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If punctuation can capture the spirit of a time, then none has done so 
as clearly for the digital age as the emoticon. The idea that users com- 
municating through high-tech screens would need a hieroglyphic to 
represent their moods or facial expressions suggests a series of tensions 
at work in our digital connections to each other. According to Marvin 
Minsky, author of The Emotion Machine: Commonsense Thinking, Arti- 
ficial Intelligence, and the Future of the Human Mind, “it is still widely 
believed that minds are made of ingredients that can only exist in living 
things, that no machine could feel or think, worry about what might 
happen to it, or even be conscious that it exists—or could ever develop 
the kinds of ideas that could lead to great paintings or symphonies.” 
A computer scientist, Minsky hopes to challenge this popular dogma 
by demonstrating that human emotions function like complex machine 
operations and, in turn, that machines could be capable of their own 
complex emotions. If Minsky is correct about the current public atti- 
tude toward machines, emoticons could be explained as an attempt 
on the part of digital communicators to inject human emotion into an 
apparatus they ultimately view as incapable of expressing it. Interacting 
with and through what they apparently view as an emotionless screen, 
users try their best to re-create a human face. 

At the same time, the widespread use of emoticons might imply a 
stronger public faith in technological expressions of emotion than Min- 
sky’s comments suggest. A recent study illustrates that some users may 
be more comfortable interacting with less realistic avatars, and that in 
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certain cases they prefer the emoticon to the actual human face. The 
study had students interact in several different settings: in a highly real- 
istic videoconferencing setting, in an audio-only setting, and in a set- 
ting using an unrealistic “emotibox” that rendered a user's facial expres- 
sions as abstract computer graphics. In the end, those users who had 
interacted through the emotibox not only disclosed more, but perceived 
their partners as more “revealing, honest, and friendly” than those 
who interacted through the video screen.* Far from cold, emotion- 
less machines, these users seemed to experience the expressions of the 
avatars with which they interacted as genuine emotions. In The Media 
Equation: How People Treat Computers, Television, and New Media Like 
Real People and Places, Byron Reeves and Clifford Nass note a number 
of similar studies that evidence people's willingness to engage machines 
emotionally, including smiling back at grinning avatars and being more 
interactive with computers they perceive as polite.’ For the users in 
these studies, technological representations of emotion were not simply 
degraded forms of actual human feeling. They were their own unique 
versions of emotion that mimicked, and in certain instances surpassed, 
more apparently human emotional expressions. 

This book explores a range of assumptions about the capacity of 
communication technologies to capture, convey, and express emotion. 
A culture’s communication technologies have a complex relationship 
with how its people understand and talk about their own and others’ 
feelings. Although Minsky suggests that emotion has generally been 
seen as a uniquely human attribute, at odds with technology, just as 
often machines have been seen as better carriers of human feeling— 
as people’s responses to “friendly computers” might indicate. These 
complicated understandings of emotion parallel equally complicated 
notions about technology itself. At the same time that new technologies 
are imagined to be improving human life by increasing people’s capac- 
ity for memory, movement, and so forth, they are also regularly seen 
to be hurting humanity by overloading people with information and 
generally bombarding them with new—and presumably dangerous— 
stimulation. There is something both wonderful and creepy about the 
mechanical emotions Minsky identifies, and it is this tension—and spe- 
cific attempts to resolve it—that centers the discussion in the following 
chapters. 
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In addition to the complicated machine emotions implied in 
the emoticon, U.S. popular culture abounds with stories of feeling 
machines. In Stanley Kubrick’s 1968 film 2001: A Space Odyssey, the 
computer HAL 9000 displays a highly developed emotionality that 
roots much of the narrative tension of the film. In one of the film’s most 
dramatic scenes, the astronaut David Bowman disconnects HALs cog- 
nitive circuits after HAL has killed his fellow astronaut, Frank Poole. As 
Dave begins the process of shutting “him” down, HAL comments in an 
eerily calm but desperate voice, “I know everything hasnt been quite 
right with me, but I can assure you now, very confidently, that it’s going 
to be all right again. I feel much better now. I really do.” As Dave con- 
tinues, HALs pleading persists: “Will you stop, Dave? Stop, Dave. Pm 
afraid. I’m afraid, Dave.” 

In this scene, as throughout much of the film, HAL seems the most 
emotionally engaged of the crew. Despite HALs pleadings, Dave con- 
tinues his work without a word, mechanically turning screw after screw 
until HAL is shut down. In a last expression of emotion, HAL sings 
“Daisy Bell,” a late nineteenth-century love song, as his voice gradu- 
ally gives out. Illustrating his own understanding of machine emotions, 
Kubrick explained shortly after 2001 was released that he had aimed 
to depict “the reality of a world populated—as ours soon will be—by 
machine entities who have as much, or more intelligence as human 
beings, and who have the same emotional potentialities in their person- 
alities as human beings.’* HAL may indeed be the most human charac- 
ter of the film in terms of his overt emotional expression. 

Kubrick’s collaboration with Steven Spielberg, A.I. (2001), offers a 
similar story of machines that emulate—and in many ways surpass— 
human emotional expression. In a future in which highly developed 
robots serve humans in various ways, the electronics company Cyber- 
tronics develops a robotic young boy capable of feeling and expressing 
love. A prototype named David is adopted by a family whose son, Mar- 
tin, is in a long-term coma. Although she is initially skeptical about this 
apparent replacement son, Martins mother, Monica, eventually warms 
to David, and goes through the sequence of words programmed to acti- 
vate his imprinting process. Once she does, David, who has called her 
Monica to this point in the film, calls her “Mommy,” and his intense 
love begins. 
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Like HAL, David is among the most emotionally expressive charac- 
ters in his film world. The other boys, including Martin, who eventually 
returns home as David’s brother, are depicted as hypertypical preado- 
lescent sociopaths. Martin convinces a naive David to cut off a lock of 
their mother’s hair while she sleeps, promising that she will love him 
more if he does. One of Martin’s friends stabs David’s hand to see if 
he is equipped with pain sensors, prompting David to grab Martin and 
cower behind him until they both fall into a swimming pool, nearly 
drowning. But if David is the most sensitive of these boys, his robotic 
teddy bear, Teddy, is often all the more so. In one scene, at Martins 
prompting, David and Martin both call to Teddy, attempting to prove 
which of them Teddy likes more. Exasperated, Teddy escapes when 
Monica walks through the room. “Mommy,” he cries, as he grabs her 
hand. The more mechanical the character, the film seems to suggest, the 
more emotionally sensitive they are. 

Numerous other stories have depicted similarly emotional machines. 
Despite the initial portrayal of Arnold Schwarzenegger's cold, calculat- 
ing robotic killer in Terminator (1984), by the films sequel (Terminator 2: 
Judgment Day, 1991), this time-travelling cyborg has turned to good and 
found his sensitive side. “I now know why you cry,’ the distraught Termi- 
nator tells John Connor, the boy it returns from the future to protect, just 
before it destroys itself to keep its technology from falling into the wrong 
hands. Computers and robots are not the only machines imagined to feel 
and express emotions. Wilbert Awdry’s Railway Series books, which date 
back to the 1940s and include the popular children’s character Thomas 
the Tank Engine, depict railroad cars and other vehicles that feel joyful, 
sad, grumpy, and a range of other emotions. The Disney film The Love 
Bug (1968), and subsequent films in the same series, depict a highly emo- 
tional, loving automobile named Herbie, whose horn, headlights, and 
windshield wipers become his tools of emotional expression. 

Playing on this tendency to attribute emotions to machines, an IKEA 
television commercial from the early twenty-first century tells the story 
of an old desk lamp discarded in favor of a new model. Slow, sad music 
accompanies a set of shots in which the old lamp, left on the curb out- 
side in the rain, seems to “stare” into the house of its former owner, 
where the newer, shinier lamp is in place. The punch line comes at the 
end of the commercial, when a narrator walks on screen to address 
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the audience. “Many of you feel bad for this lamp,” he begins. “That is 
because you're crazy. It has no feelings, and the new one is much bet- 
ter” Frightening, funny, cute, and eerie—popular culture has presented 
a wide range of feeling machines. 

What do these complex beliefs regarding emotional machines, 
apparently held by computer scientists, film directors, and the audi- 
ence for IKEA lamp commercials, tell us about attitudes regarding 
both emotion and technology? What are the roots of these desires and 
fears that technologies might respond to us with emotion? Although 
HAL and David are only the products of science fiction, the average 
twenty-first-century American interacts with and through a wide range 
of technologies. Automated voices “greet” us on our telephones. Com- 
puterized GPS units can guide us as we drive. Even our friendships can 
become computerized versions of themselves. When we talk on most 
cell phones, we hear a digital approximation of our friends’ and fam- 
ily members’ voices. In many ways, an army of HALs and Davids may 
seem to be mediating the whole range of our emotional connections. 

As with the emoticon, the extent to which we believe a technology 
capable of capturing and expressing human emotions will bear upon the 
quality of our interactions with each other. If I believe that an iPhone pro- 
vides some unique expression of my individualized tastes and feelings, 
how might I alter my communications with others or even my sense of 
my own emotional life? In contrast, if I see these new technologies as 
offering degraded or even malevolent forms of emotional connection, 
how might I behave in order to cope with these presumably lessened 
emotional interactions? In short, how do I approach the world of com- 
munication, technology, and emotion if I view an iPhone as Herbie, HAL, 
David, Teddy, Thomas, an IKEA lamp, or something else entirely? 

In the United States, for the greater part of the twentieth and early 
twenty-first centuries, media technologies have been given a great 
responsibility for human emotion. Phonograph records, movies, radio 
broadcasts, television programs, websites such as Facebook, and a 
range of other media have been both celebrated and criticized for their 
power to communicate emotion. A range of clergy, teachers, politicians, 
and others have held these media accountable for everything from teen 
suicides to mass murder. The more powerful or advanced the tech- 
nology, these thinkers often claim, the more dangerous its emotional 
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stimulations. At the same time, the idea of the global village, whether 
attributed to Marshall McLuhan, Al Gore, Apple, or a host of others 
who have made similar arguments, rests on assumptions about the abil- 
ity of communication technology to transcend time and space and draw 
people into a community of shared affections. In this view, better access 
to more powerful technologies seems a path toward a happier, more 
united world. In these, as in many other cases, both technological nay- 
sayers and celebrants seem to maintain the connection between more 
powerful technologies and more powerful expressions of emotion, with 
more advanced technologies getting us closer to our emotional hell, or 
heaven, respectively. 

These discussions of the emotional power of communication tech- 
nology often focus on the “new technologies” of a given era—those 
developing media that seem to be transforming a culture's abilities to 
connect in ways that can only be imagined. As I will illustrate in the 
next chapter, when the telegraph first emerged, a number of American 
commentators suggested that it would unite the world in one common 
heart, creating the sort of global village McLuhan would discuss in the 
following century. Others worried that it would destroy local commu- 
nities and neighborhoods and create a hyperactive culture of informa- 
tion addicts, predicting a series of criticisms that would accompany the 
rise of the Internet. Each of these effects no doubt took place in certain 
contexts and to various extents; however, both sides would have been 
hard pressed to prove that the extreme transformations they predicted 
had arrived. 

These nineteenth-century discussions, like the twentieth- and 
twenty-first-century ones that followed them, are part of a still longer 
history of Western cultural attitudes toward technology and emotion. 
Socrates lived at a moment when writing was a relatively new com- 
munication technology and Greece was transitioning from a predom- 
inantly oral to a written culture.” The complexities of this intermedi- 
ary period are borne out in Plato’s dialogues—written pieces in which 
Socrates, Plato’s mentor, often attacks the effects of writing on his 
orally based philosophical dialectic. A central element of Plato’s Pha- 
edrus is a written text by the speechwriter Lysias that young Phaedrus 
obtains and then performs for Socrates. Significantly, as Jacques Der- 
rida has noted,° Socrates uses the Greek term pharmakon (Pápuakov) 
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in an early reference to the alluring power of Lysias’s written speech.’ 
In using this word, which translates to drug, medicine, or charm—it is 
the original source for the English word pharmacy—Socrates suggests 
the emotional power carried by a written text. In fact, Socrates may be 
the original advocate of the so-called “hypodermic needle model” of 
communication, which imagines communication technologies to carry 
an overwhelming emotional force that, like a drug, has an immedi- 
ate impact on their audiences.* Despite their ability to deconstruct it, 
Lysias’s script evokes a “frenzied enthusiasm” in both Phaedrus and 
Socrates.’ 

In Socrates’s discussion, the seductive power of Lysias’s speech ema- 
nates from the problematic nature of writing itself. At the beginning 
of the dialogue, when Phaedrus tries to deliver his own version of the 
speech, Socrates insists that Phaedrus read from the script he has hid- 
den under his cloak. “Much as I love you,” he tells Phaedrus, “I am not 
altogether inclined to let you practice your oratory on me when Lysias 
himself is here present.” At a later moment, Socrates instructs Phaedrus 
to read part of the script out loud so that he “can listen to the author 
himself?" Living at the moment that he did, Socrates would have wit- 
nessed the transition from a culture of face-to-face, present-bound 
communication, to one that seemed to defy the logic of time and space 
by allowing a speechwriter such as Lysias to be both present and absent 
at the same time. 

Reflecting a cultural uneasiness with this transition, Socrates later 
suggests that one of the problems with writing is that it “doesn’t know 
how to address the right people, and not to address the wrong?” This is 
because the author is not there to make decisions about when and with 
whom to communicate. In contrast, Socrates tells Phaedrus, there is a 
type of discourse “that knows to whom it should speak and to whom it 
should say nothing.” Phaedrus understands this to be not the “dead dis- 
course” of writing, “but the living speech, the original to which the writ- 
ten discourse may be fairly called a kind of image.” In its transformation 
of time and space, Socrates suggested, the written word was simultane- 
ously living and dead. It detached the emotions of language from the 
body of the speaker and represented them in the disembodied form of 
the text. Like a drug, the written word stimulated emotion without a 
clear source, lending it an apparently evocative and eerie power. 
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A number of later thinkers shared Socrates’s sense of the eerie power 
of developing communication technologies, even if they disagreed 
with his more negative evaluation of it. Elocution—discussed in more 
detail in chapters 1 and 3—was an intricate form of oral performance 
that developed well after the transition to literacy, and its practitioners 
tended to take a more positive view not only of writing, but of printing 
technology as well. Elocutionists created elaborate forms of gesture and 
speech believed to convey highly emotional meanings to their audi- 
ences. In his 1846 Manual of Elocution, Merritt Caldwell suggested the 
centrality of printing to elocutionary practice: 


The art of engraving was not understood by the ancients. In modern 
works on elocution much advantage has been taken of the improvements 
of this art; and in regard to gesture, abundant illustrations have been fur- 
nished, which addressing the eye, make a stronger as well as a more defi- 
nite impression on the mind than could well be made by words.” 


In contrast to Socrates's evaluation of writing, for Caldwell the new 
technologies of printing and engraving had enhanced rather than 
degraded oral communication. Printing was a technological condition 
that made possible the emotional power of elocutionary speech. 
Despite this apparent disagreement, Socrates and the elocutionists 
shared an essentially pharmacological understanding of communica- 
tion technology. For Socrates, the written form of Lysias’s speech gave it 
an unusual power over the emotions. For Caldwell and his fellow elocu- 
tionists, the orderliness of print, not to mention the gestures and move- 
ments those printed pages captured, carried its own emotional power. 
Both Socrates and the elocutionists largely took for granted that newer 
communication technologies brought about an increased stimulation of 
emotion, Socrates largely reacting against it, and the elocutionists largely 
embracing it. For both, there was something special about the new tech- 
nologies of their age that seemed to herald a new emotional climate. 
Why might someone assume that a newer communication technol- 
ogy would cause more powerful emotional stimulation? Both the posi- 
tive and negative views on the telegraph mentioned above shared this 
belief with Socrates and the elocutionists, and many contemporary views 
on the Internet and other “new media” do so as well, as do many of the 
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other thinkers discussed in the chapters that follow. Such beliefs in the 
interconnection of technology and emotion might seem contradictory. 
In many ways, emotion and technology may seem completely at odds 
with each other. Especially in those moments when scientific and tech- 
nological progress has been given a central place in society, technologies 
of various sorts have been seen as highly rational, objective, and calcu- 
lating. In contrast, emotions have often been seen as uniquely personal, 
subjective, and irrational. 

However, a belief in technological progress may itself lead some- 
one to attribute an emotional power to various technologies. This faith 
underlies much of the horror in science fiction representations of feel- 
ing machines. Once a highly advanced, rational computer like HAL 
develops a fear of dying, there appears to be little that can stop him. 
He can put the rational power of his technological thinking to the ser- 
vice of his private, irrational impulses. In a similar way, David of A.I. 
seems to love with a fervor that his human counterparts can only imag- 
ine. Stripped of human frailties, he becomes a singular loving machine. 
Similarly, people's belief in a technology’s ability to store information, 
transmit messages, or make connections across time and space may 
suggest its ability to stimulate emotion for either good or ill. In these 
ways, a faith in scientific progress and the powerful rationality of new 
technologies can encourage concerns—or celebrations—regarding 
frenzied enthusiasm. 

It is tempting to assume that one’s contemporary moment is an apex 
of technological development. With no knowledge of the many tech- 
nologies that would follow, Socrates may well have seen writing as an 
end point in the history of communication. The elocutionists seemed 
to associate a level of cultural and communicative perfection with 
the printing press, as if the ideal form of communication had finally 
arrived. Looking back on these earlier moments, we of the twenty-first 
century may assume that Socrates’s head would simply explode if he 
were faced with the Internet, cell phones, or any number of other digi- 
tal technologies, as if in our time we really have reached a summit of 
communication possibilities. For better or worse, many have suggested, 
today we connect with each other and exchange information at a peak 
rate of speed, giving our contemporary culture a heightened sense of 
emotional intensity. 
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To be sure, some thinkers assume that newer communication tech- 
nologies disconnect people. Although Socrates attributed a kind of emo- 
tional power to writing, he also seemed to worry about how it sepa- 
rated people from each other. Lysias’s absence from Socrates's exchange 
with Phaedrus was a central element in that dialogue’s critique of writ- 
ing. Those who assumed that the telegraph would destroy communi- 
ties worried that people would choose distant communications over 
connecting with their neighbors. The use of emoticons may evidence 
a concern for technological and emotional disconnection as well—as 
suggested by Minsky’s comments above—by reflecting worries that 
computers replace interpersonal communication with a technology 
that cannot quite sustain it. Whether people believe that new technolo- 
gies enhance or hinder connections, and whether they see those effects 
as positive or negative, will illustrate a range of assumptions about the 
interconnection of emotion and technology. 

The chapters that follow explore some of the complexities of these 
views of emotion and technology, focusing on how they have impacted 
thinking about communication in the United States. In contrast to the 
majority of the sources I analyze, I do not take a position on the rela- 
tive advancement of various “new technologies” or on whether these 
technologies enhance or hinder our connections to each other. Like- 
wise, I do not take a position on the relative worth of “emotional” ver- 
sus “rational” communication. As I will argue throughout, such posi- 
tions too often camouflage larger assumptions about culture or identity. 
People’s claims about the emotional power of a specific communication 
technology may have little to do with the technology itself and much 
more to do with concerns about the moment in which they are living. 

Rather than trying to prove or refute the emotional power of any 
particular technology, this book aims to analyze and demonstrate 
the consequences of various rhetorics of emotion and technology. By 
rhetoric, I mean the ways our language—whether in scientific papers, 
advertisements, movies such as A.I., or other means by which we com- 
municate—shapes our views of ourselves and the world around us and 
create particular possibilities for being-in-the-world. At first thought, 
technology and emotion might seem anything but rhetorical. Technol- 
ogies have clear physical, mechanical, or electrical properties that make 
them suitable for some tasks and not others. A knife is significantly 
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different from a telegraph key, and the printing press is different from a 
telephone. A culture communicating by carrier pigeon would have dif- 
ferent possibilities for connecting than one using the Internet. In the 
same way, emotions have very real physiological characteristics. We feel 
emotions in our bodies, often as physical experiences that seem to defy 
language altogether. 

Neither technologies nor emotions exist in a vacuum, however. 
Whether a given technology is good or bad is a product of argument 
as much as it is its specific physical properties. It is for this reason that 
people can come to such disparate positions on the cultural worth of 
the telegraph, radio, Internet, or other communication technologies. 
Likewise, most of these technologies arrive surrounded by a host of 
messages about their value and use. It would be hard to separate the 
technological characteristics of the iPhone from the advertisements 
through which Apple shapes its meaning, as well as from its discussion 
in newspapers, television programs, and other media sources. Similarly, 
a nineteenth-century citizen would likely have used a telegraph with 
knowledge of the celebrations and denunciations that surrounded it at 
the time. 

Of particular importance to these discussions is what Leo Marx has 
called the rhetoric of the technological sublime (a concept I explore in 
more detail in the next chapter).'* Focusing on the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Marx illustrates some complex and often contradictory ways that 
American writers addressed the new technologies of the locomotive, 
telegraph, and steam ship. These technologies were seen as sublime 
because they seemed to dwarf both individuals and the vast Ameri- 
can pasture. While Marx focuses his discussion on nineteenth-century 
America, much of the same could be said about Socrates, as well as 
many of the twentieth- and twenty-first-century authors I discuss. The 
presumed sublime power of technology has served many as a rhetori- 
cal trope through which to both celebrate and vilify the technologies of 
their day, allowing people to shape the rhetoric of technology in their 
own particular ways. 

Emotional expressions are also heavily influenced by the histori- 
cal moment and culture in which they take place. Despite contempo- 
rary ideas about stoic masculinity, for example, at various times in the 
past crying has been seen as especially masculine.” The historian Peter 
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Stearns has addressed these ideas through his concept of “emotionol- 
ogy, which he defines as “the attitudes or standards that a society, or 
a definable group within a society, maintains towards basic emotions 
and their appropriate expression,” including the “ways that institutions 
reflect and encourage these attitudes in human conduct.’ His work rec- 
ognizes how everything from parenting manuals to dating etiquette 
can establish dominant ideals about different emotional expressions." 
Although these ideals cannot necessarily force someone to feel emo- 
tions in a particular way, they can set strong limitations on acceptable 
emotional displays, and thus create consequences for those who step 
outside them (for instance, the contemporary American male who 
weeps more than is considered masculine). Still, work in anthropology 
and cultural neurology suggests that even the physiological experiences 
of emotion can vary widely from one group to another, based on the 
norms and rules of each culture.” 

Analyzing these rhetorics of emotion and technology should allow 
us to think more critically about how we interact with and through the 
communications media that surround us. Deliberations on the emo- 
tional power of technologies can have very powerful effects, not only on 
consumers of these technologies, but on those who produce them, as 
well as on the scientists, government agents, clergy, and other thinkers 
who attempt to make sense of them. For instance, if cultural discussions 
seem to focus on some specific sort of emotional stimulation, media 
producers may adjust their products as a way of taking advantage of 
it. The media producers I discuss in the following chapters responded 
to cultural anxieties about immigration and class with very particular 
marketing schemes and product adjustments. 

Scientific analyses of media effects can have their own effects on a 
culture. If social scientists begin to believe that popular music has a 
negative impact on listeners’ emotions, and communicate those beliefs 
to the larger public, then parents, educators, and legislators may well 
act accordingly. Likewise, in moments dominated by beliefs that bet- 
ter technology itself will establish stronger emotional ties between peo- 
ple—as was the case in many of the early twentieth-century discussions 
the following chapters address—communication is often conceived 
as a technical problem to be solved with bigger or better transmitters. 
Such views tend to favor the wealthiest members of society who can 
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afford the most technologically advanced equipment. They also tend to 
ignore the social, ritual, and cultural elements that also make up com- 
munication practices, flattening them to a simple matter of information 
transmission. 

Correspondingly, to the extent that discussions of emotion under- 
taken in scientific studies, popular magazines, advertisements, and so 
forth delimit appropriate levels of emotional expression, they will tend 
to legitimate certain kinds of communication and denigrate others. 
Claims labeled “too emotional,’ for instance, can be dismissed without 
consideration, as can those people who make them—an issue that has 
faced women at numerous points in the history of democratic and sci- 
entific debate. Arguments about technologies’ ability to communicate 
emotion reflect desires and fears about the human capacity to do the 
same. How a culture addresses these matters will have important con- 
sequences for their views of technology, emotion, themselves, and the 
world around them. 

In addition to these more specific effects, discussions of emotion and 
technology also tell us much about the hopes and anxieties of the cul- 
ture in which they take place. A culture’s understanding of race, class, 
or gender may make it see certain groups as especially vulnerable to 
the emotional manipulation of different technologies. For instance, U.S. 
social critics and researchers have tended to be especially wary of media 
targeted at the working classes, women, or other presumably at-risk 
groups. Concerns about the nickelodeon, a cheap, early twentieth-cen- 
tury movie theater, reflected attitudes about motion pictures themselves 
as well as their predominantly working-class and immigrant audiences. 
The Payne Fund motion picture studies, which I explore in chapter 4, 
were driven in part by concerns about the vulnerabilities of working- 
class youth. Analyzing a culture's rhetorics of emotion and technology 
offers a means of understanding the complexities of meaning and iden- 
tity through which its members struggle. 

Given the recurrence of these discussions of emotion and technol- 
ogy, a whole range of moments in history could generate valuable and 
insightful analyses. This book focuses primarily on one interesting 
manifestation of these rhetorics, exploring the period of the early twen- 
tieth-century United States, from the turn of the century until the mid- 
1930s. The thinkers of this time shared many attitudes with Socrates, 
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the elocutionists, and the telegraph commentators of the nineteenth 
century. However, several unique characteristics of the period prove 
especially fruitful in terms of discussing the rhetorics of technology and 
emotion. 

For one, this period saw the birth and expansion of much of the 
modern electronic mass media. Thomas Edison was granted a patent 
for a motion picture system in 1891. Emile Berliner founded the Ameri- 
can Gramophone Company in 1892. Guglielmo Marconi established his 
early American radio company, American Marconi, in 1899. Over the 
next several decades, motion pictures, phonographs, radio, and a range 
of other media technologies found wide distribution and popularity. As 
Friedrich Kittler has noted, the arrival of cinema and the phonograph 
in particular challenged a range of cultural perceptions. Unlike the 
writing technologies that had preceded them, phonographs and films 
were able to store time by sequencing together a collection of distinct 
moments. The gramophone and the cinematograph were the first tech- 
nologies that could “record and reproduce the very time flow of acous- 
tic and optical data?” 

The idea that the new media could store and broadcast time itself 
prompted a range of discussions regarding the emotional intensity of the 
age. The sense of eerie disembodiment with which Socrates experienced 
a written speech was replicated by many early twentieth-century think- 
ers, who listened to the disembodied voices emerging from their record 
players or “floating through the ether” as a radio broadcast. When the 
American historian Lewis Mumford wrote of the connections between 
magic, science, and technology in his 1934 book Technics and Civiliza- 
tion, he was both addressing the long-standing history of the techno- 
logical sublime and pointing to a renewed sense of mysticism that sur- 
rounded the new technologies of the period in which he was writing.” 
As had been the case for the telegraph and earlier technologies, both 
the utopian and dystopian bandwagons were crowded with educators, 
clergy, politicians, and other thinkers who made various proclamations 
about the effects of this new media age. For many of these commenta- 
tors, theirs was a transitional moment that would either enhance or tear 
down the human connections they had come to know. As a result, com- 
munication technologies took a central place in many discussions of 
early twentieth-century culture and society, just as they have in our own. 
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The new media were accompanied by a like explosion in advertis- 
ing. American advertising had begun an ascent in the mid- to late nine- 
teenth century with the aggressive promotion of a variety of “patent 
medicines.” However, the American advertising industry did not begin 
to take its current-day form until the 1890s, when agencies developed 
more specialized positions—account executives, copywriters, and so 
forth—and took control over more elements of the advertising pro- 
cess. While nineteenth-century advertisers had generally allowed the 
newspaper or magazine publisher who printed an ad to make decisions 
about images, typeface, and other design elements, the turn-of-the-cen- 
tury agency saw each of these as a crucial part of the advertiser’s vision. 
As the industry grew, so did the number of advertisements in circula- 
tion. From the Civil War to the turn of the century, the revenue from 
advertising rose from $50 million to $500 million, and the money spent 
on advertising went from .7 percent of the gross national product to 
3.2 percent.” Advertising agencies entered the twentieth century with a 
new sense of identity and purpose. 

This growth in advertising played into the culture of “conspicu- 
ous consumption” that Thorstein Veblen identified with the Ameri- 
can leisure class of the turn of the century.” The increased attention to 
advertising imagery—fostered both by changes in the industry and by 
advances in printing technology that made larger, more detailed pic- 
tures possible—encouraged stronger associations between consumer 
goods and various middle- and upper-class lifestyles. Soaps, colas, auto- 
mobiles, radios, and other products were presented as representations 
of the consumer’s self-identity. Consumer products were not merely 
goods to use, advertisers increasingly suggested; they were essential 
components of one’s everyday identity.” 

Closely related to the growth of advertising was the early twentieth- 
century formalization of another field of promotion: public relations. 
According to the Oxford English Dictionary, the phrase was first used in 
its current sense—to describe the general identity of an organization or 
important person—in 1898. By 1925, writers had explicitly recognized 
that “any publicity is good publicity” and that there was “no such thing 
as bad publicity,” stressing this growing climate of promotion.“ Edward 
Bernays, widely considered the father of public relations, opened a PR 
firm in 1919 and published his first book-length treatise on the topic in 
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1923. By 1935, Bernays claimed that the “organization of communication 
in the United States enables practically any person or any group or any 
movement to be brought almost immediately into the closest juxtaposi- 
tion with people almost anywhere?” 

Advertisers and other promotion experts played on this new sense 
of worldwide publicity. Dale Carnegie’s suggestions for “how to win 
friends and influence people” built upon a whole range of earlier twen- 
tieth-century pronouncements regarding how people's speech, dress, 
personality, and other elements of self-presentation reflected their gen- 
eral character.” Early twentieth-century advertisements suggested that 
certain brands of automobile tires reflected a more civilized upbringing. 
According to Columbia, Victor and other record companies, the kind 
of phonograph one purchased could do the same. As publicity became 
increasingly important, product manufacturers seemed to insist that 
everyone was a walking PR stunt. In this climate, communication tech- 
nologies were ways of both connecting with other people and demon- 
strating one’s social status and high-technological sophistication. A 
radio both picked up broadcasts from the outside world and broadcast 
the social standing of its owner. 

This period also saw the beginning of America’s rise as a global 
power. Although this book deals almost exclusively with issues within 
the United States, the country’s development as an international super- 
power offers an important backdrop for these domestic matters. In 1898, 
the Spanish-American War and the resulting Treaty of Paris left the 
United States with a burgeoning international empire. America’s par- 
ticipation in World War I reiterated its importance on the world scene. 
The war also dealt heavy blows to the German, Russian, Ottoman, and 
Austro-Hungarian empires. As the United States expanded its interna- 
tional reach from the turn of the century into the 1910s and beyond, 
it enlarged its cultural influence and the market for its products. The 
Hollywood film industry took advantage of these new international 
relations, as did other media producers. Following the war, Hollywood 
quickly became a complex multinational enterprise, distributing its 
films throughout the globe.” The early twentieth century signaled the 
beginning of the global dominance of American popular culture, which 
gave an added impetus—and consequence—to the nation’s domestic 
media production. 
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The expanding media and advertising industries were also met by a 
new group of American social scientists, who began to take seriously 
the capacity of communication technologies to capture and transmit 
emotion. In 1892 Yale University founded its psychological lab, which 
early on featured such figures as Edward Wheeler Scripture, who made 
recording technologies a central subject of his investigations. One of his 
students at Yale, Carl Seashore, who became a professor in the Univer- 
sity of Iowa’s psychological lab in 1897, devoted his career to the psy- 
chology of music. At Iowa, Seashore built a veritable cottage industry 
for the psychological study of communication phenomena. He and 
his students and colleagues analyzed phonograph records, speeches, 
motion pictures, vocal performances, and a range of related topics. 

In addition to analyzing media technologies, Seashore and his fel- 
low researchers also employed them in their studies. Maintaining the 
sublime power of technology, Seashore suggested that photographic, 
motion picture, and recording technologies were a psychologist’s best 
tools for analyzing the various forms of communication studied in his 
lab. Using tonoscopes, phonophotography, and a range of other record- 
ing devices he and his colleagues designed, Seashore put the new com- 
munication technologies to work in analyzing themselves.” Two of the 
Payne Fund motion picture studies took place in Seashore’s Iowa lab, 
one using motion picture-based psychological equipment to analyze 
the effects of motion pictures on audience members’ emotions. 

Scripture, Seashore, and other social scientists who took up simi- 
lar topics were inaugurating what the media scholar Paul Lazarsfeld 
would decades later call an “administrative” approach to communica- 
tion research. As Lazarsfeld defined them, administrative researchers, 
including himself, worked with private companies and the government 
to improve the marketing, publicity, and other effects of the media.” 
The sorts of early twentieth-century studies undertaken in Scripture’s 
and Seashore’s labs were both implicitly and explicitly administra- 
tive. By focusing on the power of various media to capture and trans- 
mit emotions, these studies offered implicit endorsements of the very 
claims media producers were marketing with their products—that spe- 
cific communications media could produce specific emotional effects 
for their audiences. More explicitly, a number of researchers worked 
directly with media producers to help them improve the marketing or 
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functioning of their goods. Seashore, in fact, found commercial success 
of his own, creating a widely successful test of musical talent that he 
sold to schools throughout the country. 

These relationships between commercial media production and 
social scientific media research had a range of important implica- 
tions for the period, as the following chapters will demonstrate. For 
instance, a number of media producers developed scientific or pseu- 
doscientific explanations of the benefits of their products. Some quoted 
academic social researchers directly, or even got their endorsements. 
Those products developed by academic media researchers themselves, 
such as Seashore’s music tests and the Pronunciphone—a set of phono- 
graph records developed by scholars at the University of Wisconsin and 
intended to scientifically enhance one’s pronunciation (addressed in 
chapter 3)—suggested still more specific connections between the new 
technologies and the new social science of the time. Finally, the atten- 
tion of social scientists began to highlight the potential benefits of the 
commercial media to the education of youth and adults. Stereoscopes, 
motion pictures, radio programs, and phonograph records were all 
marketed as aids in the education process and found captive audiences 
in schools throughout the country. 

Of course, as was the case with the Payne Fund studies, many social 
scientists took a negative view of the emotional impact of these new 
technologies. However, even these studies could reinforce the more 
general view put forward by the commercial media. Many of these 
studies still employed recording and motion picture apparatuses, sug- 
gesting the unique ability of these technologies to capture and trans- 
mit emotion. Likewise, by focusing on such issues as how commercial 
motion pictures created widespread emotional stimulation or deceived 
audiences’ perceptions, these researchers reiterated the sublime power 
of communication technologies. These very critiques could reiterate the 
assumed technological power that media producers relied upon to sell 
their products. 

These discussions of the power of communication technology 
impacted another significant feature of this period. From 1912 to 1934 a 
series of important legal and regulatory decisions took place that gave 
shape to America’s commercial media system for the next sixty-plus 
years, if not longer. The most important of these, the Communications 
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Act of 1934, which bookends my period of analysis, was the chief legis- 
lation regulating American communication until 1996. It overwhelm- 
ingly legislated the rhetoric of technological sublimity that had been 
discussed by social scientists, media producers, and other concerned 
citizens over the previous three decades. In this act, as well as for the 
FCC that the act created, the “public interest” in communication was 
defined primarily in technological terms. A good media system was one 
that transmitted meanings in an effective manner. 

Together, these various discussions created an interesting and in 
many senses troubling set of attitudes about emotion and technology. 
To many thinkers of the time, the new media seemed uniquely capable 
of both capturing and transmitting human emotions. For business- 
people who made their livings selling record players, home movie cam- 
eras, and a host of other media devices, this became a common trope 
through which to advertise their wares. A more sophisticated record 
player would presumably give its owner greater access to a whole range 
of sentiments they might otherwise be denied. The widespread diffu- 
sion of these media devices to homes and throughout the general cul- 
ture panicked many social researchers and other critics who shared 
this belief in the power of technologies but were apprehensive about 
the emotional overstimulation they might bring about. However, even 
as social scientists worried about the emotional power of movies and 
other media, many, like Seashore and Scripture, employed motion pic- 
tures, record players, and other media devices in their research labora- 
tories. The high-tech power that made a movie dangerous for its audi- 
ences also seemed to make motion photography ideal as an apparatus 
for scientifically recording emotions. In these and other ways, the new 
media technologies became embroiled in a complex set of celebrations 
and critiques. 

Owing to its importance in media history, the early twentieth cen- 
tury has been explored by a number of media historians. Such writ- 
ers as Susan Douglas, Robert McChesney, Paul Starr, Erik Barnouw, 
Carolyn Marvin, Daniel Czitrom, James Carey, Michele Hilmes, Lisa 
Gitelman, Friedrich Kittler, Jeffrey Sconce, and Jonathan Sterne have 
offered important investigations of this early period of American 
media.” Of these, Douglas, Carey, Marvin, Gitelman, Kittler, Sconce, 
and Sterne provide particularly detailed technological histories, making 
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the technological features of the media they explore a central part of 
their discussion. By placing these media technologies in their histori- 
cal context, these scholars have explored the cultural understandings of 
media at a time in which, as Marvin succinctly puts it, “old technologies 
were new. Other histories of non-media technologies, such as those by 
Wolfgang Schivelbusch, Leo Marx, David Nye, and Wiebe Bijker, have 
likewise made important strides in these directions.” Similarly, Jona- 
than Crary’s studies of technology and perception in the nineteenth 
century have close parallels to my discussion of early twentieth-century 
mediated emotion.” While these scholars do not take emotion as a cen- 
tral concern, their historical investigations of media and technology 
have provided an important foundation for my own analyses. 

At the same time, a rich body of work on the cultural history of emo- 
tion has developed over the last decade, some of which focuses specifi- 
cally on this same early twentieth-century period. Although such writ- 
ers as Norbert Elias and Mikhail Bakhtin had offered early histories of 
emotion, this work did not begin to coalesce into a coherent body of 
scholarship until the later part of the twentieth century. Peter Stearns’s 
research on the history of emotion was central to this, and is an impor- 
tant influence on my own work. By showing how different historical 
moments maintained different standards regarding emotional expres- 
sion, the work of Stearns and his followers offered an important means 
of exploring the public and social aspects of emotional experience. 
Because of the work of Stearns, as well as that of such scholars as Dan- 
iel Gross, Sara Ahmed, Melissa Gregg, and Gregory Seigworth, by the 
early twenty-first century it was possible to talk of an “affective turn” in 
social theory, as more and more scholars began to take the emotions 
seriously as a social and historical phenomenon.” 

Feeling Mediated investigates how thinking about emotion intersects 
with thinking about technology, focusing primarily on an intellectual 
and rhetorical framework established during the early twentieth cen- 
tury that continues to stand in the way of larger social understandings 
of mediated emotion. I call this perspective media physicalism. The phil- 
osophical position of physicalism developed during the early twentieth 
century within the Vienna Circle, which included such philosophers as 
Moritz Schlick, Otto Neurath, and Rudolf Carnap. Taking science to 
be a unified language describing the reality of the world, physicalists 
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assumed that most philosophical questions could be best answered 
by employing the vocabulary and methods of the natural sciences. As 
framed by Herbert Feigl, a student of the Vienna Circle who spent time 
in the University of Iowa's philosophy department during Carl Sea- 
shores reign, physicalism understood human experience as reducible 
to a set of physiological traits. From the standpoint of physicalism, “to 
every proposition describing introspectively what, as we say, is given as 
a datum of my consciousness, there would be a corresponding propo- 
sition in physical language describing, as we say, the condition of my 
nervous system.’** A person's conscious experiences were equivalent to 
a set of physical reactions in the body. 

In the early twentieth-century discussions of media and emotion I 
address, a technologically focused brand of physicalism gained a firm 
hold. The combination of growing concerns about the impact of the 
eras new media and growing concerns about emotional stimulation— 
both of which contributed to each other—encouraged a range of think- 
ers to locate emotion in media technologies themselves as well as in a 
decidedly technologized version of the human body. This perspective 
supported phonograph companies’ claims about the emotional power 
of recording technology, even as it served media researchers seeking to 
solidify their position as legitimate scientists looking “objectively” into 
the electrical processes of both technologies and bodies. In its fram- 
ing of the relationship between people and communication technolo- 
gies, media physicalism suggested a variety of contradictory and often 
highly problematic positions, drawing connections between technolog- 
ical development and emotional civilization (with all its race, class, and 
gender consequences) and suggesting that the quality of a people’s com- 
munication could be determined primarily on technological grounds. 

The following chapters offer a history of the rhetoric of media physi- 
calism, showing some of the ways that notions of assumed technological 
power get attached to ideas about emotional stimulation during the early 
twentieth century and then exploring the implications of the resulting 
positions. In analyzing the growing dominance of this rhetoric, I focus 
predominantly on the discussions and debates of people in positions of 
power. Journalists, clergy, educators, radio announcers, politicians, sci- 
entists, media producers, and others of similar authority have unique 
platforms from which to shape these debates. As these discussions make 
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their way into newspapers, radio programs, laws, classrooms, and the 
design and marketing of technologies themselves, they become part of 
the wider rhetoric informing our technological and emotional lives. 

In focusing on these elite positions, I do not mean to suggest that 
everyday people are somehow brainwashed into believing in some 
dominant understanding of emotion or technology—physicalist or oth- 
erwise. People need not believe in a dominant emotional or technologi- 
cal rhetoric for it to take a toll on them. Instead, these elite discussions 
create a set of dominant cultural expectations against which our own 
emotional and technological displays are likely to be judged. This domi- 
nant culture can also set some very practical limitations on our com- 
munications. If a technology is designed in a specific way, based on the 
perceived benefits it might provide, it may be difficult if not impossible 
for us to use it in other ways. The fact that mass-produced radio receiv- 
ers were not designed to transmit, barred most users from one kind of 
participation in broadcast culture. Although a group of technologically 
savvy amateurs found ways to subvert this limitation, most radio users 
remained more passive listeners. 

Similarly, if media producers believe that a particular kind of music 
stimulates consumers’ emotions in a way that is beneficial to their com- 
pany, they are likely to produce that product rather than others. The 
Frankfurt School scholar Theodor Adorno has often been accused of an 
elitist dismissal of the everyday listener because of his critiques of the 
mass-produced nature of the popular music industry. While Adorno 
certainly does not waste love on the popular music audience, his cri- 
tiques of the culture industry also point to wider problems of which the 
listener is a victim.” If the industry is driven to produce standardized 
music, which is believed to produce standardized emotions beneficial 
to the financial gain of recording companies, then listeners will have 
their musical choices seriously curtailed. Listeners do not need to be 
passive consumers or brainwashed drones to experience the limiting 
effects of the culture industry; they feel them every time they look for a 
media product that is not available to them. 

In fact, it might be said that the elite decision makers are the ones 
most directly “brainwashed” by the cultures ideas about emotion and 
technology. They are generally the most engaged in debating these 
ideas and tend to have the most at stake in how they play out. Without 
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a doubt, and as the following chapters illustrate, media experts can 
become quite fervent in their defenses of and attacks on media technol- 
ogies. Despite their presumed status as outside observers, these experts 
are rarely free from the anxieties and ideologies at work in the broader 
culture. Established norms about technology and emotion will guide 
how media companies, media scientists, communication policy mak- 
ers, and others think about their respective work and will have power- 
ful secondary effects on the culture at large. Media physicalism, in all its 
paradoxes and contradictions, exercised just this sort of power in the 
early twentieth century, and it continues to do so in our own time. 

The following chapters explore some of the complexities of U.S. 
understandings of communication, technology, and emotion that play 
into a larger rhetoric of media physicalism. Chapter 1, “Conflicting Feel- 
ings: Technology and Emotions from Colonial America to the New Age 
of Communication,” offers some historical and theoretical background 
to set the groundwork for the more focused, early twentieth-century 
case studies that follow. Drawing together Leo Marx and Peter Stearns, 
I trace America’s rhetoric of the technological sublime with a partic- 
ular attention to its intersection with the history of emotion. A belief 
in the uniqueness of the new American frontier played a fundamental 
role in the country’s eighteenth- and nineteenth-century technologi- 
cal and emotional rhetorics. I end the chapter by discussing how this 
larger history fed into the technological and emotional rhetorics of the 
early twentieth-century United States. Similarly to our own moment, 
a number of people described this period as high-speed and chaotic, 
with automobiles and other developing technologies contributing to 
this perspective. This sense of intensity created a belief in the unique- 
ness of the period that encouraged the strong rhetorics of sublimity that 
pervaded a number of discussions of technology and emotion. It was 
just this sense of emotional and technological power that set the stage 
for the era’s growing wave of media physicalism. 

Chapters 2, 3, and 4 explore the rhetorics of technology and emo- 
tion around specific early twentieth-century communication technolo- 
gies. Each of the basic technologies I address in these chapters was both 
commercially available to everyday consumers and employed by social 
researchers and other scientists in their laboratory analyses. Likewise, 
both the popular and scientific discussions of these technologies tended 
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to foreground their abilities to capture and transmit emotion, and the 
marketing of these technologies regularly employed the language of sci- 
ence. Finally, and as a result, each of these technologies became associ- 
ated with education, being marketed for and used in school curricula, as 
well as a variety of self-help or correspondence course formats. The mar- 
keting, discussion, and dissemination of these technologies contributed 
to larger cultural attitudes about technology and emotion, driven by a 
general faith in the technological sublime as well as specific concerns 
about race, class, or gender that inflected each individual discussion. 

Chapter 2, “Touching Images: Stereoscopy, Technocracy, and Popular 
Photographic Physicalism,’ explores the marketing, sale, and scientific 
use of stereoscopes from the 1890s to the 1920s. These three-dimen- 
sional viewers had been developed in the nineteenth century, but found 
a new popularity in the early twentieth-century United States. While ste- 
reoscopes may be largely unknown today, their early twentieth-century 
success offers a fascinating snapshot of the power of media physicalist 
rhetoric. Despite the stereoscope’s nonelectronic, old-technological sta- 
tus, U.S. companies worked hard to establish its high-tech, sophisticated 
nature. The power of stereoscopic technology, the argument went, came 
directly from its capacity to transmit not only images but feelings. Used 
appropriately, these companies promised, the stereoscope would stim- 
ulate sentiments of nationalism, whiteness, and middle-class cultural 
capital appropriate to the new technological age. At the same time, stere- 
oscopy began to be used in geography, medicine, astronomy, optometry, 
and a range of other scientific fields. While there was much debate about 
the scientific reality of the stereoscopic effect, many of these scientists 
reiterated the technological power of the stereoscope, giving a force to 
the physicalist claims made by their commercial developers. Drawing on 
these scientific studies, the two largest stereoscope companies, Keystone 
Viewing Company and Underwood and Underwood, created sets of ste- 
reoscopic slides, books, and other related material as kinds of high-tech 
self-improvement courses. Using a high-tech stereoscope, these compa- 
nies promised, could transform someone into a more civilized person by 
cultivating his or her emotions in a range of powerful ways. 

Chapter 3, “Electrifying Voices: Recording, Radio, and the New 
Friendly but Formal Speech,” explores the impact of recording and radio 
broadcasting on speech delivery, teaching, and research. The period of 
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the 1910s to the early 1930s saw the speech discipline replace the highly 
emotional practice of elocution with the more supposedly emotionally 
restrained practice of public speaking. This change reflected both con- 
cerns about emotional control encouraged by the new media age and 
the use of various technologies by speech teachers, scientists, and oth- 
ers. This new speech was to be both conversational and highly polished, 
illustrating concerns inspired by the new possibilities of amplification. 
Discussions of broadcast speech figured prominently in these debates, 
as the radio announcer became an exemplar of the new mass-mediated 
subjectivity. The radio announcer enacted the emotionally controlled 
life with technology to which each American was supposed to aspire. 

Chapter 4, “Projecting Emotions: Motion Pictures, Social Science, 
and Emotional Self-Control,” explores a set of scientific and popular 
concerns about motion pictures and related recording technologies. 
This chapter focuses primarily on the work of Christian Ruckmick, a 
psychologist in Carl Seashore’s Iowa laboratory. As a colleague of Sea- 
shore, Ruckmick used apparatuses such as the psycho-galvanometer—a 
device that used film to record subjects’ emotional responses—to ana- 
lyze a range of communication phenomena. Ruckmick was the pri- 
mary researcher on one of the two Payne Fund motion picture studies 
completed at Iowa, and the most explicit study of emotion among the 
thirteen final Payne Fund monographs. For this research, Ruckmick 
hooked up a group of children and adults to the psycho-galvanometer, 
had them watch motion pictures, and then recorded their emotional 
reactions to various scenes. This research, like other studies taking 
place at Iowa and in much of the wider scientific community at the 
time, illustrated an interesting array of anxieties both within the general 
culture and among early twentieth-century social scientists. The same 
technological power that made motion pictures dangerous stimulants 
of emotion made the recording apparatuses of the laboratory ideal for 
emotional analysis. These technologies also allowed Ruckmick and his 
colleagues in the social sciences to project an image of an emotion- 
ally controlled, scientific objectivity that sought to highlight their own 
immunity to the emotions of the new media age. 

Departing from these early twentieth-century case studies, chapter 5, 
“Connecting Centuries: The Legacies of Media Physicalism,” considers 
some of the ways these earlier attitudes about emotion and technology 
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have carried over into the early twenty-first century. Although there 
would be a series of ebbs and flows in both social scientific and popu- 
lar attitudes toward technology and emotion, the physicalist outlook 
of the early twentieth century became embedded in a range of institu- 
tions and practices. The Communications Act of 1934 remained in force 
until 1996, and its replacement, the Telecommunications Act of 1996, 
reiterated much of the earlier act's stance on technological and emo- 
tional matters. Likewise, and as I have already suggested, many of the 
utopian and dystopian concerns that greeted the radio and phonograph 
have surrounded the new media of the digital age as well. The social 
scientists and other thinkers of the twentieth century had established 
an American attitude toward new media in general. Media technolo- 
gies were a set of technological and emotional transmissions directly 
impacting audience members, who were themselves but a collection of 
technological and emotional impulses. 

Chapter 5 considers some specific early twenty-first-century exam- 
ples of the rhetoric of media physicalism, showing how the same con- 
cerns about technological sophistication and emotional stimulation 
that characterized the early twentieth century are still at work today. 
Looking at such popular works as Steven Johnsons Everything Bad 
Is Good for You: How Todays Popular Culture Is Actually Making Us 
Smarter, and Nicholas Carr’s book The Shallows: What the Internet 
Is Doing to Our Brains, as well as more academic work on media and 
emotion, I show how a persistent thread of media physicalism unites 
these positions to each other, as well as to the early twentieth-century 
work I discuss. In the second part of the chapter, I use research in the 
philosophy of mind to both critique media physicalism as an approach 
and to further explain the theoretical and philosophical premises that 
underlie the arguments and analyses throughout this book. 

It is clichéd to say that there is some benefit in “talking about our 
feelings.” While this book emphasizes the importance of this kind of 
talk—broadly conceived—it is ambivalent about its relative benefits. 
Certain kinds of talk about technology and emotion, such as those that 
make up the rhetoric of media physicalism, can have a range of con- 
straining effects on a culture. Still, I hope to demonstrate that talking 
about this talk—thinking about how a culture expresses and negotiates 
its celebrations and concerns about mediated emotion—can help us 
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see possibilities occluded by less thoughtful or reflexive kinds of con- 
versations. In taking this approach, this book shares common themes 
with work in what is called the rhetoric of science or, more directly, the 
rhetoric of inquiry. The rhetoric of science, building on the research of 
such writers as Thomas Kuhn, explores how research practices, styles 
of writing, and larger intellectual paradigms structure the thinking of 
the natural sciences. The rhetoric of inquiry, as a group of scholars at 
Seashore’s University of Iowa would eventually call it, expands this per- 
spective to include the human sciences such as psychology and sociol- 
ogy as well as such areas as law, economics, and political science.” 

Scholars in both the rhetoric of science and the rhetoric of inquiry 
have offered useful ways of analyzing a range of established academic 
disciplines, attempting to understand, for example, how the paradigms 
of a field like biology structure what scientists know about the body as 
well as how biological information is communicated from experts to 
the public. However, the early twentieth-century “media researchers” 
I discuss in the following chapters did not participate in a common, 
formal discipline. They were a loose coalition of psychologists, sociolo- 
gists, speech teachers, and others trying to make sense of the emerg- 
ing communication technologies of their period. A field of media or 
communication research would not be formalized for several decades. 
Likewise, and as a result, the lines between academic and public under- 
standings of the media were not as distinct as they might otherwise 
have been. There was no well-established scientific language about the 
media to be translated for the public, although many researchers were 
trying to establish one, and a number of media producers were trying 
to take advantage of it as they did. The rhetoric of media physicalism 
was an emerging blend of cross-disciplinary academic perspectives, the 
promotional claims of commercial media producers, and larger public 
discussions of technology and emotion. 

For like reasons, the rhetoric of media physicalism has an uneasy 
fit with one of the central focuses of rhetoric of science and rhetoric of 
inquiry scholarship: argument. One of the early goals of both approaches 
was to demonstrate how even ostensibly objective sciences were, in fact, 
making arguments and creating persuasive appeals. Chemical formulas 
were not simply abstract renderings of a hidden reality; they were a cer- 
tain kind of persuasive attempt to win people to a chemical reading of the 
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world. Charles Bazerman, an important figure in the rhetoric of inquiry, 
has used this persuasion-focused approach as part of his own “rhetoric 
of technology.’ His book The Languages of Edisons Light seeks to under- 
stand how Thomas Edison, as scientist and businessperson, gave his light 
meaning and sold it to the larger culture. Bazerman does not cast Edi- 
son as some all-knowing, all-powerful persuader of the public, however; 
rather, he suggests that the inventor had to negotiate with the rhetorical 
power of the electric light itself. As Bazerman explains, “The night lit up 
at the flick of a switch argued for itself, electrocution of beast and man 
signified electricity’s terrifying power, and regular delivery of light was 
one means of persuading consumers to pay their monthly electric bills” 
Still, the fact that “Edison was savvy enough as a rhetorician to use all 
these material arguments” explains for Bazerman much of his success.” 

In the examples of media physicalism that I address, there is no clear 
rhetorician or group of rhetoricians offering a unified, persuasive mes- 
sage. Certainly the people I discuss engaged in various sorts of persua- 
sion. Carl Seashore attempted to advocate for a certain psychology of 
music and, eventually, sell his own test of musical talent; stereoscope 
companies attempted to sell a largely outdated technology as a high- 
tech one; speech teachers argued for a new, supposedly scientific under- 
standing of public speaking; radio producers sought to sell audiences 
a specific version of a presumably personable announcer. The physi- 
calist understanding of communication technology and emotion that 
emerged from these messages and interactions was largely a by-prod- 
uct of these other, more explicit goals. None of the thinkers I discuss 
directly advocated a physicalist stance, at least in name; however, as I 
will demonstrate in the following chapters, both individually and col- 
lectively, their messages and practices gave this perspective a particular 
cultural power and even a sense of inevitability. 

As a way of addressing these complexities, I approach media physical- 
ism through a perspective that Jenny Edbauer and Nathaniel Rivers and 
Ryan Weber call rhetorical ecology.** According to Edbauer, rhetorical 
scholarship has tended to focus on concrete “rhetorical situations,’ imag- 
ining a clearly delimited time and space in which rhetorical meanings 
are created. While this might make sense when analyzing a speech that 
takes place in a specific location and moment in time—and even here 
rhetorical theorists have raised questions*—this view cannot account 
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for some of the more complicated interactions to which contemporary 
rhetorical criticism has turned. Edbauer argues that such work demands 
a different approach that recognizes that “the intensity, force, and circu- 
latory range of a rhetoric are always expanding through the mutations 
and new exposures attached to that given rhetoric.” Recognizing these 
energies and mutations, rhetorical ecology “reads rhetoric both as a pro- 
cess of distributed emergence and as an ongoing circulation process.” 

This book undertakes a kind of rhetorical ecology of inquiry, exploring 
the distributed emergence and ongoing circulation of media physicalism. 
The presumed sublime power of early twentieth-century communication 
technologies and a parallel concern for emotional control were a “shared 
contagion” inflecting the eras understandings of media and feelings 
more generally. Phonograph companies’ claims that recorded music gave 
audiences a uniquely powerful form of emotional experience were closely 
connected to educators’ and others’ fears about the emotional dangers of 
movies as well as to psychologists’ arguments about the power of their 
own emotion-recording technologies. As a result, even when these vari- 
ous thinkers seemed to be strongly opposed to each other, they often 
implicitly conspired to build quite similar understandings of mediated 
emotion. Each of the individual voices I explore was thus both a product 
and producer of the larger rhetorical ecology of media physicalism. Even 
as they responded to extant ideas about the emotional power of media 
technology, they pushed them forward in the form of product advertise- 
ments, popular articles, scientific studies, and media policies. 

In exploring these discussions as a rhetorical ecology, I work to stress 
various sorts of connections across the topics and people I address. The 
fact that Carl Seashore’s laboratory used and studied stereoscopes and that 
Seashore was mentioned in various stereoscope company publications 
evidences the often quite concrete relationships between media research- 
ers and media producers during this period. Indeed, Seashore and his 
colleagues appear across the various early twentieth-century chapters, as 
do other important figures in the history of media research, such as the 
psychologist E. B. Titchener, who was the mentor of Christian Ruckmick 
before he joined Seashore’s department. A number of academic institu- 
tions also appear across these chapters, including such universities as 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Ohio State, and University of Chicago, all of which were 
active in the study of communication during the early twentieth century. 
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In making these connections within and across the academy itself, I 
explore some important and well-known ideas in the history of the social 
sciences—such as psychology’s rejection of philosophy and its abandon- 
ment of introspection—with an eye to their importance for the history 
of mediated emotion. As I discuss in more detail in chapter 4, introspec- 
tion was a research method in which people were asked to reflect upon 
their own internal bodily and psychical processes. The fact that psychol- 
ogists studying early twentieth-century media were also instrumental in 
rejecting introspection is an important feature of the rhetorical ecology 
of media physicalism. The view that emotions were primarily bio-tech- 
nological processes made them seem both dangerous, for media users 
and media researchers alike, and below the surface of people's introspec- 
tive perception. Not surprisingly, and as I explain in chapter 4, by the 
19308, various forms of emotion-recording technologies came to replace 
introspection in most psychological labs. While this book is not a history 
of psychology per se, the connections I draw suggest that some central 
concepts in psychology’s history may be intricately connected to broader 
cultural ideas about media and emotion. By the same token, although I 
wont spend much time on physicalism as a formal philosophical posi- 
tion, my arguments about the less philosophically sophisticated position 
of media physicalism may well suggest that anxieties about emotion and 
technology undergird physicalism more generally—that it, too, emerged 
as part of this particular rhetorical ecology. 

By tracing these connections within the academy and showing how 
the academy’s ideas connect to wider discussions of the media, this 
book also offers a historical perspective on the emergence of adminis- 
trative media research. As I mention above, Paul Lazarsfeld identified 
this model of research in the 1940s, but Carl Seashore and a range of 
other social scientists engaged both the government and corporations in 
administrative fashion almost from the beginning of their research into 
communication. This had a powerful influence over the kinds of stud- 
ies these researchers undertook, which typically dealt with questions 
about the shaping of attitudes or the emotional impacts of technologies 
that were especially interesting to business executives or administrative 
officials. These administrative impulses were an important part of the 
early rhetorical ecology of media physicalism, whose technological and 
physiological perspective was especially well suited to corporate and 
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governmental concerns. In an important sense, this book demonstrates, 
administrative communications research and media physicalism have 
intimate connections to each other, at least in the American context. To 
the extent that media physicalism still dominates American thinking 
about the media, it does so alongside a still troubled set of administra- 
tive tendencies. 

Of course, it is easy to assume that arguments about introspection 
or scientific studies of media use are disconnected from popular ideas 
about the media. In exploring how scientists, producers, educators, 
clergy, and others engaged with the new media are part of the same rhe- 
torical ecology, I hope to show the wide reach and broad consequences 
of our thinking about emotion and media in general, as well as of media 
physicalism in particular. Although I place the emergence of the media 
physicalist position in the early twentieth-century United States, it 
built upon a still wider set of rhetorical ecologies (including the earlier 
American ideas about emotion and technology I address in chapter 1). 
Just like concerns about emotion and technology more generally, cer- 
tain aspects of media physicalism may have been at work in Socrates's 
concerns about writing or elocutionists’ celebrations of print. Still, the 
early twentieth-century confluence of the emergence of broadcasting, 
the adoption of a highly commercialized, market model for thinking 
about the media, and American social scientists’ particular perspec- 
tive on these emerging phenomena inflected the rhetorical ecology of 
media physicalism in some especially interesting and problematic ways. 
Indeed, I will argue that media physicalist thinking has become a cen- 
tral component of how a large number of American scientists, policy 
makers, journalists, and others make sense of communication, which, 
beginning in the early twentieth century, came to be seen predomi- 
nantly as a technological process whose consequences were primarily 
about informational and physiological effects. 

In taking aim at these ideas, this book takes seriously James Carey’s 
claim that twentieth-century American thinking about the media has 
been dominated by a “transmission model” that stresses technology, 
efficiency, and impact at the expense of the interaction, dialogue, and 
community encompassed in the “ritual view” that Carey favored. The 
emphasis on transmission has resulted in communication teaching 
and research that focuses on how someone might best affect another 
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person—or avoid being affected—rather than on how people join 
together in communal meaning making.” In offering the history that it 
does, this book suggests one powerful source for the dominance of the 
transmission model of communication—the narrow views of technol- 
ogy and emotion encompassed in media physicalism. 

Exploring media physicalism’s claims about technology and emotion 
demonstrates the powerful consequences of a technologically centered, 
transmission view of communication. If we assume that how people 
feel about a particular piece of media is primarily a question of how 
their body responds to it physiologically, or if the quality of a message 
depends primarily on its technological features, we can avoid asking 
some tough questions about the ethics of communication. In fact, as I 
will demonstrate in the following chapters, in their adoption of media 
physicalism, early media researchers explicitly tried to avoid a series of 
social, historical, cultural, and ethical questions. 

However, questions about who gets access to the media and how, 
about what kinds of values we want our media to uphold, about the 
intricate role of media in the creation of culture, and about all the vari- 
ous ways we might understand quality communication dont simply 
disappear when media researchers take up emotion-measuring tech- 
nologies. To take one powerful and important example, because claims 
about technological power and emotional control inevitably have class, 
race, and gender assumptions built into them, media physicalism 
offers a quite problematic politics of identity, even as it suggests that 
such questions are not relevant to media use or research. Undoubtedly, 
media physicalists of both the early twentieth and early twenty-first cen- 
turies repeatedly make claims about society and culture—for instance, 
arguing that people are becoming too emotionally keyed up, or that, as 
a culture, our lives are faster, better, or worse, than the lives of people 
in the past. However, in tying these claims to the bodies and brains of 
individual people, media physicalism ultimately fails to explore what 
should be central components of the social aspects of mediated emo- 
tions—how a group of people envision themselves, their technologies, 
and their emotions, how this vision is communicated, and the conse- 
quences of this vision for those who do and do not fit within it. In seek- 
ing to understand and challenge the rhetoric of media physicalism, this 
book hopes to bring these important questions to the fore. 


Conflicting Feelings 


Technology and Emotions from Colonial America 


to the New Age of Communication 


Benjamin Franklin was one of the first American media theorists. A 
printer, newspaper publisher, and postmaster, Franklin produced and 
thought about a range of media forms. In his frequent discussions of 
“communication, however, he primarily had something else in mind. 
In explaining an experiment with electricity, Franklin instructed his 
readers to “place a thick piece of glass under the rubbing cushion to 
cut off the communication of electrical fire from the floor to the cush- 
ion.” Similarly, in an explanation of a rudimentary battery made from 
a bottle, Franklin wrote that “the Equilibrium cannot be restored in the 
Bottle by inward Communication, or Contact of the Parts”? In a discus- 
sion of how the lightning rod he designed could help a church, Frank- 
lin offered that “a sufficient metallic communication between the roof 
of the church and the ground” needed to be established.’ For Franklin, 
communication was primarily an electrical interaction between physical 
objects rather than an exchange between people. 

Franklin's use of the term “communication” reflected a common sense 
of the word in his time, though one that was even then beginning to change. 
As John Peters has explained, “The concept of communication as we know 
it originates from an application of physical processes such as magne- 
tism, convection, and gravitation to occurrences between minds.”* The 
seventeenth-century fascination with electricity of which Franklin was an 
important part created a like interest in various other kinds of connectiv- 
ity. If metal objects could develop a magnetic attraction to each other, then 
what about human beings? The fact that we can still speak of a person's 
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“magnetic” personality testifies to this earlier understanding of communi- 
cation as electrical attraction. Our sense of communication is rooted in an 
idea of powerful electrical impulses drawing one body to another. 

The concern with technology and emotion that developed in the 
early twentieth century owed much to this earlier idea of communica- 
tion. The modern concept of communication as sharing of information 
or meaning matured alongside a range of technologies that themselves 
connected bodies via electricity. In harnessing electricity as it did, 
Morse’s telegraph—patented in 1837, not quite fifty years after Frank- 
lins death—embodied and magnified the magnetism of the new age of 
communication. If in Socrates's time the alphabet had caused concerns 
about emotional stimulation and both connection and disconnection, 
the electrical alphabet of Morse’s code would seem to transmit emotion 
itself. The telegraph carried the magnetism of one body to another, via 
its own magnetic wires. 

In exploring this early history, I will argue that, at least in the American 
context, the rhetoric of the technological sublime and the history of emo- 
tion need to be read as parallel parts of a larger rhetorical ecology. The pre- 
sumed power of electrical technologies, especially the telegraph, evoked 
great interest in and concern about emotion. In the nineteenth century, 
a number of commentators celebrated the telegraph as a great emotional 
unifier—a national heart. The more its wires multiplied, however, the 
more people worried that it was causing a form of emotional overstimula- 
tion. These ideas moved hand in hand. The more powerful and omnipres- 
ent communication technologies such as the telegraph seemed to be, the 
more the emotion they seemed to transmit was imagined as a set of elec- 
trical impulses in need of control. The more emotions were seen as elec- 
trical impulses in need of control, the more powerful these communica- 
tion technologies seemed to be. This circular logic eventually culminated 
in the early twentieth-century position that I call media physicalism. 

This chapter traces the history of this developing logic from the found- 
ing of the country to the early twentieth-century period that grounds the 
next several chapters. In comparison to later periods, early Americans saw 
emotional life as a social and public good. Feelings were to be expressed 
publicly, and they formed an important component of peoples bonds 
to one another. Toward the turn of the twentieth century, the continual 
growth of communication technologies, combined with an increasingly 
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urban life, created a range of anxieties about the speed and amount of 
stimulation—emotional, informational, and otherwise—that a person 
could handle and called into question the earlier, more public conception 
of emotion. Not only telegraphs and radios, but such new technologies as 
the automobile created what many saw as a new era of hyperemotional 
stimulation and “speed mania.” This linkage between technological devel- 
opment and emotional stimulation created a central anxiety for think- 
ers of the period: What did civilization mean if the very technologies that 
advanced it also created emotions that were dangerous to its development? 
This apparent paradox weighed heavy on a whole range of arguments 
about the place of technology and emotion in human life, suggesting that 
technologies were both the causes of—and solutions to—emotional over- 
stimulation; enforcing the need for administrative experts to guide the 
technological needs of the public; and depicting the average citizen as an 
overwhelmed, hyped-up addict of the era’s technological emotions. 


God’s Lightning and the National Heart 


For nineteenth-century Americans, perhaps nothing embodied the 
powerful combination of technology and emotion quite as strongly as 
the telegraph. The first stanza of a poem by Elizabeth Barnard entitled 
“The Atlantic Telegraph,” published in 1883, imagined the telegraph’s 
wires as a great emotional unifier: 


Peerless theme of glad emotion 
Linking national hearts in one; 
Through this nerve across the ocean 
Thrills the triumph newly won!° 


Massachusetts senator George F. Hoar likewise celebrated the shared 
sentiment made possible by the telegraph. In one public address, Hoar 
observed that “every speaker and every auditor knows how an emotion 
is multiplied by the size of the audience that feels it? Someone might tell 
a joke to a neighbor “which will hardly create a smile.” However, “say 
the same thing to a great audience of three or four thousand people, 
and in every man’s heart that feeling is multiplied and intensified by the 
knowledge that the same feeling is experienced by every other person.” 
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Addressing the assassination of President Garfield, Hoar claimed that 
“science, the telegraph and the press enabled the emotion of human 
sorrow, at the time of Garfield’s funeral, to be felt over the entire civi- 
lized world? Because of the sharing of emotion made possible by the 
telegraph, with Garfield’s assassination, “a poor, feeble fiend shot off his 
feeble bolt; a single human life was stricken down; and, lo, a throb of 
Divine love thrills a planet!”° 

This same telegraphic sharing of feelings created worry as well. 
According to a letter in the Philadelphia Medical Times from 1883, the 
emotional stimulation of the telegraph could do harm to the human 
body: 


All day long there is the telegraph boy with his sharp summons and the 
emotion which is inseparable from the nature of the message sent. When 
a man only got his letters in the morning he was pretty safe from sur- 
prises for the rest of the day; but with the telegraph he has no remission 
from anxiety and is on the tenter-hooks all day long. . . . What chance 
have the assimilative organs, so intimately related with the emotions, of 
preserving their even way amidst such tumult and disturbance?’ 


In a like vein, an article entitled “Intellectual Effects of Electricity” 
argued that the telegraph’s “constant excitements of feeling unjustified 
by fact ... must in the end, one would think, deteriorate the intelligence 
of all to whom the telegraph appeals”? Still another writer suggested 
that the telegraph had potentially harmful effects on people’s emotions, 
in that it “searches every nook and corner of the world every day, drag- 
ging into light, not only every crime that is committed, but every dis- 
agreeable feature of human society?’ 

Summing up some of these contradictory positions, a poem that cel- 
ebrated the telegraph as both “grandly and simply sublime” and a “sen- 
sitive link” binding people in mutual feeling also warned of the poten- 


tial dangers of these connections: 


But ye must watch it in good sooth 
lest false fever it swerve 

touch it in tenderest truth 

as the world’s exquisite nerve.” 
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Exquisite nerve and national heart, the telegraph embodied for these 
commentators a particularly powerful—and contradictory—techno- 
logical emotion. 

These contrasting positions on the value of the telegraph’s emotional 
unification make sense in the context of America’s larger histories of 
technology and emotion. As Leo Marx has explained, early American 
confrontations with technology were dominated by what he terms, fol- 
lowing the historian Perry Miller, “the rhetoric of the technological 
sublime." Because of its vast, uncultivated land areas, Marx argues, 
from the beginning of the age of discovery America seemed the perfect 
setting for the classic “Virgilian mode.” In this archetypal formula, a 
good shepherd would “withdraw from the great world and begin a new 
life in a fresh, green landscape”? The mythic American frontier proved 
for many a powerful counterpoint to the supposed civilizing influences 
of Europe and suggested a mode of sublimity unique to the new con- 
tinent. Hawthorne's Sleepy Hollow, Thoreau’s Walden Pond, Jefferson's 
pure and innocent Virginia, and a myriad of other literary and politi- 
cal images on which Marx draws seemed to celebrate a pure American 
landscape untouched by modern life. Influenced in various ways by the 
European aesthetics they were presumably escaping, however, even as 
these new settlers praised the American wilderness, they fantasized its 
transformation into the more cultivated, civilized “middle-landscape” 
of the garden. Jefferson's ideal citizen was the yeoman farmer or “hus- 
bandman” who turned the chaotic wilderness into a more ordered, pro- 
ductive space for the cultivation of crops. The ideal landscape assumed 
a middle ground between some primitive, untouched nature and a 
more cultured, civilized one. 

The example of the locomotive provides Marx with a strong exam- 
ple of this general rhetoric. Although such writers as Hawthorne and 
Emerson initially decried the railroad for the ways that it disturbed the 
bucolic American prairie, with increasing frequency, people eventually 
began to celebrate its technological mediation of the landscape. “There 
is a special affinity between the machine and the new republic,’ Marx 
observes, because “the raw landscape is an ideal setting for technologi- 
cal progress.”” Wolfgang Schivelbusch notes a similar ambivalence in 
the European reception of the railroad. While those people accustomed 
to the slower travel of the horse-drawn carriage were often critical of 
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the trains rapid movement through the landscape, others began to 
champion the uniquely technological view of the prairie made possible 
by locomotion. These spectators did not see “a picturesque landscape 
destroyed by the railroad.” For them, the train had created a new land- 
scape, to be taken in through a series of high-velocity “glances? Amer- 
icans moved still more quickly to this more celebratory view of railroad 
travel. However disturbing the railroad might have seemed to the pre- 
sumably pristine American landscape, in its raw power to consume the 
countryside it also appeared to many as a natural symbol of a develop- 
ing ideology of technological progress. 

In discussing the technological sublime, Marx, like Miller before him, 
tends to employ the term “sublime” in a fairly mundane sense—as, say, 
wonder or excitement—using it primarily to describe various celebrations 
of technology. However, the ambivalence that greeted both the telegraph 
and the railroad suggests that a notion of sublimity drawn more clearly 
from the work of Edmund Burke or Immanuel Kant might be more appro- 
priate. In his classic eighteenth-century discussion, Burke argued that a 
person experienced the sublime when faced with something that evoked 
a sense of vastness, magnificence, power, infinity, terror, or another sensa- 
tion of astonishment. For him, “delightful horror” was “the most genuine 
effect, and truest test of the sublime?” Kant likewise explained that when 
someone experiences a sublime object, “the mind is not simply attracted 
by the object, but is also alternatively repelled thereby? As a result, “the 
delight in the sublime does not so much involve positive pleasure as 
admiration or respect, i.e., merits the name of a negative pleasure?” The 
sublime, as understood by Burke, Kant, and many of their eighteenth- 
century counterparts, was a feeling of fearful wonder that resulted from 
the confrontation with some terrifyingly awesome object. 

That the telegraph could be both celebrated as a “peerless theme of glad 
emotion” and condemned for its “constant excitements of feeling unjusti- 
fied by fact” suggests that it was greeted with just this sense of delight- 
ful horror. This grew in part from its status as electrical communication, 
electricity itself being met with its own powerful rhetoric of sublimity. 
Edmund Burke had early on suggested that attending to “the last extreme 
of littleness” could evoke a sublime experience. When humans consid- 
ered objects of a “diminishing scale of existence; they would “become 
amazed and confounded at the wonders of minuteness?” Electricity 
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had just this sense of wonder. In 1874, one minister claimed that “since 
electricity has become known (in part), it furnishes a far more forcible 
symbol of spirit, and even of divine power. In fact, he contended, “it has 
many of the attributes of those spirits which the Almighty makes his mes- 
sengers, the flame of fire which he makes his ministers?” Still another 
writer argued that “from electricity, which is the invisible body of God, 
have emanated all the visible substances that constitute globes, and from 
the fullness of his spirit have emanated all life, form, and motion?” The 
sublime power of electricity was one with the sublime power of God.” 

By harnessing electricity for the purpose of communication, the tele- 
graph seemed to give the human voice a godlike reach. In an early his- 
tory, Charles Briggs and August Maverick called the telegraph “a per- 
petual miracle, which no familiarity can render commonplace.” Given 
the telegraph’s miraculous character, they asked, “For what is the end 
to be accomplished, but the most spiritual ever possible? Not the modi- 
fication or transportation of matter, but the transmission of thought?” 
An article describing how the telegraph was used to spread informa- 
tion about crimes claimed that “God’s lightning pursuing murder has 
become a true and active thing” According to James Carey, whose 
own concept of the “rhetoric of the electrical sublime” built upon Marx’s 
ideas, the telegraph entered “American discussions not as a mundane 
fact but as divinely inspired for the purpose of spreading the Christian 
message farther and faster, eclipsing time and transcending space, sav- 
ing the heathen, bringing closer and making more probable the day of 
salvation.’ Owing to this mysterious, transcendent understanding, the 
telegraph also became attached to a range of psychic practices such as 
spiritualism and mesmerism.™ The mysterious power of the telegraph 
promised, in the words of Gardner Spring, “a spiritual harvest because 
thought now travels by steam and magnetic wires?” 

That not just thought, but emotion could be carried by the telegraph 
was a central component of its apparently sublime power. The train was 
delightfully horrifying for how it travelled the vast American landscape, 
“annihilating space and time?” The country’s expansive railroad tracks 
testified to the force of technological progress and the inevitable taming of 
the raw prairies of the American frontier. Telegraph wires covered much 
of the landscape as well, and, in fact, often ran parallel to railroad tracks 
as telegraphic signals were used to regulate time between stations and 
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provided other communications important to train travel.” Whereas the 
railroad transported people, however, the telegraph, as exquisite nerve and 
national heart, seemed itself a technological embodiment of a certain kind 
of personhood, stretching Americans’ nervous systems to the far reaches 
of the landscape. In another annihilation of space and time, the telegraph 
could seize sentiments from any corner of the country and quickly trans- 
mit them to all the others. To its critics and celebrants alike, the telegraph 
was a sublime technology with the ability to transmit sublimity itself. 

The concept of a national heart had a particularly important meaning 
during this time period, in that the highly social idea of the passions was 
still an important part of the public consciousness. Before the more nar- 
row idea of emotions that is explored in the following chapters came to 
prominence, emotions could still be both public and powerful without 
necessarily being seen as dangerous. In fact, in certain circumstances a 
cultured response entailed extremely public, highly animated emotional 
displays. As one eighteenth-century writer explained, reason alone is not 
enough to guide a public because it “is like an old Man, full of Prudence 
and Sagacity, who judges excellently, but wants Vigour and Agility to act? 
The public required passion as well, for “Reason shews the Goal, and the 
Passions animate the Race?” An essay published in the New York Maga- 
zine in the late eighteenth century claimed that “passions are in the moral 
what motion is in the natural world,’ because “the passions animate the 
moral world?” According to these writers, the cultivation of passion 
played an important role in maintaining a healthy public. 

A powerful, public conception of the passions played an important 
part in early American religious life as well. The religious revival com- 
monly referred to as the Great Awakening, which began in New Eng- 
land in the 1730s and 1740s, placed a high premium on the experience 
and expression of emotion. One of the great champions of the revival, 
Jonathan Edwards, stood as a strong proponent of religious passion. 
His sermon “Sinners in the Hands of an Angry God;” first delivered 
in Enfield, Connecticut, on July 8, 1741, testified to the powerful terror 
through which human beings should view their Lord: 


The God that holds you over the pit of hell, much as one holds a spi- 
der, or some loathsome insect, over the fire, abhors you and is dreadfully 
provoked; his wrath towards you burns like fire; he looks upon you as 
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worthy of nothing else but to be cast into the fire; he is of purer eyes than 
to bear to have you in his sight; you are ten thousand times so abomi- 
nable in his eyes, as the most hateful and venomous serpent is in ours.” 


The fervent preaching of Edwards and other ministers involved in the 
Awakening spawned a popular religious movement. On at least one occa- 
sion, after hearing Edwards preach, members of his audience gathered 
with him in a private house in which could be heard not only “sobs,” but 
“Groans & Screaches as of Women in the Pains of Childbirth” and “Houl- 
ings and Yellings, which to Even a Carnal Man might point out Hell, & 
Convince him that Concience [sic] let loose?” Edwards championed both 
his own and his congregation’s impassioned emotions. Provided he spoke 
the truth, he held, “I should think myself in the way of my duty to raise 
the affections of my hearers as high as I possibly can,”” even if that meant 
“speaking terror?” Edwards and his followers viewed the public sharing of 
highly impassioned speech as a fundamental part of religious experience. 

Religious sentiments were not the only ones to be shared in pub- 
lic. Despite the presumably private and intimate communications they 
entailed, public love letters were common among eighteenth-century 
Americans, as Nicole Eustace has demonstrated. Caught between ear- 
lier practices in which young peoples parents were expected to select 
their marriage partners based on various economic considerations, and 
later ideals that stressed romantic love, eighteenth-century suitors often 
addressed their impassioned letters not to their intended, but to one of his 
or her family members. When the Philadelphian Henry Drinker expressed 
his powerful love for Betsy Sandwith, he addressed his letters to her sister, 
Mary. Suitors performed these public displays of affection in order to dem- 
onstrate their commitment to a range of familial and social norms. The 
more willing people were to publicly express their love, the more devoted 
they seemed to be toward the various relations of power that supported the 
period’s bonds of kinship.** Such powerful and public expressions of emo- 
tion could both demonstrate and secure one’s social standing. 

Other public expressions of emotion carried similar cultural power. 
For instance, in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, the 
public expression of tears could provide evidence of someone's virtue, 
good standing, and even masculinity. A poem entitled “A Tear, printed 
in 1799 in the Rural Magazine, champions both the sacred beauty and 
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naturalness of crying. Stressing its spiritual power, the poem describes a 
tear as “a sweet drop of pure and pearly light” and a “benign restorer of 
the soul.” The poem’s final lines use the relationship between tears and 
the law of gravity to demonstrate their natural wonder and force: 


The very law which molds a tear, 

And bids it trickle from its source, 

That law presents the earth a sphere, 
And guides the planets in their course.” 


A poem printed in an 1800 edition of Weekly Museum similarly claimed 
that “no radiant pearl which crested fortune wears” could “shine with 
such lustre as the tears that break / For others woe, down Virtue's 
manly cheek?”* Although there was some disagreement regarding the 
relative “manliness” of tears, a number of writers in this period, like this 
poet, found something eminently masculine about crying. The public 
shedding of tears, even by men, offered the kind of shared sociality and 
emotional unification that was the hallmark of the passions.” 

The example of elocutionary speaking—the dominant speaking style 
taught at schools and universities during the nineteenth century*—dem- 
onstrates another context in which people were to celebrate and even 
cultivate the impassioned, public performance of emotion. Elocutionists 
recited poems and offered orations at a range of public functions, using 
elaborately designed gestures and vocal inflections. As William T. Ross 
explained, “Elocution is a means for artistic and intellectual culture. It is an 
accomplishment. It improves the conversational powers. To the possessor 
of the art, it is a solid satisfaction, and it enhances the enjoyment of soci- 
ety?” In developing a student's ability to display emotions appropriately, 
elocutionary study promised “the enlargement and elevation of human 
personality through the proper cultivation of the power of expression?””° 

In order to develop this elevated personality, elocutionists adopted 
a set of prescribed vocal and bodily practices assumed to evoke par- 
ticular emotions. In the 1881 book A Manual of Gesture, Albert Bacon 
diagrammed and explained three kinds of hand movements—descend- 
ing, horizontal, and ascending—each of which was divided into front, 
oblique, lateral, and oblique backwards positions.“ Bacon explained the 
emotional force of these movements: 
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In the mechanical execution of gesture we employ straight lines and 
curves; as in geometry, to which the laws of gesture are referable. Straight 
lines, which indicate directness of thought, are employed to express bold, 
energetic and abrupt ideas. The curved lines are used in more calm and 
quiet states of mind, to express gentle and genial thoughts and emotions, 
and are also adapted to the boldest flights of oratory.” 


An earlier writer explained that in order to achieve the correct emo- 
tional force when speaking, “we must be careful to let the stroke of the 
hand, which marks force, or emphasis, keep exact time with the force 
of pronunciation?“ Through a mode of bodily and vocal control based 
on these well-defined practices, speakers were expected to engage in a 
highly theatrical, impassioned, emotional display. 

This type of elocutionary practice performed what Peter Stearns has 
called a “Victorian style” of emotion. Although Victorian-era Ameri- 
cans have often been imagined as especially repressed, Stearns suggests 
that such interpretations ignore how this same culture often embraced 


Figure 1.1 


Right hand ascending oblique vertical, sacred, or sublime deprecation. 
Reprinted from Albert Bacon, A Manual of Gesture (Chicago: Griggs, 1881), 
117. According to Bacon, this movement should accompany a phrase such as 
“Forbid it, Heaven!” 
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and celebrated the passions. Victorian-era interests “in strong wills, 
in romantic idylls, in evocative cemeteries, in tales of heroism, and, of 
course, in true, loving womanhood” both evidenced and contributed 
to this often celebratory understanding of the passions. During this 
period, Americans regularly advocated both self-control and impas- 
sioned public expressions of emotions, as in the example of elocution. 
While this might seem contradictory, it resonated with larger concerns 
about decorum and taste that also inflected the period. Dominant cul- 
tural attitudes during this era often associated highly theatrical per- 
formances of the self with indications of a strong cultural upbringing. 
Such performances signified people’s abilities to both take control over 
their bodies and to achieve some ideal of transcendent emotionality. 

The phrase “dominant cultural attitudes” is fitting here, as not every class 
or group was equally included in this culture of emotion. Even among the 
educated classes, the emotions of women and men were to be cultivated dif- 
ferently. “So much depends upon the temper of women, claimed a writer in 
the Boston Weekly Magazine, “that it ought to be most carefully cultivated 
in early life; girls should be more inured to restraint than boys, because 
they are likely to meet with more restraint in society? The uneducated 
were even more excluded from these emotional ideals. “The difference 
between a savage New Hollander, and a highly polished European, is as 
great as between animals ofa distinct species,’ argued one early nineteenth- 
century writer. “By education the most powerful natural passions are either 
suppressed or strengthened.”*° Without proper education, people risked 
either succumbing to uncontrolled emotional outbursts or “drudg[ing] on 
through life with scarce any feelings or apprehensions beyond the present 
moment?” Of course, not every group excluded from this culture wanted 
to be part of it. From the perspective of one advocate of the working classes, 
these supposedly cultured classes were “burning under the unholy passion” 
of avarice, which “stifled every monition of conscience.’ 

Despite such disagreements and inconsistencies, the various edicts 
of this early American culture of emotional display had consequences 
throughout the newly formed nation, even for those outside the dom- 
inant culture. The religious revivalists of the awakenings, for instance, 
took a special interest in Native Americans, seeking to educate the young 
on the proper modes of emotional experience and performance. “The 
morning I last left the school,” wrote one such missionary, “the two most 
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forward boys, whom I use as interpreters, were bathed in tears under a 
sense of their sin.” He imagined that “should they get religion they should 
be qualified to have easy access to the consciences of their friends?” 
Another writer commented that certain Native American traits were “so 
humane and generous as to produce in the civilized mind mingled emo- 
tions of astonishment and delight? observing that “it thus appears, that 
rude and uncultivated minds are susceptible of the finest sensibility, of 
the warmest attachments, of the most inviolable friendship?*° 
Recounting a story that echoed Jonathan Edwards’ celebrations of 
religious terror, an article in the United States Christian Magazine rev- 
eled in an African American man’s account of the awakenings of his own 
Christian sentiments after having read the Bible. When the narrator of 
the article asked the man about his conversion, he reportedly answered, 


Why Massah, I found that I had a very bad heart, Massah, a very bad 
heart indeed: I felt pain that God would destroy me because I was wicked, 
and done nothing as I should do. God was holy and I was very vile and 
naughty; so I could have nothing from him but brimstone and hell. 


Moved by the man’s confession, the narrator explained that the man 
had “entered into a full account of his convictions of sin which were 
indeed as deep and piercing as any I had ever heard of?" In the view 
of these advocates of the dominant emotionology, those groups outside 
the white, educated classes could still learn this culture of emotional 
experience, and thus be subject to its pressures. Those who failed or 
refused to do so faced consequences of their own. Claims about emo- 
tional propriety served to support a range of cultural practices and to 
condemn others—the weight of the latter falling heavily on those out- 
side the dominant classes. 

As these examples illustrate, although a range of countervailing forces 
inflected the emotional culture of late eighteenth- and early nineteenth- 
century America, certain dominant attitudes took form and persisted 
across these longer periods of time. In such mainstream practices as the 
awakenings, public love letters, elocution, and so forth, feelings were 
imagined as overwhelmingly public, social goods that needed to be culti- 
vated and shared in order for their true power to be realized. This under- 
standing is reflected in the eighteenth- and nineteenth-century preference 
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for the word “passion” over “emotion.” The passions carried a religious 
connotation that implicated them in a larger network of social relations. 
The word “emotion,” particularly as it was understood by early twentieth- 
century Americans, emphasized more private, biological connotations 
distinct from this earlier American emotionology. The cultivated Ameri- 
can of the era of the passions was to develop a range of extremely strong 
feelings and then channel them into impassioned public displays. 

In tracing America’s transformation from a social understanding of 
the passions to a more individual-focused idea of the emotions, the tele- 
graph again provides a powerful example. Beginning in the 1870s, an 
interesting debate about the nature of telegraphic emotions arose around 
a series of legal cases in which customers sued telegraph companies for 
“mental anguish” caused by late or undelivered messages. In one prece- 
dent-setting case, on January 16, 1874, a woman died in Giddings, Texas, 
and one of her relatives sent a telegram to Austin, attempting to inform 
her son, C. O. So Relle, of her death and upcoming funeral. However, 
the telegram was not delivered quickly enough, and the young man sued 
Western Union over the mental anguish he claimed to have experienced 
as a result of missing his mother’s funeral. Even after a lower court dis- 
missed the case, the Texas Supreme Court held that “it appears to us that 
the natural consequence of a failure to promptly transmit and deliver a 
message like that in this case . . . is to produce the keenest grief incident 
to a disappointment.” They found that So Relle had a valid claim and 
could recover the $50,000 he requested for his suffering.” 

The So Relle case set a strong national precedent during the 1880s and 
1890s. In an Indiana case, a man whose wife was about to die telegraphed 
his sister and brother-in-law to ask them to join him at her deathbed. As 
a result of a delay in the message’s delivery, however, they were not able to 
arrive before she passed away. According to the Indiana Supreme Court, 
“by reason of their absence, and of the great desire the [man’s] wife had 
expressed to see them before her death,” the man had “suffered great uneas- 
iness, anguish, and anxiety of mind”* In a North Carolina case, a young 
woman was left stranded at a train station because the telegraph company 
failed to deliver a message that her father had sent, asking a friend to pick 
her up. As a result of the ordeal, including the daughter’s apparently trau- 
matic taxi ride arranged by the “colored matron” of the train station, both 
the daughter and father claimed that they had suffered mental anguish. 
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Despite a lower court’s ruling, the North Carolina Supreme Court found 
that both the father and daughter had legitimate claims.™* 

In keeping with the public understanding of emotion that was still 
alive at this time, these courts argued that telegraph companies had a 
public responsibility to the emotions of their customers. From the courts’ 
standpoint, telegraph operators themselves played an especially impor- 
tant public role in the electronic dissemination of emotion. Because 
they had to read people’s messages in order to transmit them, the Texas 
and other courts believed that telegraph operators had an empathetic 
responsibility to the emotions of their customers. When these operators 
received messages such as “Billie is very low; come at once”» or “my wife 
is very ill, not expected to live,” they were expected to understand the 
emotional importance of the message and then to treat it with an appro- 
priate level of concern. As the Indiana court mentioned above explained, 
when receiving such messages, a telegraph company was “bound to 
know that mental anguish might, and most probably would, come to 
some person in case it failed to act promptly in transmitting and deliver- 
ing the dispatch?” Telegraph companies’ responsibilities did not amount 
to simply transmitting a message. They also played an important role as 
public arbiters in peoples emotional connections. 

Sustaining the general rhetoric of the period, these cases also high- 
lighted the sublime power of telegraphy. In deciding So Relle, the Texas 
court had relied upon Thomas Shearman and Amasa Redfield’s Trea- 
tise of the Law of Negligence, which had likewise argued that telegraph 
companies should be held responsible for the mental anguish caused 
by undelivered messages. Shearman and Redfield based much of their 
position on the unique features of telegraphic communication. As 
compared to other kinds of business transactions, when people spent 
money on a telegraph message they were entering into a kind of trans- 
action that was “sui generis? Shearman and Redfield did their best to 
capture what they saw as the sublime mystery of the telegraph: 


The message must be put upon the wire by a series of longer or shorter pres- 
sures of the operator’s finger. If he keeps his finger down a second too long 
or raises it a second too soon, he will destroy the meaning of the message, 
as will be seen when we describe the form in which it arrives at the other 
end of the line. The electricity which is let loose by the operator's finger then 
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passes along the wire, and delivers a series of shocks at every office, corre- 
sponding in length with the fingering of the operator. The particular opera- 
tor who, bya peculiar signal, has been warned to prepare for messages, then 
listens to a series of snapping sounds, unintelligible to untrained ears, but 
which he is able to translate into letters of the English alphabet.** 


For Shearman and Redfield, the electrical lightning of the telegraph 
demonstrated the uniqueness of its role in communication. 

Both Shearman and Redfield and the Texas court—which heard a 
number of other death message cases in the wake of So Relle—saw the 
presumed sublime power of telegraphy as fundamental to telegraph 
companies’ responsibilities to the emotions of the public. As the Texas 
court explained, telegraph companies had been given “special fran- 
chises and privileges under the law,” in order to help them “to furnish 
for compensation the means of rapid communication.” This “rapid 
communication” likewise made the telegraph an ideal means of send- 
ing emotionally urgent messages whose speedy delivery was of great 
importance—provided, of course, they were actually delivered with 
the speed the telegraph promised. Given its high-technology status, the 
court reasoned, “the resort to this mode of transmitting information 
should of itself be held sufficient notice to the company’s agents that as 
between the sender and the party to whom sent, the message is deemed 
to be of some importance?” For similar reasons, Shearman and Red- 
field asserted that “as compared with almost any other kind of business, 
the care required by a telegrapher would be called ‘great care:”® It was 
the very sublime electrical power of telegraphy that required telegraph 
companies’ great duty to the emotions of the public. 

Even as these decisions were being offered, American conceptions 
of emotion were beginning to change. In a fairly short period from the 
1890s to the turn of the century, the So Relle court’s emphasis on tele- 
graph companies’ public emotional responsibilities moved from being 
seen as common sense to a kind of relic of a bygone era of overwrought 
sentimentality. The authors of an 1893 legal treatise argued that most 
courts agreed with the So Relle approach." In 1905, however, an arti- 
cle in the Columbia Law Review suggested that “the weight of judicial 
authority is opposed to the Texas doctrine, and denies a recovery of 
damages for mental anguish only, resulting from negligent failure to 
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deliver a telegraph message.” Evaluating the recent climate of these 
cases for mental anguish, a 1909 article in the Yale Law Review similarly 
asserted that “upon examining the cases it is apparent that the weight of 
authority is opposed to this doctrine’? The So Relle courts particular 
argument about the responsibilities of telegraph companies had gone 
the way of the Victorian style of emotional display. 

The celebrations and concerns surrounding the communication of 
feeling made possible by the telegraph played into the complex pub- 
lic conception of emotion so prominent in the nineteenth century. Like 
the public love letter, the most intimate messages sent via telegram were 
subject to the public perusal of the telegraph operator, who thus could 
be held responsible for a portion of their emotional consequences. By 
“linking national hearts in one; the sublime power of the telegraph 
seemed to offer a technological manifestation of the public nature of 
emotion, uniting people in one exquisite nerve. While this shared emo- 
tional stimulation was often celebrated, as it had been by the advocates 
of the Great Awakening, it also began to make people uneasy, as the 
above concerns about the intellectual effects of electricity demonstrate. 
As the United States expanded its communication technologies in the 
early twentieth century, social researchers, clergy, educators, business- 
people, and numerous others increasingly stressed the private, individ- 
ual aspects of emotion. For reasons of both social welfare and personal 
gain, people were encouraged more and more to keep their emotions to 
themselves. This reflected changing attitudes about both human feel- 
ings and the technologies that communicated them. 


Technology and Emotion in a High-Speed Culture 


In his own discussion of the history of American emotions, Peter Stearns 
has argued that the early twentieth-century United States saw the emer- 
gence of a dominant emotionology of “American cool,’ which stressed an 
individualized, controlled emotional demeanor that contrasted in signifi- 
cant ways with earlier American attitudes about emotion.” In line with 
the above discussions, Stearns suggests that many of the more impas- 
sioned ideas of emotional expression of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries were eventually seen as inappropriate by early twentieth-cen- 
tury Americans. For instance, “fearsome animal dances associated with 
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folk Christmas” had been part of many nineteenth-century American 
Christmas celebrations, and it was not until the early twentieth century 
that “figures like the German-American Belsnickel, a fur-wearing variant 
of St. Nick who carried sticks for beating bad children while recording 
their names in a punishment book, disappeared entirely? ® 

Working in Stearnss emotionological tradition, Linda Rosenzweig 
illustrates that women of the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries 
had expressed deep sentiments for their female friends, often using the 
same romantic language associated with communication between lovers. 
However, Rosenzweig argues, changes in psychological theories of friend- 
ship and societal norms about same-sex relationships during the first two 
decades of the century saw these expressions cool down, as women were 
supposed to save much of this romantic emotionality for their newly 
important “companionate” marriages.®° Similarly, as Michael Barton has 
demonstrated, although stories of tragedy in early twentieth-century 
newspapers provided detailed, gory accounts that read like gothic horror, 
by the 1920s and 1930s American journalism had largely put these aside for 
more sterile accounts that rejected such horrifying images.” In these ways, 
Stearns and his adherents argue, much of the Victorian conception of the 
passions was replaced with a more controlled, cool conception of emotion. 

The cultural negotiations—and contradictions—through which 
Americans posited this cool emotionology take vivid form when 
viewed in relationship to attitudes about technology in the early twen- 
tieth century. The idea that the telegraph could transmit emotion ges- 
tured toward a more electrical conception of feeling that was begin- 
ning to take shape during the nineteenth century and that reached a 
sort of pinnacle in the rhetoric I identify as media physicalism. If emo- 
tions could be communicated via the telegraph—here picking up some 
of Franklin’s older sense of communication—then they must in some 
sense themselves be electrical. Indeed, the social scientists I discuss in 
chapter 4 identified emotions directly as a kind of electrical conductiv- 
ity of the body. This suggested that the emotional body had some of the 
same sublime features as electricity itself; peoples bodies were seen to 
vibrate with the same throbbing intensity as the national heart of the 
telegraph. While this extended the reach of the human senses, it also 
suggested that peoples feelings could lead to all manners of dangerous 
technical effects, including overload, speed, and shock. 
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The sense that the new technologies were overloading or speeding 
up the culture was prominent in the early twentieth century. The Eng- 
lish psychologist Graham Wallas opened his 1914 book The Great Soci- 
ety with an observation about the chaotic effects of emotional and tech- 
nological connectivity: 


During the last hundred years the external conditions of civilised life have 
been transformed by a series of inventions which have abolished the old 
limits to the creation of mechanical force, the carriage of men and goods, 
and communication by written and spoken words. One effect of this trans- 
formation is a general change of social scale. Men find themselves working 
and thinking and feeling in relation to an environment, which, both in its 
world-wide extension and its intimate connection with all sides of human 
existence, is without precedent in the history of the world.® 


The Great Society was one of speed, connectivity, and, ultimately, dan- 
gerous stimulation. 

Wallas’s arguments resonated strongly with his American counter- 
parts. The journalist and cultural critic Walter Lippmann, who took a 
class from Wallas while he was a visiting professor at Harvard and to 
whom Wallas addressed the preface of The Great Society, similarly 
decried the new state of connection. For Lippmann and Wallas, a prob- 
lem resulted from the fact that the scale of the community had grown so 
much that people could not know the others on whom their livelihood 
and culture depended. The Great Society was a large-scale accumulation 
of anonymous, chattering voices, competing with each other for public 
attention. Lippmann argued in his 1922 book Public Opinion that the size 
of the Great Society made it very difficult for any individual to grasp 
the affairs of the public as a whole. The lives of his contemporaries were 
filled with too much information from disparate sources and on too 
many different topics. As a result, Lippmann claimed, “political opinion 
on the scale of the Great Society requires an amount of selfless equanim- 
ity rarely attainable by any one for any length of time.’ Given the stress 
of making sense of this complex of information, Lippmann wrote, “the 
private citizen today has come to feel rather like a deaf spectator in the 
back row, who ought to keep his mind on the mystery off there, but can- 
not quite manage to stay awake.” Although the American philosopher 
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John Dewey famously disagreed with Lippmann about the solutions to 
these early twentieth-century problems, he viewed the Great Society in 
a similarly negative light. “The Great Society created by steam and elec- 
tricity may be a society, but it is not a community,” he wrote. Like Wal- 
las and Lippmann, Dewey held that “the invasion of the community by 
the new and relatively impersonal and mechanical modes of combined 
human behavior is the outstanding fact of modern life?” 

Concerns about the scale of the Great Society created parallel concerns 
about emotion. For instance, at the turn of the century a range of social 
scientists became interested in “crowd psychology” as they attempted to 
understand the emotional effects of the connections made possible by this 
new technological age. In a defining discussion of the topic, the French 
writer Gustave Le Bon held that “the recent development of the newspaper 
press by whose agency the most contrary opinions are being brought before 
the attention of the crowds” contributed to the emergence of emotionally 
keyed-up masses that could not rationally reflect on their behavior.” 

Although Wallas was critical of crowd psychology, many of his own 
positions suggested similar problems with the emotions of the Great 
Society. In discussing the development of advertising, Wallas argued that 


young men of good education, naturally warm feelings, and that delicate 
sense of the emotional effect of words which, under different circum- 
stances, might have made them poets, are now being trained as convinc- 
ing liars, as makers, that is to say, of statements, to whose truth they are 
indifferent, in such a form that readers shall subconsciously assume the 
personal sincerity of the writer.” 


Wallas saw the subconscious power of such advertisements as akin to 
“telepathy””*— they worked subtly on the minds and emotions of their 
audiences, rather than through the more brute forms of suggestion and 
imitation he believed crowd psychologists attributed to them. Discuss- 
ing the impact of news and other stories, Lippmann argued that “the 
account of what has happened out of sight and hearing in a place where 
we have never been, has not and never can have, except briefly as in a 
dream or fantasy, all the dimensions of reality.” However, he added, “it 
can arouse all, and sometimes even more emotion than the reality?” 
As had been the case for some critics of the telegraph, the apparently 
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extreme connectivity of the Great Society promised to stimulate mass 
emotion in some potentially threatening ways. 

If notions of the technological overstimulation of emotion pervaded 
thinking about the Great Society, it was because so many technolo- 
gies had come to be seen as powerful forms of emotional stimulation. 
Besides the communication technologies that are the primary focus of 
this book, discussions of the emotional mania associated with the auto- 
mobile illustrate another fascinating case. A 1903 New York Times article 
explained that “the racing motor has given us a new disease,’ which writ- 
ers variously termed “motor intoxication,” “speed madness,” and “speed 
mania.” In giving owners and their chauffeurs the capability of travelling 
at significant rates of speed, the car had apparently created a drug-like 
new stimulation, with debilitating individual and cultural effects: 


The mental and moral states of the chauffeur [while speeding] become 
abnormal, the change being not unlike that by which Dr. Jekyll was 
transformed into Mr. Hyde. When the madness has possession of him 
the chauffeur becomes reckless, vindictive, furiously aggressive, and is 
swayed and controlled by whatever angry or insane impulse seizes him. 
A high rate of speed works him into the kind of nervous excitation which 
makes the person suffering from alcoholic stimulation indifferent to 
consequences, and eager only to gratify his momentary insane impulse.” 


Intoxicated in this way, automobilists took pleasure in the very threats 
their manic driving created. “The automobilist is not less humane than 
other people,’ suggested another New York Times article, “but undoubt- 
edly he does derive great satisfaction and excitement in seeing how 
closely he can miss his fellow-citizens who are riding or walking on the 
same thoroughfares through which he recklessly whizzes.””’ 

Despite the gendered nature of these comments, men were not the 
only ones who seemed to fall victim to speed madness. In 1910, the writer 
Kate Masterson claimed that “woman—the Twentieth-century produc- 
tion—has sold her birthright of emancipation. She is slave to the Motor- 
Car—the great, luridly painted, furious, rankly odorous machine that 
now whizzes through the streets of every great city in the world.” The 
whizzing of the car impacted “not only the athletic, sport-loving femi- 
nines.’ Rather, “even the physically delicate, [had] learned to glory in the 
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dangers of the automobile and to laugh at narrow escapes from smash- 
ups, as if the game were as simple as croquet.” In Masterson’s analysis, the 
delicacy of the cult of true womanhood had been all but destroyed by the 
car's arrival. “Mercy and kindness have been feminine traits allowed to 
even the least of them,” she argued. “But all of these loveable womanisms 
have been lost in the new delirium, the mysterious intoxication of the 
devil wagon.” The whizzing automobile not only made the streets more 
dangerous, but threatened the basic fabric of feminine society. For Mas- 
terson, the car had “[made] the quiet joys of home and hearth seem only 
amusements for the peasant. It [had] brutalized every fine feeling—with 
all its tremendous rush of power and speed and consequence!”” 

The idea that driving a car could be dangerously intoxicating or 
could create a kind of addictive mania was an important implication of 
the new, technologically focused conception of the emotions (though it 
had deeper roots in Socrates’s conception of speech as a pharmakon as 
well). Like the electrical vibrations of a telegraph wire, emotions were 
electro-physiological forces that vibrated in response to the clicks of the 
telegraph or the acceleration of an automobile. In this sense, emotions 
were powerful electrical forces within people's bodies, but they were also 
somehow alien to them—coming from outside through various sorts of 
external, technical stimulations. From here, it was an easy step to imag- 
ine emotions as a type of drug. They entered the body and seemed to 
overtake it with a kind of frenzied enthusiasm. Here was an extreme 
version of the private conception of emotion that had displaced the Vic- 
torian idea of the passions at the turn of the century. Emotions were not 
so much a social good to be shared as an eminently individual problem 
to be personally channeled, controlled, or otherwise overcome. 

A 1908 article in a journal of phrenology—the science of reading 
people’s personalities through the bumps on their skulls—made the 
ubiquity of speed mania and its individual, bodily consequences very 
explicit. “Speed mania is a term well applied to American life in gen- 
eral,” the author claimed. “To-day this man has been killed in an auto 
accident. To-morrow that Wall Street man falls dead at his desk. In both 
cases speed mania was the cause.” In laying out the phrenological impli- 
cations of this, the author explained that “speed madness, like other 
forms of mental derangement, can arise from a number of entirely dif- 
ferent causes.” Insufficiently large faculties of cautiousness, vitativeness 
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(an “instinctive love for life”), and conscientiousness, all of which were 
represented in the phrenological characteristics of an individual, could 
make one vulnerable to speed mania. This vulnerability was exacer- 
bated by excessively large faculties of combativeness, bravado, and sub- 
limity. “Sublimity is in itself a great faculty,” the author argued, because 
it “enables humanity to appreciate the vast, grand, endless, sublime, 
magnificent, wild, terrific; the lightning’s vivid flash, the rolling of thun- 
der, the commotion of the elements, etc.” However, he quickly added, 
“this faculty is also a cause of speed madness, as it enjoys anything that 
is extreme and uncommon. An autoist with larger sublimity will exult 
in flying at lightning speed, and if there is neither large cautiousness 
nor Vitativeness to balance Sublimity, he will even exult in and like the 
sense of danger” The sublime impact of the new technologies was 
written on the bodies of the automobilists and others enthralled in the 
new madness for speed. 


Figure 1.2 


Phrenological image depicting someone suffering from “small cautiousness.” 
Reprinted from E. Favary, “The Evolution of the Automobile,’ Phrenological 
Journal and Science of Health 121, no. 1 (1908). 
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The supposed stimulation of the car—captured in speed mania— 
thus reflected a particular sense of technological sublimity that seemed 
to demand a controlled emotional demeanor. In addition to the physi- 
cal danger posed by a speeding car, its intoxicating powers to turn 
women away from their feminine sensibilities, to turn a chauffeur into 
a Mr. Hyde, and to make everyone who succumbed to its powers indif- 
ferent to the sufferings of their fellow travelers pointed to the cultural 
problems with emotional overstimulation. At the same time, the fact 
that cars had such narcotizing power suggested that drivers needed to 
exercise a strong degree of emotional control in order to operate them 
safely. In a discussion of ongoing automobile accidents, a New York 
Times article stressed that, in moments of disaster, “the machine is lia- 
ble to become unmanageable, either from some mechanical defect, or 
from an access of nervousness on the part of the driver which leads him 
to do, in the moment of peril, precisely the wrong thing?® 

Elaborating on how “nervousness” might lead to auto accidents, 
another newspaper article asked readers, 


Will you have the presence of mind to put on the brakes and pull over 
to one side to avoid an accident? Or will you be frozen to inaction for 
the brief second that will be your time margin for safety and apply the 
brakes too late? If your wife is driving, will she scream and put her hands 
to her face, or will she do the right thing? 


The article recounted tests of automobile driving performed at George 
Washington University, which reportedly found that men were better 
drivers than women. “A woman is naturally more emotional than a 
man,’ the article explained. “A ‘close call? which necessitates extremely 
quick action on the driver’s part, often completely unnerves a woman 
for the rest of the trip. A man’s greater physical strength and greater 
familiarity with machinery, as well as his better emotional control, 
make him a safer driver than a woman.” 

As these comments suggest, the assumed seductiveness of the auto- 
mobile brought out a range of other concerns, including concerns over 
who was and was not equipped with the emotional self-control neces- 
sary for the speed and intensity of the new century. The same belief in 
the hyperemotional nature of women that supposedly made them bad 
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drivers was also a primary obstacle against universal women’s suffrage. 
According to popular wisdom, women were too emotional for either 
the car or the ballot box, and the unseemly excitement of both the road- 
way and politics threatened to destroy what was left of their delicate 
female sensibility. Concerns about speed mania were expressions of a 
range of other anxieties concerning the forces of modern American life, 
including the increasing entry of women into the public sphere. 

A Los Angeles Times article describing a town meeting in Brooklyn 
Heights, California, in which the dangers of speeding trains were dis- 
cussed addressed another group with dangerous emotions. The meeting 
had apparently been “disgraced” by “blatant socialists” who engaged in 
“the turgid oratory of too fervid agitators,’ including “vituperation, thickly 
larded blasphemy, ribaldry, and expressions of violence.” Still more dan- 
gerous, according to the article, was a statement in the Evening Express, a 
newspaper owned by Edwin Earl, that suggested that the speeding of train 
cars resulted from the train company’s efforts to make as much money as 
possible during the course of the day. The Los Angeles Times writer refuted 
this, suggesting that speed mania was rather the symptom of the desire for 
“getting there” identified in so many discussions of the public's latest mad- 
ness. In attributing this need for speed to the company’s financial motives, 
the Express had “become the mere tail to Hearst's socialistic kite” and was 
“appealing by every means it can think of to the passions of the lowest and 
most dangerous elements of the population. Hence Millionaire Earls daily 
output of demagogic rant against the capitalists.” 

Between the speeding cars, ranting socialists, and seductive advertise- 
ments, this period seemed for many to be a flurry of stimulation, giving 
edicts of emotional control a particularly powerful warrant. A strong fac- 
ulty of emotional control would presumably offer a defense against the 
intoxicating powers of the automobile, socialist, and adman alike, and was 
assumed necessary for good health more generally. In a newspaper col- 
umn syndicated throughout the 1920s and 1930s, Dr. William Augustus 
Evans suggested emotional control as a preventative for everything from 
dyspepsia to insanity. In response to a letter from a woman worried about 
her eighteen-month-old daughter’s temper, Dr. Evans wrote that “the 
remedy is character training. Unless she is trained in emotional control 
she is in trouble?® Similar advice was offered by a range of scientists, doc- 
tors, teachers, and other advocates of a slower, more restrained culture. 
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At the same time, a variety of manufacturers and media producers 
explicitly championed the emotional stimulations brought about by their 
products. In the face of complaints about speed madness, an Oldsmobile 
advertisement from 1905 celebrated the company’s cars as “a public util- 
ity for every avenue of business hurry. Always ready when you are—a race 
horse when you want speed.” A Rambler ad from the same year claimed 
that “no other machine at the same price has the beauty, speed and reliabil- 
ity of our Surrey Type One,’ and Ford boasted that its Model B had “more 
power for its weight than any Automobile of similar type.”** These compa- 
nies were selling the very speed that a range of critics found debilitating. 

Despite such apparent disagreements, these competing messages 
ultimately played into some very similar ideas about emotion and tech- 
nology. Both speed critics and car companies imagined that a particu- 
lar emotional power was located in the technology of the car itself. The 
car was a “devil wagon” because of its intoxicating power to overwhelm 
its passengers with a mania for speed. Ford, Oldsmobile, and Rambler 
depended on a similar assumption. They tried to persuade consumers 
that their cars would provide access to a set of emotional stimulations 
unavailable without them. Horsepower ratings and phrases such as 
“double opposed motor” were intended to signal the emotional experi- 
ence awaiting the driver. Both critics of speed and its advocates offered 
competing versions of emotional control as well. Speed critics explic- 
itly condemned emotional excess; they reacted against what they imag- 
ined as a stream of speed-intoxicated drivers selfishly hurtling down 
the roads. Those companies manufacturing, marketing, and selling the 
speeding autos offered another way individual consumers could take 
control of their emotions. In purchasing a properly equipped car, auto- 
mobile ads promised, consumers would guarantee themselves a par- 
ticular set of emotional experiences. Americans of the car culture thus 
had at least two ways to manage their emotions. They could either resist 
the seductive automobile completely, or they could purchase one that 
stimulated them in a sufficiently powerful, appropriate manner. 

In making their case for buying a car, auto manufacturers linked 
the physical sensation of whizzing down the road with a range of other 
feelings. Thorstein Veblen had identified what he termed “conspicu- 
ous consumption” in 1899, and advertisements stressing the brand 
identities of various products—as opposed to simply describing their 
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characteristics—had become prominent only at the end of the nineteenth 
century.* In tandem with the rise of the automobile, a range of products 
were being marketed for the various physical and cultural benefits they 
presumably offered consumers. A Coca-Cola advertisement from 1905 
suggested that the drink could “invigorate the fatigued body and quicken 
the tired brain.” It would also apparently bring an elevated sense of cul- 
tural standing. The ad depicted four apparently well-to-do people, sitting 
in an automobile, receiving their Cokes from a waiter’s silver tray. 

Car manufacturers promised a similar combination of physical expe- 
rience and elevated cultural sensibility. Hastily whirring past the lowly 
pedestrians, the automobilists could flaunt their personal enjoyment 
through the public streets. But rather than simply celebrating bold, public 
expressions of passion, as had been done in conjunction with the Great 
Awakenings and other eighteenth- and nineteenth-century cultural 
movements, the marketing of the auto and these other products endorsed 
an overwhelmingly private, controlled sense of feeling. As one’s emotional 
experiences became located in automobiles and other consumer goods, 
one’ feeling life became a matter of assembling the proper collection of 
emotional stimulants. Each individual was to manage his or her emotions 
through the careful selection and use of the appropriate products. 


Warring Emotions and the Associational State 


Early twentieth-century auto manufacturers, journalists, medical pro- 
fessionals, phrenologists, and social critics offered a conflicted yet 
mutually reinforcing rhetoric that emphasized the powerful emotional 
stimulations of the new technological age, focusing in particular on its 
supposed chaos and speed. Given this emphasis, it should not be sur- 
prising that American concerns about technology and emotion reached 
a heightened attention around World War I. The war seemed to offer an 
extreme example of the emotional stresses that pervaded the culture as 
a whole. Like discussions of “speed mania,’ arguments about the emo- 
tional impacts of war framed technology as both a problem and a solu- 
tion and created rhetorical bedfellows of thinkers who seemed, on their 
surface, to be opposed to one another. 

Linking technology and emotion in vivid fashion, World War I sol- 
diers made heavy use of a late nineteenth-century invention that Popular 
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Science Monthly called “the world’s greatest terror.’ The machine gun had 
been created in 1883 by Hiram Maxim. “When smokeless gunpowder 
was invented,” the Popular Science Monthly article explains, “the Maxim 
machine gun came fully into its own; for it was possible to take up a con- 
cealed position and squirt death without betraying clouds of smoke.”*® 
Similarly, a newspaper story in the Washington Post highlighted the sub- 
lime terror of the “man-made sharks of steel” and “man-made vultures 
of air” that were combat submarines and airplanes, the latter “striving to 
peck out the eyes of the man made monsters beneath the waves:’*” 

If the high-speed, advanced technological nature of automobiles 
raised concerns about emotional stimulation, writers were understand- 
ably worried about the emotional impact of these new war technologies. 
“Shell shock” became a frequent topic in both British and American 
newspapers. Symptoms associated with shell shock included paralysis, 
deafness, multiple personality disorder, and other psychic and physical 
maladies. An article in the Los Angeles Times explained that “shell shock 
disables a man without putting upon him any wound or visible mark of 
external injury,’ adding that, according to medical experts, the condition 
was “singular and particular to the intense artillery war? Another Wash- 
ington Post article held that armies were “employing as engines of terror 
and destruction in the present war bombs laden with poisonous gases 
and monster shells which drive soldiers deaf, dumb, blind, and insane, 
and deprive them of taste and smell.” The new technologies of the war 
were assumed to be taking a massive psychological toll on troops. 

Soldiers were expected to master the same technologies that sub- 
jected them to this emotional and physical trauma. They needed to 
be proficient with artillery and machine guns, and needed to know a 
variety of technical details about the metal “sharks” and “vultures” they 
engaged—or piloted—in the field. In fact, soldiers were to be knowl- 
edgeable about technologies that stretched beyond the battlefield itself. 
As part of a series of tests given to assess and classify soldiers based 
on their intelligence, candidates given a picture of a phonograph were 
supposed to identify that it had a missing “horn”®” In addition to these 
technologically literate soldiers, the war also made use of “Hello Girls,” 
who served as telephone operators for the war effort, making vital con- 
nections between troops in Europe as well as between Europe and 
America. By the time the war ended, these operators were stationed at 
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nearly every major telephone exchange in France.” According to one 
naval magazine, “every minute of the time that these girls sit before the 
switchboard, their fingers are nimbly at work. Almost every second a 
little light pops up and demands attention. It’s a tedious position, and 
the biggest essential is self-control.” American soldiers and “Hello 
Girls” alike were expected to develop a mastery over both specific tech- 
nologies and their own emotions. 

George Crile’s 1915 book A Mechanistic View of War and Peace offers 
an interesting example of how World War I fit with and impacted the 
larger understandings of technology and emotion that were prominent 
during this time period.” Crile was a successful American surgeon. 
He cofounded the Cleveland Clinic, was selected as an honorary fel- 
low of the Royal Surgeons of England, and had, in 1906, performed the 
first blood transfusion in the United States.” Among his many inter- 
ests, Crile held a great fascination with the physiology of the emo- 
tions. While serving as a medical officer in France, he collected internal 
organs of recently killed soldiers in order to study their levels of excite- 
ment. On hunting trips to Africa, he likewise studied the adrenaline 
levels of wild animals he had killed.” As a surgeon, Crile was especially 
interested in questions of surgical shock. In a series of experiments, he 
performed surgeries on dogs as he monitored their respiration, blood 
pressure, and other physiological responses. His goal was to document 
the kind of trauma or shock that was experienced during surgery.” 

Crile’s studies of shock set the groundwork for his views on the emo- 
tional impacts of war. Like popular commentaries on machine guns, 
Crile’s Mechanistic View of War emphasized the emotional impact of 
artillery fire, which, he argued, “shakes the body, and often produces a 
molecular change in nervous tissue.” Artillery fire also depersonalized 
battle as compared to fighting with a rifle or bayonet. As Crile put it, the 
“artilleryman ... has no personal contact with the enemy, but suddenly 
finds himself under a scorching fire, from a source which he cannot 
ascertain, from an enemy he cannot see.” For these reasons, Crile sug- 
gested that artillery warfare was “like quarreling by telegraph,””® reit- 
erating in an extreme form some of the nineteenth-century anxieties 
about waiting on the “tenter-hooks” for a distant, emotionally intense 
communication. From Crile’s perspective, warring soldiers were simul- 
taneously hyperemotionally engaged and emotionally disconnected. 
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For Crile, this conflicted emotional overstimulation was not unique 
to soldiers. The declarations of war had stimulated the nerves of the 
citizens in the various warring countries. Once these countries entered 
into the war, “the kinetic system of each individual was activated” As 
a result, Crile explained, “there was an increased output of adren- 
alin, of thyreoiodin, of glycogen; and an increased mobilization of the 
Nissl substance in the brain-cells, from all of which there resulted an 
increased transformation of energy in the form of heat, motion, or 
chemical action?” In fact, because soldiers engaged in such activities as 
marching and singing, which helped to dissipate their increased energy, 
Crile held that “the kinetic systems of the soldier during mobilization 
are less strained than are the kinetic systems of those he left behind.” 
Crile believed that the emotional strain of war was in many ways more 
powerful for those who remained at home. 

In Crile’s rhetoric, the emotional stimulation of wartime was a reflec- 
tion of larger issues that pervaded the modern world more generally. 
Like other thinkers of the period, Crile stressed the adverse effects of 
the eras presumably heightened emotionality. In the era of the machine, 
Crile asserted, all life had become like a war, as average people were 
engaged in an ongoing emotional, physical, and technological struggle: 


These descendants of the cave man have captured and domesticated light- 
ning; they have enslaved the world with a copper nervous system which 
enables them to activate the action patterns of, and in turn be activated 
by, hundreds of millions of the human race. A slight change in the chem- 
istry of a human brain cell may wreck a bank in India, fire the first gun 
in a great war, or break a womans heart. Such is the web of life man has 
woven and by means of which he so completely dominates the earth.” 


This complex, technological web of life created an “excessive motor and 
emotional driving” that destroyed the body through disease and the 
psyche through constant stress.'° It was as if all modern citizens were 
living through their own continuous cases of shell shock. 

Like so much of the wider rhetorical ecology of the period, Crile saw 
both war and emotional overstimulation as the symptoms of the tech- 
nological nature of the modern world. Nonetheless, in Crile’s analysis 
these issues required a technological solution. This was because humans 
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Figure 1.3 


Two images of the cerebellum showing the effect of extreme fright. The image 
of the left depicts a normal cerebellum and the image on the right depicts a 
cerebellum after the frightful experience. Reprinted from George Washington 
Crile, A Mechanistic View of War and Peace (New York: Macmillan, 1915), 81. 


themselves were essentially machines. “Man is a mechanism that acts as 
a machine, that is a machine like a locomotive or an automobile,” wrote 
Crile." Imagining the human brain as a kind of media technology, Crile 
asserted that it was similar to both “the apparatus of a wireless receiv- 
ing station” and a “moving-picture film running from birth to death”! 
Building from this view, Crile argued that people performed in the same 
predetermined ways as other technological systems. “The reactions of the 
human mechanism, wrote Crile, were “as inevitable and as true as [were] 
the reactions of a man-made machine.” “A wheelbarrow,’ he asserted, 
“cannot perform the work of an automobile, but the difference between 
the wheelbarrow and the automobile is less than the difference between 
the cannibal and the scholar” Human beings were but reflections of the 
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eras most sublime technologies, and people's relative health depended 
upon how well they played their presumably high-tech, mechanistic role. 

Owing to this thoroughly mechanistic view of human being, Crile 
asserted that the key to managing humans’ emotions and ending war—if 
it could be ended—was creating new designs for human beings them- 
selves. This meant intervening from birth in the “moving picture” of a 
person's life. Drawing connections between industrial manufacturing 
and human development, Crile held that “the newborn infant is only the 
plastic clay from which the real man is created?" As a way of dealing 
with the bewildering amount of information and stimulation available to 
humans in the early twentieth century, Walter Lippmann had proposed 
that a class of social scientific experts be enlisted to make sense of impor- 
tant facts for the broader public. Given his mechanistic focus, Crile went 
a step further. He suggested that a class of “supermen” could develop sys- 


> 


tems for better molding and designing the young human “mechanism”: 


If the human animal were under the domination of beings as superior 
to him as man is superior to the domestic animals, we might expect that 
education would be exploited as efficiently as war has been exploited and 
that there might be built up a civilization freed to some extent from its 
menacing phylogeny. 

If modern life was like a war, Crile reasoned, then it should be managed 
like one. This meant training ordinary citizens in the same emotional 
and technological control employed by the finest soldiers and “Hello 
Girls,” and thus crafting human mechanisms that could match up to the 
sublime technologies with which they interacted every day. 

Crile’s appeal to “supermen” experts and his mechanistic view of 
social change reflected several larger conceptual ideas that devel- 
oped around the war and continued in the years that followed. First, 
it reflected ideas about what Ellis W. Hawley has called the “associa- 
tional state.” In the early twentieth century, business professionals were 
increasingly assumed to be among the best advisors of government 
administrations. As Hawley explains, “the watchwords of the progres- 
sive era were organization and professionalism, and by many Americans 
the period’s business oriented ‘organizers’ and ‘professionalizers’ were 
perceived as the new agents of social progress.”"° The associational 
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perspective put an emphasis on self-control and self-regulation. Trade 
unions and other professional groups—rather than government ofh- 
cials—would control various practices internally. Herbert Hoover, first 
as the secretary of commerce and then as president, was one of the big- 
gest advocates of this associational vision, believing that cooperation 
among various professional organizations would create a superior form 
of government controlled overwhelmingly by private concerns.” 

Among those professionals that were seen as central to the associa- 
tional state, engineers played an especially important role. Although 
he spoke out against the hyperconsumption of the new age, Thorstein 
Veblen championed the engineer as an important figure in the indus- 
trial system. Business interests had corrupted the industrial technolo- 
gies of the new century by slowing down production to maintain the 
most economically profitable supply. This amounted to vast “waste” and 
“inefficiency.” If the industrial system could be run by technologically 
focused engineers—”the keepers of the material welfare’—the system 
could be run more efficiently, delivering on its more utopian promises 
of material abundance for everyone.’ 

In seeing efficient use of technology as a means to a more progres- 
sive—even anticapitalist—world, Veblen was helping to inaugurate 
a viewpoint that would become an important lens for understanding 
early twentieth-century technology. “Technocracy,’ as the engineer Wil- 
liam Henry Smyth and others called it, dealt with “the organizing, coor- 
dinating and directing through industrial management on a nationwide 
scale of the scientific knowledge and practical skill of all the people who 
could contribute to the accomplishment of a great national purpose.” 
Like Veblen and Crile, Smyth and the other technocrats viewed the 
world through a largely mechanistic perspective. Life had become so 
thoroughly mechanized that any serious social change would need to 
be carried out by engineers, mechanics, and other technological experts 
who could be sure that the machines served the people at large. Oth- 
erwise, everyday citizens risked an autonomic existence that simply 
reinforced the economic power of “robber barons” who kept these tech- 
nologies under their control. 

Notwithstanding the obvious ideological disagreements between 
the associationalists and the technocrats—illustrated perhaps most 
clearly in the conflict between the outlook of the Republican Hoover 
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and that of the anticapitalists Veblen and Smyth—these two positions 
held much in common. Both saw presumably impartial experts as the 
best guides for the government and society at large. Likewise, both put 
a heavy emphasis on the efficient use of technology. Before his presi- 
dency, Hoover—“the Great Engineer”—led a study entitled Waste in 
Industry, in which he and a series of other experts made suggestions 
for improving the mechanisms of a range of American industries."° It 
was a testament to the period’s conflicted ideas about technology that 
two presumably politically opposed movements could have such simi- 
lar perspectives as far as the technology question was concerned. 

It should not be surprising that both associationalists and techno- 
crats were especially vocal in the immediate postwar period, as well as 
in the period following the Depression. Like the war, the Depression 
highlighted both the sins and virtues of technology and technological 
ways of thinking. Public interest in the technocracy movement peaked 
in the 1930s as the nation sought ways to deal with its economic cri- 
sis. Echoing Veblen and Smyth, Howard Scott, another engineer and a 
central figure in the movement, argued that the Depression had been 
heightened by the mismanagement of industrial machinery. Despite 
the nation’s vast resources, Scott wrote in 1932, “we have, nevertheless, 
failed to profit from technological advances, and accordingly find our- 
selves, for the first time in history, with an economy of plenty existing 
in the midst of a hodgepodge of debt and unemployment.” Among 
other things, Scott argued that increased mechanization had put many 
people out of work, as in many industries a single skilled machine oper- 
ator could do the work that had previously taken numerous people. 

Scott and other technocrats of the 1930s were accused of spreading 
gloom and of seeing machines as the ruin of humanity; but, again like 
Veblen and Smyth, Scott insisted on the utopian possibilities of a prop- 
erly managed technological system. “Technocracy points out that this 
continent has no cause for gloom, or fear of chaos, but that we must face 
the inconvenience of change—that this continent today stands on the 
threshold of a new era of wellbeing,” he explained. The very technolo- 
gies that were displacing workers could also produce an abundance that 
made the price system and thus traditional labor obsolete. “The high 
road to this new era,’ he reiterated, “can be one of orderly progression 
under technological control:”"” In a like manner, and in spite of taking 
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much of the blame for the failing economy, many of the ideas associ- 
ated with Hoover’s “associational state” carried over into the New Deal, 
especially its emphasis on experts and “technological imperatives.” 
Technological progress remained a popular solution for presumed tech- 
nological disorder. 

In addition to their conflicted interests in technology, the associa- 
tionalists and the technocrats also shared a concern for emotional con- 
trol. Among the other problems identified in Hoover’s Waste in Indus- 
try, “fear and nervousness” were seen as detrimental to an efficiently 
working industrial system. Reflecting general concerns about how 
heightened technologies increased emotional stress, the study suggested 
that the more skilled workers—those who worked most closely with the 
most advanced technologies—experienced a high degree of demand on 
their central nervous system.™ William Smyth blamed resistance to the 
progressive ideas of technocracy on an overwhelming irrationality and 
fear that were products of humans’ “saurian primordial ancestry,’ which 
needed to be overcome if the nation was to take advantage of scientific 
and technological ways of thinking.’ For both associationalists and 
technocrats, mastering technology meant replacing one’s own emotions 
with a more machine-like rationality. 

The concerns about technology and emotion that surrounded World 
War I and the Depression and that were illustrated in both association- 
alism and technocracy were metonymic of the wider apprehensions 
that characterized much of the early twentieth century. Advancing 
technologies, the arguments went, created additional emotional stimu- 
lation. Nineteenth-century Americans had celebrated a range of pow- 
erful emotional expressions; responding to the supposedly heightened 
emotionality of the new century, they increasingly stressed the emo- 
tionally controlled demeanor of “American cool.” Far from a rejection 
of technology, this amounted rather to a wide-scale adoption of a tech- 
nological ideology—the mechanistic perspective through which Crile 
believed he could solve a number of the nation’s problems. Among 
other things, this entailed seeing people themselves as machines. If 
people operated with some of the same cool precision as automobiles, 
airplanes, and telephones, then they presumably had a chance of escap- 
ing the destructive emotional stimulation that accompanied those 
technologies. 
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Administrative Research and Technological 
and Emotional Control 


The communications media of the early twentieth century offered a spe- 
cial instance of these tensions about emotional stimulation, as the fol- 
lowing chapters illustrate. If automobiles impacted people's bodies in a 
phrenological manner, then communication technologies were certainly 
seen to be impacting individual physiology and speeding up the cul- 
ture. For both good and ill, the radio gave people rapid access to a host 
of feelings that would otherwise be out of their reach. Whereas the car 
stimulated emotion by moving people through space, however, the new 
communication media, like the telegraph before them, seemed to trans- 
port emotions themselves. This gave these media both added promise 
and peril, extending the national heart to still wider areas of the culture. 
When people switched on their radios, they would be swept into a whiz- 
zing of feelings that seemed to transcend time and space entirely. Like- 
wise, just as the car promised not merely the sensations of literal move- 
ment, but movement up the social ladder, so the new media promised 
their own elevation of class and cultural standing. In both celebrations 
and concerns about the power of the new media, a range of thinkers 
supported the scientific superiority of modern technology. A technolog- 
ically advanced radio—like a well-equipped motor car—would demon- 
strate the owner's higher position along the evolutionary scale of moder- 
nity. However, the more developed these technologies became, the more 
powerfully they were believed to transmit and stimulate the emotions. 
It was the very hyperemotional stimulations of these technologies that 
demonstrated their modern, scientific, rational superiority. 

In these ways, beliefs in the sublime power of communication technol- 
ogy at the beginning of the twentieth century created an interesting set 
of dilemmas, suggesting that emotional overstimulation was a necessary 
result of the progress of scientific and technological advancement. The 
range of ways that communication technologies were both celebrated and 
condemned illustrates the complicated ways that this paradox played out. 
These struggles also demonstrate the various anxieties about moderniza- 
tion for which debates about technology and emotion became a proxy. 
Worries about cultural speed, socialism, women’s liberation, World War 
I, and the Great Depression created a variety of other individual and 
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national tensions. Amid this complex of cultural changes, people wor- 
ried about their own and others’ race, class, gender, and connection to the 
nation. In questioning the capacity of radio and other media to transmit 
peoples emotions, Americans of the early twentieth century were con- 
cerned with their own abilities to feel and connect in what seemed to 
them a complex, fast-paced, rapidly changing culture. 

Communication technologies codified these concerns in other ways 
as well. In debates about how radio and similar technologies could 
enhance or hinder the emotional connections of the public, the associa- 
tional and technocratic concerns of the early twentieth century found 
a powerful expression. As the next chapters illustrate, a wide range 
of experts focused their concern on the new recording and broadcast 
technologies, creating strong relationships between academic media 
research and professional media production. This burgeoning “admin- 
istrative approach” to communication drew together associational and 
technocratic thinking. The new media researchers were critiquing these 
developing technologies even as they employed them in their research. 
Given the centrality of these approaches to media research, although on 
a broad scale associationalism and technocracy may have largely died 
in the 1930s—as Hawley and others have argued—they would become 
an intrinsic part of the country’s understanding of media. The general 
approach to media that became ensconced in the Communications Act 
of 1934 assumed both the basic altruism, or at least inevitability, of cor- 
porate media interests and the sublime power of media technologies. 

Likewise, the larger emotionology of American cool was influenced 
by concerns about technology and also became a central factor in how 
early twentieth-century media researchers, and the broader culture, 
made sense of the new media world. The presumed emotional power 
of stereoscopes, phonographs, the radio, and motion pictures promised 
great rewards to the culture even as they threatened it with the grow- 
ing shock of modernity. It was against this paradoxical backdrop that 
the burgeoning media physicalism imagined its ideal citizen. Because 
emotions were essentially technological, to control a technology and to 
control one’s own emotions were one and the same. Everyday people, 
entrepreneurs, and social scientists alike were to master these technolo- 
gies—and themselves—by adopting a veneer of mechanistic rationality 
that would become emblematic of a new high-tech, cultured citizenship. 
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2 
Touching Images 


Stereoscopy, Technocracy, and Popular Photographic Physicalism 


In a mid-nineteenth-century essay, the English writer Lady Elizabeth 
Eastlake celebrated photography’s ability to unite the populace and 
stimulate public sentiment: 


Where not half a generation ago the existence of such a vocation was 
not dreamt of, tens of thousands (especially if we reckon the purveyors 
of photographic materials) are now following a new business, practis- 
ing a new pleasure, speaking a new language, and bound together by a 
new sympathy. For it is one of the pleasant characteristics of this pur- 
suit that it unites men of the most diverse lives, habits, and stations, so 
that whoever enters its ranks finds himself in a kind of republic, where it 
needs apparently but to be a photographer to be a brother. The world was 
believed to have grown sober and matter-of-fact, but the light of photog- 
raphy has revealed an unsuspected source of enthusiasm.’ 


In Eastlake's view, the photograph amounted to “a new form of com- 
munication between man and man—neither letter, message or pic- 
ture—which happily fills up the space between them.’ The superiority 
of photography grew from its ability to produce “pictures of life insur- 
mountable in pathetic truth.” 

The emotional power of photography was a common theme dur- 
ing the nineteenth century. On the one hand, many worried about the 
impact of this new mass art, which threatened “conflagration and anar- 
chy, an incendiary leveling of the existing cultural order”? At the same 
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time, Eastlake and others celebrated how photography made emotional 
imagery available to a wider population than was reached by traditional 
fine art, anticipating an argument that Walter Benjamin would make 
about motion pictures in the 1930s.’ In that it allowed the pictures of 
important people, natural wonders, and other powerful images to be 
shared by great numbers, the new photographic technology had aided 
in creating, according to one headline, “science for the people.” To these 
observers, photography did more than simply communicate emotional 
scenes. As one writer put it, the camera had been “taught to reflect the 
soul's secret emotion, and to vividly portray, not the mere outlines of 
form and feature, but the subject as he is.” In doing so, a photograph 
introduced the subject “for the first time to an intimate acquaintance 
with his own lineaments” Through the poetic science of photography, 
people presumably experienced their own emotions—as well as the 
emotional meanings of natural and other objects—in a more pure light. 
Photography’s supposedly intimate view of emotion played an impor- 
tant role in nineteenth-century science as well. In The Expression of the 
Emotions in Man and Animals, Charles Darwin used photographs to 
both capture and convey emotion. Applying electricity to people's facial 
muscles, he would get them to assume a range of emotional expressions 
that he recorded photographically. He would then show these photo- 
graphs to other people and ask them to describe the emotion the photo- 
graphed person appeared to be experiencing. One of the book’s images 
depicts “a young lady who is supposed to be ripping up the photograph of 
a despised lover?” Darwin's inclusion of this image, which he said demon- 
strated an expression of “contempt; highlighted the connections between 
emotion and photography that formed the basis of his study; the pho- 
tographed woman's apparent desire to destroy the image suggested the 
powerful emotions that lingered in a photographic representation. 
Following on much of Darwin’s research, Francis Galton used pho- 
tography as a tool for researching people’s emotions and broader per- 
sonality traits. The founder of “eugenics,” which sought to classify 
various genetic types as a way to control criminal and other unwanted 
behavior, Galton developed a photographic technique that he called 
“composite portraiture.” Galton would superimpose a series of photo- 
graphs on top of each other to produce a photographic “composite” that, 
he claimed, “represents no man in particular, but portrays an imaginary 
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figure possessing the average features of any given group of men”? Dis- 
cussing a series of composites made from photographs of criminals 
convicted of violent crimes, Galton observed that “the special villainous 
irregularities in the latter have disappeared, and the common human- 
ity that underlies them has prevailed. They represent, not the criminal, 
but the man who is liable to fall into crime?’ For scientists and popular 
advocates alike, photographic technology saw a deeper emotional truth 
that was invisible to the nontechnological eye. 

This chapter explores connections between ideas about emotion 
and the stereoscope—a binocular viewing apparatus through which 
two nearly identical, side-by-side photographs produce a single “three- 
dimensional” image. The stereoscope experienced wide popularity in the 
mid-nineteenth century, becoming a popular form of parlor entertain- 
ment and finding a place in the research of Galton and other scientists. 
Like photography more generally, the stereoscope was met with con- 
flicted celebrations and denunciations, both of which were magnified by 
the presumably high-tech nature of its more realistic three-dimensional 
image. Although the popularity of the stereoscope—and thus arguments 
over its emotional power—waned in the late nineteenth century, stereos- 
copy experienced a dramatic renaissance in the early twentieth-century 
United States. During this period, companies such as Underwood and 
Underwood, of Ottawa, Kansas, and the Keystone View Company, of 
Meadville, Pennsylvania, linked the stereoscope to education and notions 
of national citizenship, suggesting that it could help teach subjects such 
as geography as well as aid in the appreciation and spread of American 
civilization. Both companies developed a host of practices—such as pub- 
lishing books intended to accompany their stereoscope collections—that, 
along with their photographs, connected the emotional power of stereo- 
scopic technology to intellectual, cultural, and moral development.” 

Both those who celebrated the stereoscope and those who denounced 
it did so on the basis of its presumed technological power over the emo- 
tional experiences of viewers. Still more so than the car or even the tele- 
graph, the stereoscope suggested the fragileness of human sensation and 
emotion as far as technology was concerned. It utilized a technological 
trick—an optical illusion—to induce an inner experience of three-dimen- 
sionality. Among those who saw the potential—and danger—of this illu- 
sion was Ernst Mach, a physicist and philosopher at the University of 
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Vienna who had a profound influence on the Vienna Circle, in which 
physicalism proper developed. In a lecture entitled “Why Man Has Two 
Eyes,’ Mach suggested that stereoscopy’s power went beyond simply 
making things appear realistic. It could, he argued, “visualize things for 
us which we never see with equal clearness in real objects.” Using “ghost 
images” and stereoscopic techniques, he suggested, one could construct 
multidimensional, transparent images of the workings of machines, and 
claimed to have already done so with anatomical images. He added that 
“photography is making stupendous advances, and there is great danger 
that in time some malicious artist will photograph his innocent patrons 
with internal views of their most secret thoughts and emotions.”" 

Mach’s last comment could not have offered a clearer statement of 
the rhetoric of media physicalism as it was articulated by early twenti- 
eth-century stereoscope companies, in consonance with a wide range of 
academics and other thinkers on which they drew. As Keystone View 
Company as well as Underwood and Underwood sought to mass-pro- 
duce and sell stereoscopic “tours of the world,’ they also sold a highly 
packaged vision of technological emotions. From their standpoint, 
the technological power of stereoscopy opened up both photographic 
objects and viewers themselves to particular kinds of emotional com- 
munications. Stereoscopy made possible the spiritual, aesthetical, and 
cultural experiences of travel not because viewers were literally trans- 
ported to the scenes they viewed in their stereoscope, but because the 
emotions of both the scene and the viewer were brought into a kind of 
technological harmony. As one Underwood and Underwood publica- 
tion put it, when we use a stereoscope, “our feelings are, our experience 
is, not that we are in the presence of a telephone, which gives out cer- 
tain articulate sounds, but in the presence of a human soul.” 

This vision of soul melding got at the highly technological view of 
emotions that came to dominate the early twentieth century, in which 
emotions gradually came to be seen as the property of technologies 
such as the stereoscope, rather than of people or the culture more gen- 
erally (that notion of the passions that had still been active in the nine- 
teenth century). In advancing this view of emotion, stereoscope compa- 
nies also offered a fantasy of emotional control, in which viewers could 
take hold of their emotional lives by buying and properly employing 
a stereoscope. Finally, as do the other examples of media physicalism 
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throughout this book, the rhetoric of these stereoscope companies 
depended on a range of class and racial distinctions that sought to pres- 
ent this emotional and technological control as particularly white and 
middle-class. The photographic physicalism of popular stereoscopy 
promised users a technological means of advancing both their emo- 
tional development and their social standing—at the expense of a range 
of assumed low-tech, emotionally undeveloped others. 


Stereoscopic Realities 


Experimenting with optics in the 1830s and 1840s, the English scientist 
Charles Wheatstone developed the earliest stereoscopic technology, which 
was then further developed by the Scotsman Sir David Brewster. Building 
on the idea that a person's two eyes tend to see slightly different images, ste- 
reoscopy utilized this visual disparity to create the optical illusion of depth. 
When viewed through a stereoscope, a stereoscopic photo (or stereograph) 
appeared to take three-dimensional form. These stereoscopic technologies 
soon became mass-produced, and by 1856 the London Stereoscopic Com- 
pany had sold as many as five hundred thousand stereoscopes and offered 
as many as ten thousand stereoscope pictures from which to choose.” In 
1854 the Langenheim Brothers American Stereoscopic Company brought 
stereo-viewing cards to the United States, selling stereoscopic images 
of scenic U.S. landscapes.” The popularity of stereoscopes in the United 
States increased still further after Oliver Wendell Holmes invented a more 
lightweight, portable stereoscope, which he described in an 1859 article for 
Atlantic Monthly. The stereoscope remained popular through the 1860s, 
but dropped in popularity in the 1870s when the carte-de-visite, “a full- 
length portrait 2% x 3% in. mounted on a card 2% in. x 4 in., became the 
popular photographic piece of the time.” 

From its origin, the stereoscope became part of a complex rhetoric of 
technological sublimity, building on the complicated ideas that already 
surrounded photography. This can be partly illustrated by Sir David 
Brewster’s understanding of science, which itself became part of the rhet- 
oric that sustained the stereoscope. On the one hand, Brewster used sci- 
ence to refute a number of supernatural claims made by spiritualists and 
others of his time. His book Letters on Natural Magic attempted to explain 
a whole range of optical, aural, and mechanical illusions that had been or 
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were being used to deceive the public. The speaking head of the oracle 
at Lesbos, the vocal statue of Memnon, and a chess-playing automaton 
designed by Wolfgang von Kempelen “were all deceptions derived from 
science, and from a diligent observation of the phenomena of nature?” 
Brewster's goal was to explain the science that allowed these deceptions 
to take place, and thus to rid them of their potentially dangerous power. 

In one instance, Brewster was unable to offer an explanation of a ses- 
sion of “spirit rapping,” a séance in which spirits communicate by knock- 
ing on the bottom ofa table. This prompted the person who performed the 
séance, Daniel Home, to publicize Brewster's new belief in spiritualism. In 
a letter of response, Brewster wrote that although he could not explain sev- 
eral mechanical effects that took place during the event, he “never thought 
of ascribing them to spirits stalking underneath the drapery.’ He ended 
by arguing that when Home suggested that he had the power to bring the 
people present “into physical contact with their dearest relatives, and of 
revealing the secrets of the grave, he insult[ed] religion and common sense 
and tamper[ed] with the most sacred feelings of his victims?” Brewster's 
scientific view left no space for the mystical claims of spiritualism. 

At the same time, for Brewster, there was something especially magi- 
cal about science itself. In Letters on Natural Magic, Brewster wrote that 
“modern science may be regarded as one vast miracle, whether we view 
it in relation to the Almighty Being, by whom its objects and its laws 
were formed, or to the feeble intellect of man, by which its depths have 
been sounded, and its mysteries explored?” These miracles of science 
could be witnessed in the technological sophistication of the stereo- 
scope. Although Brewster acknowledged that the appearance of solid- 
ity in stereoscopic vision was an optical illusion, he nonetheless cham- 
pioned the stereoscope’s technological and emotional power. A typical 
photograph of a sculpture missed much of its luster and form. However, 
Brewster asserted, once such images are brought “into stereoscopic 
relief their true character is instantly seen.”” Further, wrote Brewster, 
when a stereoscopic photograph was made of important people or 
events, “the sun will thus become the historiographer of the future, and 
in the fidelity of his pencil and the accuracy of his chronicle, truth itself 
will be embalmed and history cease to be fabulous?” Despite Brewster's 
criticism of “spirit rapping,’ he could not help but attributing to the ste- 
reoscope a sublime power to keep the dead among the living. 
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Brewster was not alone in this celebration of the emotional power of 
the stereoscope. An American newspaper article from 1858 called atten- 
tion to “the marvelous fidelity with which [the stereoscope] repeats 
to us the triumph of man and the wonderworks of God,’ which were 
brought before the viewer “in all the sublimity of reality?” According 
to an article in the Southern Cultivator, photographs “assume in the Ste- 
reoscopic a naturalness and beauty that must be seen to be appreciated, 
and which possess, in the infinitude of variety, an unfailing charm and 
delight?” For such reasons, claimed a writer in Godeys Magazine and 
Lady’s Book, “the stereoscope must rank among the most interesting 
and most marvelous of modern discoveries.” 

As was the case with the telegraph and electricity more generally, the 
same presumed technological power that inspired these celebrations 
created anxiety for a range of other thinkers. Writing about France in 
1859, Baudelaire claimed that with the technology’s introduction, “a 
thousand hungry eyes were bending over the peepholes of the stereo- 
scope, as though they were the attic-windows of the infinite. The love 
of pornography, which is no less deep-rooted in the natural heart of 
man than the love of himself, was not to let slip so fine an opportunity 
of self-satisfaction.’* An American missionary to China voiced similar 
concerns that “stereoscopic and other views of the most obscene char- 
acter are bought from foreigners by peep show men and penetrate hun- 
dreds of miles into the interior,’ and an Indiana statute expressly named 
stereoscopic pictures as examples of obscene literature. Expressing a 
different anxiety about the stereoscope’s technological power, an Eng- 
lish writer worried that 


for our own part, we have left on wondering at anything; nor is there 
much that strikes us as more marvelous, with our notions of what the 
spiritual world is, in this than the illusions of the stereoscope, or the 
likeness we carry in our pocket painted by the light. . . . Some, perhaps, 
might say that we have touched such an extreme point in the kingdom 
of nature that we have reached the lowest stair of the kingdom of spirit.”° 


For these critics, stereoscopic technology was both seductive and dis- 
enchanting—it gave an overwhelming emotional power to things like 
pornography, even as it destroyed the enchantment of spirituality. 
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Although Brewster and these critics disagreed about the social value 
of the stereoscope, they shared an assumption about its technological and 
emotional effect. In his discussion of the Stereoscope in Atlantic Monthly, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes argued that when looking through a stereoscope, 
“there is such a frightful amount of detail, that we have the same sense of 
infinite complexity which nature gives us.’ “The stereoscopic figure,” he 
declared, “spares us nothing?” Holmes, like Brewster, saw these “fright- 
ful details” as beautiful and socially and emotionally enlightening. Still, 
he was identifying the very characteristics that worried the stereoscope’s 
critics. It was the technologically enhanced details of stereoscopic images 
that seemed to give them their power to both enlighten and destroy. 

It was precisely the presumed emotional power of stereoscopic details 
that the Keystone View Company and Underwood and Underwood 
emphasized as they revived stereoscopy at the beginning of the twentieth 
century. Despite the slump in the stereoscope’s popularity in the 1870s 
and 1880s, by the end of the 1890s these two companies had “cornered 
the market with millions of views of every country and a multitude of 
events.’ Keystones dominance, in particular, continued well into the 
twentieth century. It eventually dominated the stereoscope market by 
“concentrating on the educational sector,” purchasing Underwood and 
Underwood's stock of stereo-views in 1920. The success of both compa- 
nies depended on their abilities to link education and enlightenment with 
the technological and emotional power of stereoscopic photography. 

The two companies’ sales and marketing approaches tapped into 
the broader American concerns about technology and emotion that 
characterized much of the early twentieth century. As I mention in the 
previous chapter, the associational and technocracy movements of the 
period offered arguments for how both the government and businesses 
could better manage the technologies of the period and suggested that 
emotionally controlled workers would create more efficient industries. 
The average American experienced these ideas most directly in the 
form of Taylorism, a method of “scientific management” that found 
widespread deployment at the turn of the century. Frederick Winslow 
Taylor was a Philadelphian who revolutionized American factories 
in the early twentieth century by suggesting ways that they could be 
better managed. Focusing on the technologies of the new age, Taylor 
developed elaborate systems for how workers should operate different 
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pieces of machinery, as well as how people and products should move 
from machine to machine in the course of a production process.” The 
technology theorist Neil Postman saw Taylor’s work as “the first clear 
statement of the idea that society is best served when human beings are 
placed at the disposal of their techniques and technology, that human 
beings are, in a sense, worth less than their machinery.” 

The tenets of Taylorism were not simply confined to the factory. 
Its advocates “quickly took upon themselves a far greater aim: that of 
bringing order, rationality, and efficiency out of the disorder, the irra- 
tionality, and the wastefulness of the times?” In Taylor’s view, and in 
that of his followers, there was a “good that would come to all people if 
they would live according to the principles of scientific management?” 
Narratives of scientific management made their way into discussions 
about such varied issues as women’s domestic work, American conflicts 
with Cuba, and the design of libraries and schools.* These stories sug- 
gested that there was “one best way” to better businesses and better lives, 
and that this path depended on a level of technological proficiency and 
emotional self-control. To be a happy, successful, and moral citizen was 
to lead the “Taylored” life demanded by the new technological age. 

Keystone View Company and Underwood and Underwood tapped 
into these impulses from the turn of the century forward, suggesting 
that the mastery of stereoscope technology could aid in negotiating the 
larger tensions of modernity in which many Americans found them- 
selves. Albert Osborne’s book The Stereograph and the Stereoscope, pub- 
lished in 1909 by Underwood and Underwood, stressed the importance 
of the optical effects made possible by stereoscopic technology. “It is 
only in the stereoscope that we get the advantages of two-eye vision,’ 
Osborne maintained. “It is true that any picture in which light and shade 
are properly managed has more or less the effect or appearance of space 
and solidity. But in the stereoscope there is added an entirely differ- 
ent kind of perspective, which, to our eyes, gives perfect depth, perfect 
solidity, perfect space?” Another Underwood and Underwood publica- 
tion put it similarly: “The prime quality that puts the stereograph in a 
class by itself is its depth or perspective. All other pictures suggest depth, 
but the stereoscope has the far and near of the real landscape”? A book 
published by the Keystone View Company claimed that the stereoscope 
provides “perfect space for the eye and mind—not merely a suggestion 
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of space as in ordinary pictures; objects stand out in all three dimen- 
sions, or as solids, as in nature?” Another Underwood and Underwood 
publication put this still more bluntly. Because of its realism, the author 
wrote, “the stereograph tells no lies.”** These claims reiterated a funda- 
mental assumption about the promises of stereoscopic technology. As 
Jonathan Crary has pointed out, “the desired effect of the stereoscope 
was not simply likeness, but immediate, apparent tangibility?® 

Both companies offered the tangibility of stereoscopy as proof of its 
educational value. At the opening of one book, Keystone included tes- 
timonies from Charles Eliot, president emeritus of Harvard University, 
William Bagley, professor of education at Columbia University, and 
Frank McMurry, professor of elementary education at Columbia Uni- 
versity. According to Eliot’s published testimony, 


Keystone material provides the means of training children and adolescents 
to see accurately, to make mental note of what they have seen, and then to 
put into language whatever has impressed them. It is this combination of 
visualization with training of the memory, and practice in accurate repro- 
duction of language of what has been pictured in the eye which so strongly 
commends the method which the Keystone apparatus makes available.” 


Such testimonies served to reinforce stereoscope companies’ claims 
regarding the abilities of the stereoscopic apparatus to stimulate and 
educate the mind. 

The endorsement of Ivy League professors helped to both legitimize 
the technological claims being made by these stereoscope companies 
and to suggest the kind of cultural capital associated with stereoscopy. 
The fact that college professors endorsed or used stereoscopes would 
seem to demonstrate the apparatus’s status among a certain brand of 
middle-class intellectual. Indeed, during the early twentieth century, 
stereoscopes were finding wide use among a range of academics, who 
repeated the claims about tangibility that were being advanced by com- 
mercial stereoscope companies. Arguing for the usefulness of stereo- 
scopic photos in illustrating literary lessons, an English teacher wrote 
that “the stereoscope shuts the pupil away from outside influences, thus 
securing a great intensity of impression“ For another teacher, the ste- 
reoscope was “the most promising help in geography work that is in 
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sight” This was because “with the stereoscope there is impressed on the 
mind no inconsiderable part of the majesty of grand scenery?” 

In addition to these classroom activities, geographers and other aca- 
demics were also using stereoscopes in their own research. In the nine- 
teenth century Francis Galton had suggested that stereoscopy would be 
especially useful for map making” and these claims continued with the 
twentieth-century repopularization of the stereoscope. For instance, ste- 
reoscopic photography became an important form of geographic sur- 
veying and reconnaissance for the British military.“* An author advocat- 
ing the benefit of the stereoscope to medical research included a series 
of stereoscopic photos of the various pieces of equipment he described— 
apparently believing that a “three-dimensional” view would make their 
technological mechanisms clearer.” The stereoscope was similarly uti- 
lized in such areas as lunar photography, anatomy, dentistry, and crimi- 
nal forensics.“ The stereoscope’s ability to make images more “tangible” 
would apparently benefit any research where contour and depth were 
important, leaving little outside its “three-dimensional” gaze. 

In line with the Taylorist impulses of the early twentieth century, the 
stereoscope was also used to research and improve people's uses of tech- 
nology itself. Frank and Lillian Gilbreth, acquaintances and close followers 
of Frederick Taylor, used stereoscopic photographs in a series of “motion 
studies” meant to improve the efficiency of various industrial processes. 
Analyzing workers using a drill press, for instance, the Gilbreths attached 
a series of lights to the workers’ hands and then took motion pictures and 
timed photographs of them as they worked. A resulting string of light 
traced each worker’s movement and was used by the Gilbreths to deter- 
mine, and then illustrate, the most efficient series of actions for using the 
press. These “cyclegraphs,’ as they called them, were turned into stereo- 
scopic photos—or “stereocyclegraphs’—in order to suggest the multiple 
dimensions of the movements pictured. These stereocyclegraphs were 
used by the Gilbreths to create wire models of the ideal set of movements 
and were also shown to workers themselves. Workers were to imitate the 
model of the stereocyclegraph, making sure that their own movements 
traced that of the “motion study man” depicted in their stereoscope.“ 

Finally, the stereoscope was being used and studied by the early 
twentieth-century psychologists who pioneered much of the era's 
research on communication technology. Yale’s Edward Wheeler 
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Scripture developed a method of “stereoscopic projection” that, he 
argued, allowed him to create a simultaneous stereoscopic effect for 
large groups of people. Using stereoscopic photography and lantern 
slides—which consisted of a light projected through a glass plate— 
Scripture created extremely large three-dimensional images. Scripture 
argued that these projections had a strong psychological power because 
a three-dimensional image viewed “larger than life size” was “singularly 
impressive and fascinating’** Cornell University’s Edward Bradford 
Titchener likewise stressed the importance of the stereoscope to psy- 
chological teaching and research. His psychological laboratory included 
several stereoscopes—among them an Underwood and Underwood 
“Perfecscope”—as well as a large series of stereographs.” 

Not surprisingly, Carl Seashore’s laboratory at the University of lowa— 
where much early media technology research was taking place—was 
also analyzing and employing stereoscopes. An Iowa study conducted by 
James Burt Miner and published in 1905 concerned a young woman who 
was blind until the age of twenty-two, when a cataract surgery allowed 
her to see for the first time. Given the emphases at the Iowa lab, Miner 
was most fascinated by the fact that “Miss W?” “had never looked through 
a stereoscope, opera glass, field glass, or telescope.” As he explained, 
“under these circumstances the experiences of Miss W. with the ste- 
reoscope were exceedingly interesting and suggestive, adding that “as 
soon as it was discovered that she had never looked through a stereo- 
scope, every precaution was taken to leave her completely naive as to the 
effect of the instrument.” Miner's primary interest was in determining the 
extent to which Miss W. would be able to experience a stereoscopic effect. 
The fact that in a short time and with little effort she “readily picked out 
views with no relief, and with a pseudoscopic effect” seemed to reinforce 
the natural reality of stereoscopic images. 

These psychologists’ interest in stereoscopy was not lost on Keystone 
or Underwood and Underwood. An issue of Around the World with 
Burton Holmes, a magazine published by Keystone, included the fol- 
lowing statement under the headline “Nationally Known Psychologists 
Endorse the Stereograph”: 


If a stereoscopic photograph of a place is used with certain accessories 
(as special maps which show one’s location, direction, and field of vision, 
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etc.) it is possible for a person to lose all consciousness of his immedi- 
ate bodily surroundings and to gain, for a short time at least, a distinct 
state of consciousness or experience of location in the place represented. 
Taking into account certain obvious limitations, such as lack of color 
and motion, we can say that the experience a person can get in this way 
is such as he would get if he were carried unconsciously to the place in 
question and permitted to look at it. In other words, while this state of 
consciousness lasts it can be truly said that the person is in the place seen. 


The statement was signed by fifteen psychologists, including Edward 
Titchener.” In a statement in another publication, Keystone added 
another group of psychologists who claimed that when looking at 
a scene through a stereoscope, “it can be truly said that the person is 
really seeing the place itself” Among the psychologists presumably 
endorsing this statement were Yale’s George Ladd, George Herbert 
Mead, and Iowa's Carl Seashore.” 

In placing an emphasis on the reality effect of the stereoscope and 
its potential to impact the emotions, Keystone View Company, Under- 
wood and Underwood, and the various academics who endorsed stere- 
oscopy were building an argument regarding its technological sophis- 
tication. The stereoscope was largely an outdated, nineteenth-century 
technology, and the stereoscopic effect was highly variable. As Crary 
notes, “some stereoscopic images produce little or no three-dimensional 
effect: for instance, a view across an empty plaza of a building façade, 
or a view of a distant landscape with few intervening elements.” Still, 
early twentieth-century discussions of stereoscopy managed to empha- 
size its novelty and technological power. Doing so allowed psycholo- 
gists, geographers, and other academics to claim access to a high-tech 
means of representing the various subjects they explored. For Keystone 
View Company and Underwood and Underwood, it offered a way of 
framing stereoscopy as an especially sophisticated, enlightened way 
of looking. Each time viewers experienced the “tangibility” of a ste- 
reoscopic photograph in which the reality effect succeeded, they were 
to feel as if they were looking more deeply into the object or scene it 
depicted. This added depth, these companies suggested, would in turn 
stimulate their intellect, emotion, and engagement, all of which would 
likewise stimulate their sense of citizenship and their individual moral 
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development. According to these manufacturers, the stereoscope was a 
powerful piece of modern technology offering viewers a transcendent 
visual and emotional experience. 


Three-Dimensional Feelings 


The books that Keystone View Company and Underwood and Under- 
wood published to accompany their stereographs were not merely nar- 
ratives about the images a viewer would see. They were manuals on 
how to make sense of stereoscopy itself. Among the most important 
elements of these discussions were instructions on how stereoscopic 
images should make viewers feel. Here, these companies linked the 
tangibility of stereoscopy directly to questions of emotional stimula- 
tion and development. In The Stereograph and the Stereoscope, Albert 
Osborne called the stereograph “the climax of all in giving the emotions 
of actual sight.’> Similarly, an Underwood and Underwood book enti- 
tled Traveling in the Holy Land through the Stereoscope stressed that the 
stereoscope presented viewers “not only with life-size representations, 
but with what are, to a large degree, the actual parts of Palestine itself in 
their power to teach and affect us? 

In China through the Stereoscope, James Ricalton confronted ques- 
tions about feeling and experience quite directly in his attempts to 
convince his readers that stereoscopic travel was just as emotionally 
enlightening as the real thing. “No traveller brings any material houses 
or fields back with him,” he wrote. “No, the object of the traveller in 
going so far, at the cost of so much time and trouble, is to get certain 
experiences of being in China. It is not the land, but the experiences he 
is after?” This dualism between mental and physical experience was 
apparently resolved in the stereoscope, which, through its optical effect, 
allowed viewers to feel as if they were in China, even when they were 
home in Ottawa, Kansas. 

Osborne's book The Stereograph and the Stereoscope offered a sus- 
tained argument on the emotional power he identified with stereos- 
copy. Like Ricalton, Osborne claimed that the distinctions between 
physical and mental reality were ultimately transcended in the ste- 
reoscope. Because of the stereoscope’s powerful tangibility, Osborne 
argued, when looking at a stereograph people experienced a new state 
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of consciousness that was walled off from their immediate surround- 
ings. This made the emotional experience of seeing the images in a 
travel scene as real for stereoscopic viewers as they would be for actual 
tourists. As he put it, people “get the emotions of the place or object 
itself in connection with a picture, to just the degree in which we are 
able to forget that we are looking at a picture and to think that we are in 
the presence of the place itself and its surroundings.” 

This separation of emotion and event was necessary for stereoscope 
companies to support their argument about the emotional benefits of 
stereoscopic travel. It was also part of a larger understanding of emotion 
that had come to prominence at the turn of the century. The psycholo- 
gist William James, whom Osborne draws on heavily throughout his 
discussion, had made a famous and seemingly counterintuitive claim 
about people's emotional lives. Although common sense might assume 
that people cry because they feel sad, or run because they are afraid, 
James suggested that the inverse was actually true. “The more ratio- 
nal statement is that we feel sorry because we cry, angry because we 
strike, afraid because we tremble, and not that we cry, strike, or tremble, 
because we are sorry, angry, or fearful, as the case may be,” he argued.” 
Rather than prioritizing the content of the emotion—say, the intellec- 
tual recognition that someone was in danger—what became known as 
the James-Lange theory of emotion prioritized a person's bodily sensa- 
tions, placing physiology at the center of emotional experience. 

James emphasis on physiology fit well with the understandings of 
emotion I identify with media physicalism, and James himself had been 
heavily influenced by Ernst Mach.® In reducing emotion to physiologi- 
cal processes, James imagined emotion in a highly technological way. 
“Quick as a flash,” he wrote, “the reflex currents pass down through 
their pre-ordained channels, alter[ing] the condition of muscle, skin and 
viscus.”" James's description of these physiological processes as “neural 
machinery”® further highlighted the technological view that pervaded 
his approach. In fact, James wrote about the psychology of the stereo- 
scope in his book The Principles of Psychology, which even included ste- 
reoscopic imagery.” Likewise, and despite the fact that James’s late nine- 
teenth-century status made him more accepting of introspection and 
more inclined toward the passions than many of his early twentieth-cen- 
tury successors, his ideas began to suggest the dangers of emotion and 
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the necessity of emotional control. If the emotions were separate from 
and preceded the intellect, then they had the potential to overpower peo- 
ples rational thought. James’s description of emotions as “bodily distur- 
bances”—the term of choice for such later thinkers as Christian Ruck- 
mick—captured well their potentially dangerous consequences.™ 

Osborne likewise presented emotions as something both highly 
technological and in need of control. While other writers distinguished 
the mechanical workings of the telephone from the soul melding of 
the stereoscope, Osborne suggested that the soulful emotional power 
of stereoscopy was at one with the telephone’s electrical transmissions: 
when a friend “talks into the transmitter of his telephone, . . . certain 
waves of air come from his lips and strike a thin piece of metal in the 
transmitter, setting it in motion.”® As a result of the telephone’s techno- 
logical sophistication, he continued, “these air waves make essentially 
the same impression on the nerves of our ear as would the air waves 
from our friend’s lips in Pittsburgh.” Owing to this, “we can understand 
how it is, that, in listening to the telephone, our thoughts, our feelings— 
the whole state of our consciousness is, that we are in the presence not 
of a machine that gives out articulate sounds, but of a man. 

Both telephony and stereoscopy rely on the vibrations of physical 
waves (sound or light). If these waves carry the emotions of a friend’s 
voice through the wires of a telephone, Osborne reasoned, then why 
couldn't the technologically sophisticated images of a stereograph carry 
all the emotional vibrations that one would experience in the presence 
of the object it photographed? Throughout this and other sections of 
his book, Osborne describes in great detail both the technical appara- 
tus of the stereoscope and the physiology of binocular vision, trying to 
draw a scientific picture of the paths by which these vibrations pass. If 
the stereoscope had a powerful impact on people’s emotions, Osborne 
claimed, it was because of the essentially technical and physiological 
status of the emotional stimulations it made possible. 

Like James, Osborne also suggested that emotions needed to be 
controlled in various ways. In terms of the stereoscope itself, Osborne 
argued that one needed to use it “systematically” and in highly formal- 
ized ways in order to receive its benefits. This meant following along 
carefully with the included books, being sure to orient oneself with 
the included maps, and in general avoiding the “bodily indolence” 
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that typified most photographic viewing. Drawing from James's ideas, 
Osborne wrote that “it follows that if we want to experience a cer- 
tain state of feeling, we can do much to bring it about by assuming in 
advance the appropriate bodily attitude.” Viewers needed to exercise a 
certain manner of bodily and emotional control in order to receive the 
emotionally enhancing benefits of stereoscopy. 

Finally, and ironically, Osborne suggested stereoscopic travel as a 
kind of antidote to the emotional and technological chaos of the early 
twentieth century. Reflecting the basic ideas about information overload 
that would be voiced by Wallas, Lippmann, and others, Osborne stressed 
the dangers of this sort of chaos to people’s emotional well-being. “We 
must strive to get in touch with and keep in touch with the environment 
that will tend to give us the desirable thoughts and feelings, and to keep 
away from the environment that would give us undesirable thoughts and 
feelings,” he wrote. In the contemporary world, Osborne claimed, 


even most of the millions gathered in cities live truly narrow lives. The 
vast majority of their days they tread the limited round from the home to 
the office or shop, and from the office or shop to the home. In rural life 
the great drawback is the meagerness and narrow range of one’s experi- 
ence and impressions; in cities the danger is that the person’s attention 
will be so taken up by the multitude of commonplace impressions that 
he has little time for the more worthy objects of attention.” 


In taking control of their own emotional lives via the stereoscope, users 
would presumably gain a high-tech solution to the emotional chaos of 
the information age. 


Feeling White and Middle-Class 


As Osborne's ideas suggest, in the new technological age, mastering 
technology became an important component of self-mastery more gen- 
erally. A “Great Society” overloaded with information and whizzing 
automobiles demanded citizens who could resist communicative and 
technological overstimulation even as they took advantage of the mod- 
ern possibilities these developments offered. In connecting stereoscopy 
to questions of emotional development, Keystone View Company and 
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Underwood and Underwood worked to frame the supposed emotional 
stimulation of the stereoscope as an especially positive one. It was a 
technological path toward a more emotionally controlled self and, with 
it, an enhanced social standing. 

These arguments about the stereoscope fit into a larger climate of 
early twentieth-century consumption inflected by anxieties over white 
middle-class identity. The turn of the century saw a rapid increase in 
geographic and social mobility, against which the virtual mobility of the 
stereoscope made technological and cultural sense. From the late nine- 
teenth to the early twentieth century, a rising number of immigrants 
tested the boundaries of the nation’s democratic promise. From 1870 to 
1920, the population of the United States born in foreign countries rose 
from 5,567,234 to 13,920,692—a 250 percent increase.” Racist tensions 
mounted during this period. The Chinese Exclusion Act of 1882 sought 
to limit immigration, as did subsequent acts targeting Asia more gener- 
ally as well as those of African dissent. These decisions culminated in 
the National Origin Act of 1924, which aimed to restrict immigration to 
white western and northern Europeans.” Even still, the status of Italian, 
Irish, and Jewish immigrants and others of “variegated whiteness” was 
not guaranteed. “White” was a category reserved for people of a par- 
ticular bodily and emotional comportment.” 

Alongside these racial tensions, the changing economic conditions 
of the country created a set of dynamic class relations as well. Improve- 
ments in manufacturing made mass-produced clothing and other per- 
sonal and household items available to a new class of consumers dis- 
tinct from the laboring classes who manufactured them. This industrial 
growth also gave rise to new managerial positions designed to medi- 
ate between wealthy industrialists and their working-class employees.” 
By the end of the nineteenth century, “the manual-nonmanual basis of 
work clearly differentiated workers with respect to their opportunity 
for stable membership in the middle class.”” For Frederick Taylor, there 
was a distinction between workers who used industrial machines and 
those who supervised them using the more intellectual tool of the slide 
rule. For instance, the “science of running a lathe,” Taylor claimed, was 
“so intricate that it [was] impossible for any machinist who is suited to 
running a lathe year in and year out either to understand it or to work 
according to its laws without the help of men” who were trained in the 
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slide rules more complex mechanics.” Taylorism identified the new 
middle class with a set of technologies that were more removed from 
the hands-on equipment of the shop room floor. 

In linking stereoscopy to a kind of cultural advancement, stereo- 
scope companies tied their technologized vision of emotion to a par- 
ticular kind of class and racial standing. As I mention above, photogra- 
phy had acquired an important place in constructions of race as part of 
eugenics, Francis Galton believing that the careful application of pho- 
tographic technology could provide a scientific image of the basic char- 
acteristics of different races and classes. Eugenics assumed that people's 
personalities, temperaments, and so forth were hardwired into their 
bodies. In fact, Galton employed stereoscopic photos in some of his 
composite portraiture, suggesting that it gave him a three-dimensional 
vision of the traits of a given character type. From the standpoint of 
eugenics, changing the presumed problems in a given group of people 
required the kind of genetic engineering that could be accomplished 
only across generations. 

Despite the physiological focus of their ideas about emotion and 
their belief in higher civilizations, these stereoscope companies did 
not advocate a eugenics position. Indeed, for stereoscopic education to 
work, people’s environments needed to play a fundamental role in their 
emotional makeup. Osborne took great pains to argue that people's 
characters are not determined by their inner makeup, but by the kinds 
of stimulations that are available to them. “Man does not lift himself by 
his boot straps in any sense, physically, mentally or morally,’ he wrote. 
Rather, “he must have something upon which to climb, .. . [and] the 
height at which he attains will depend largely on that which serves as 
his ladder” Of course, placing an emphasis on environment did not 
free these companies from their arguments about the advancement of 
civilization, as Osborne further indicated: 


We can easily understand how it is that an infant placed in some secluded 
part of China today and brought up apart from all western influences 
must grow up to be a Chinaman in all essential respects in thought and 
conduct. Certainly it would be utterly irrational to expect him to develop 
into a representative of modern civilization and enlightened Christian- 
ity, by the exercise of any power he possesses within himself.” 
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The quality of a civilization depended not on its peoples genetic 
makeup, but on the quality of their ladders—or whatever technology 
would presumably elevate them culturally and emotionally. 

In stressing environmental factors over genetic ones, Keystone View 
Company and Underwood and Underwood more clearly reflected a dif- 
ferent—but no less creepy—early twentieth-century movement: euthen- 
ics. In her book Euthenics, the Science of the Controllable Environment, 
Ellen Richards defined the term as “the betterment of living conditions, 
through conscious endeavor, for the purpose of securing efficient human 
beings?” While eugenics focused on “race improvement through hered- 
ity,’ euthenics emphasized “race improvement through environment.” As 
such, wrote Richards, “euthenics precedes eugenics, developing better 
men now, and thus inevitably creating a better race of men in the future?” 
Among the early twentieth-century figures championing euthenics was 
Carl Seashore, who promoted the concept as early as 1927 and continued 
to champion it throughout much of his career.® To those committed to 
the idea that appropriate uses of technology could enhance people’s men- 
tal and emotional life, Richards’s claims that “scientific knowledge” could 
improve both individuals and the whole of a civilization no doubt made 
perfect sense. It also, of course, justified a highly stratified conception of 
civilization that saw less advanced cultures as technologically and emo- 
tionally—if not necessarily genetically—backwards. 

In keeping with this basic rhetoric, as Keystone View Company and 
Underwood and Underwood connected the emotional power of stereos- 
copy to various sorts of travel experiences, they placed a range of limits on 
just what constituted appropriate emotional stimulation and technologi- 
cal use. If the emotional experiences of stereoscopic travel were to elevate 
people above the emotional cacophony of the early twentieth century, 
they needed to offer up a particularly refined emotion. If stereoscopic 
technology was to offer an escape from the technological saturation of 
the age, it would need to be an especially refined technology. Stereoscope 
companies were promising a particular media physicalist citizenship that 
offered a narrowly white and middle-class manner by which people could 
achieve technological and emotional self-control. 

As might be expected, Washington, DC, was a popular theme for 
stereoscopic travel in that it suggested the kind of personal betterment 
that could come from one’s sentimental connections to the nation.” 
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The 1904 book Washington through the Stereoscope focuses explicitly on 
the emotional experience of viewing the city stereoscopically. Discuss- 
ing the book and its accompanying set of stereographs, the testimonial’s 
writer holds that “a more stimulating and quickening aid to education 
cannot be placed in the hands of the people, especially of our youth.” 
Washington is likewise “the heart and nerve-centre of our national life, 
endeared by a thousand moving and heroic associations to uncounted 
millions of men?® Explicitly instructing viewers on the sublime experi- 
ence they should expect from the Washington Monument, the author 
calls one image “truly a fitting setting for the noble column which each 
moment claims a larger mede of our awe and admiration, for the Mon- 
ument is like a mountain in that it grows on its beholder. . . . You will 
admit that I spoke truly when I said that it was the most imposing sin- 
gle object of great dimensions erected by modern hands?** 

In the artistic beauty of Washington—experienced three-dimen- 
sionally—these stereoscopic tours suggested that spectators could have 
direct emotional experience with the nation’s heroic past. In narrating 
another stereo-view, the tour guide for Washington through the Stereo- 
scope comments, “It was across Long Bridge down yonder that Julia 
Ward Howe drove on an autumn day in 1861 for the visit to a review of 
the Army of the Potomac, encamped on the Virginia Hills, which gave 
birth to her match-less Battle Hymn of the Republic? The next page 
contains the poems full lyrics, which, according to the author, “have in 
them the very breath of a heroic time, and of the feeling with which it 
was filled.”® Arlington Cemetery made a popular subject for these ste- 
reoscopic photographs as well. One Keystone stereoview, dated Decem- 
ber 28, 1899, captures the burial of the victims of the battleship Maine. 
The picture depicts rows of flag-covered coffins, diagonal to the viewer, 
stretching out into the far background of the picture. The picture's pho- 
tographic perspective, in which the coffins shrink in size the further 
they are from the camera, takes advantage of the stereoscope’s three- 
dimensional effect, suggesting that the fallen bodies go on ad infini- 
tum. “On the level plateau in front of us,” reads the caption for another 
stereo-view of Arlington in Washington through the Stereoscope, “the 
headstones of white marble stretch away in lines seemingly endless to 
the vision?” Presenting these images in their three-dimensional glory, 
these stereoscope companies promised a sublime access to the concrete 
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history of the nation’s fallen—something that many stereoscope con- 
sumers would not have been able to experience “firsthand” 

In addition to instructing viewers on how to experience the emotions 
of spectatorship, these companies also suggested how they should make 
sense of technology itself. One Keystone stereograph dated 1917 depicts 
four high school students of McKinley Manual Training High School 
in Washington, DC. The photograph, entitled Doing Their Bit, shows 
the four male students holding munitions shells they have just made.* 
Another stereo-view from the same year depicts a group of young 
women at a National Service Camp for Girls in Washington being 
educated on the use of the radiophone.® Yet another image depicts 
one hundred different workers at Washington's Bureau of Printing and 
Engraving setting type on monotype machines.” Not unlike commen- 
taries on the stereoscope more broadly, these images draw explicit links 
between technology and citizenship, suggesting that a person’s mastery 
of technology plays an important role in his or her personal develop- 
ment and service to the nation. 

If these images of laborers depict one version of modernity, a pair 
of Underwood and Underwood images titled Pennsylvania Avenue 
from the Treasury, N.E. to the U.S. Capitol,” illustrates yet another, 
linking stereoscopic travel with more cultivated, civilized sensibilities. 
Both photographs depict a small group of people standing against a 
carved stone railing, looking down on and across Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue toward the Capitol Building. The women wear blouses, long skirts, 
and wide-brimmed feathered hats. The men wear dark suits and hats, 
one sporting a hard straw, flat-topped “skimmer” or “boater” hat and 
the other wearing a dark “bowler” or “derby” In depicting this particu- 
lar group of people, Underwood and Underwood clearly represented 
the leisure class that was developing around the turn of the century. 
The man in the skimmer hat stands sideways, with his left arm lean- 
ing on the railing in front of him, his left knee casually bent. Similarly, 
the man in the bowler stands with both of his elbows on the railing, 
apparently relaxing as he looks down the avenue. Two women lean on 
the railing similarly to the men, casually propping themselves up with 
their elbows. Another woman sits on the railing with her legs dangling 
in front of her. Both their relaxed postures and their clothing, which 
contemporary viewers would have recognized as upper-middle-class 


Figure 2.1 

Doing Their Bit: Students of Mckinley Manual Training High School, Washington, D.C., 
with 4-Inch Shells They Have Made (Meadville, PA: Keystone View Company, 1917). 
Courtesy of the Library of Congress. 


Figure 2.2 


Class in Wireless: National Service Camp for Girls, Washington, D.C. Outdoor Class 
(Meadville, PA: Keystone View Company, 1917). Courtesy of the Library of Congress. 
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leisurewear,” suggest that these people have the time and money to 
spend leisurely looking at this Washington monument. 

With the leisurely spectators set in the extreme foreground and 
the Capitol Building at a distance away, this image takes clear advan- 
tage of the stereoscopic perspective, depicting this group of onlook- 
ers as “larger” and thus apparently “nearer” the viewer. As the image 
took three-dimensional form through their stereoscope, contemporary 
viewers would have found themselves on the balcony with these fellow 
tourists, apparently gazing with them at the distant Capitol Building. 
Through this and similar perspectives, Underwood and Underwood 
encouraged viewers to identify with wealthier, presumably more cul- 
turally developed tourists. Through their stereoscope, these companies 
suggested, viewers could experience Washington in the same manner 
as the more leisurely members of the higher classes. In addition, these 


Figure 2.3 


Pennsylvania Avenue from the Treasury, N.E. to the United States 
Capitol (Washington, DC: Underwood and Underwood, 1903), 
graphic. Courtesy of the Library of Congress. 
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companies’ repeated discussions of stereoscopic technology framed ste- 
reoscopy as a uniquely modern viewing practice, itself appropriate for a 
modern, mobile, middling class.” As they came into three-dimensional 
view, these leisure-class tourists and the Capitol on which they gazed 
served to remind the viewer of the uniqueness and modernity of the 
technology before them. As a consumer of a stereoscope, the at-home 
viewer was a technocrat with access to the cultural experiences and cul- 
tivated emotions of more moneyed tourists. 

If domestic stereoscopic images provided views of high-tech, enlight- 
ened citizens with whom viewers were supposed to identify, interna- 
tional views provided images of various others against whom this new 
emotional and technological citizenship could also be developed. On 
the one hand, these international scenes were educational resources 
through which the stereoscopic traveler could expand his or her 
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emotional development, the descriptions of foreign sites often rivaling 
the above discussions of Washington. In discussing the view “from the 
dome of St. Peter's” in Rome, one writer asserted that “all must admit 
that this colonnade enfolding the Piazza is imposing, almost sublime. 
There is nothing equal to it in any temple in the world?” Evoking a 
similar sense of sublimity, another writer focused on the size and aes- 
thetic power of the Great Pyramids: “If you will let your eyes run down 
the precipitous sides nearly 500 feet to the desert below you will hardly 
be ready to shrink back, I doubt not, at the suggestion of falling?” 

Even as such descriptions identified an emotional power with these 
foreign monuments, others highlighted the backwards emotional and 
technological status of the people living alongside them, creating foils 
against which the stereoscope viewers’ more supposedly cultured status 
could stand out. Focusing on the emotions of the people in these other 
countries, the tour guide in India through the Stereoscope told his readers 
that the Indians they saw through their stereoscopes were engaged in 
“a universal struggle for a miserable existence?” The same writer who 
praised the colonnade enfolding the Piazza said of a stereograph entitled 
The “Lazzaroni; as They Live in the Streets of Naples, “What a scene for 
degenerate character study!” According to the narrator, these people 
were originally a “semi-criminal class” that contained “many vicious 
criminals?” Likewise, he described an allied group, the “Camorra,” as “a 
class of ruffians addicted to all degrees and variety of crime.’”* 

In discussing a photograph of a mission school in Shanghai, James 
Ricalton appeared to compliment the emotional demeanors of a group 
of Chinese students, only to turn it into a celebration of Western emo- 
tional development: 


I desire especially to call your attention to their bright faces. On several 
occasions before I have asked you to notice the sad and expressionless 
faces in native groups; but these countenances are scarcely more than 
half Mongolian; they are bright and cheerful. . . . All are neat and tidy, 
and from refined homes and under a faithful American teacher. 


Ricalton offered a blatantly physicalist explanation for their bright 
faces: “This is partially owing to the fact that they have just been look- 
ing through the stereoscope.”” Whereas stereoscope viewers felt the 
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educational powers of the sublime, the foreign people on whom they 
gazed were sad, expressionless, miserable, vicious, and addicted. 

In a similar way, these stereoscopic images and commentaries high- 
lighted the supposed inferiority of the technologies used by the people 
in these lands. One of Keystone'’s images, entitled A Block of Tenements 
in Which Some of Chinas Floating Population Dwell, Hong Kong, China, 
highlighted the apparently low-tech nature of Chinese living conditions, 
a long line of wooden boats, paddles, poles, and ropes, jumbled together 
in an apparently chaotic scene.” These ideas were further reinforced in 


Figure 2.4 


A Block of Tenements in Which Some of China’s Floating Population Dwell, Hong 
Kong, China (Meadville, PA: Keystone View Company, 1906), 1 photographic 
print on stereo card. Courtesy of the Library of Congress. 
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travel commentaries that repeatedly emphasized the country’s suppos- 
edly low-tech, nonscientific ways. A discussion in one Keystone travel 
publication explained that “Chinese boatmen believe in water demons 
and if a boat comes to grief by collision, nothing will be done by their 
neighbors to save the life of the crew,’ because “any attempted rescue 
might bring the wrath of the demons on themselves.” Likewise, because 
the boats were believed to be guided by spirits, the article reported, many 
were adorned with “hideously carved” eyes.™ Such descriptions posed a 
strong contrast with the high-tech, “scientific magic” of the stereoscope. 
Other images and commentaries similarly focused the viewers’ atten- 
tion on the technologies of these foreign lands. The narration for an 
image entitled Eskimo Girls in the Frigid Arctic, Cape York, Greenland, 
noted the clothing of the women it depicted: “The skins are scraped and 
worn until they are very soft and pliable, and are sewed with a thread of 
sinew and a bone needle?’ Discussing an image of a mother and her 
child outside a hut in New Guinea, another commentator explained that 
“the queer white thing sticking through her nose is bone. The girl has one 
too. They wear them to make themselves look handsome! Perhaps you 
think they succeed.” A stereograph of Seoul, Korea, explained how “the 
little, low houses are thrown together regardless of streets, adding that 
“the furniture is simple and made of bamboo like that of the Japanese?" 
These disturbing discussions of race followed directly from stereo- 
scope companies’ assumptions about emotion and technology. New 
technologies—or even supposedly new technologies, such as the stereo- 
scope (Osborne devoted a good deal of space to why the stereoscope 
disappeared in the late nineteenth century, arguing that it had been too 
sophisticated to be understood in that earlier time!)—had a particular 
power over the emotions. Emotions were transmittable, physiological 
processes that could be both culturally enhancing and detrimental to 
intellectual development. Precisely how people developed depended on 
the technological and cultural conditions of their environment. Thus 
people who used such an emotionally and culturally enhancing tech- 
nology as the stereoscope would be changing themselves for the better, 
while those without this, or even seemingly less emotionally enhancing 
technologies, would be at the lowest rungs of the ladder of civilization. 
All these ideas were supposed to come together when a person 
took a stereoscopic tour, experiencing a collection of stereographs, 
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accompanying narratives, and manuals of technological and emotional 
instruction. As images of monuments, leisure-class tourists, floating ten- 
ements, and “Lazzaroni” snapped into three-dimensional view, this ste- 
reoscopic rhetoric promised, the cultural capital of stereoscope viewers 
would be enhanced in at least two ways. On the one hand, viewers were to 
feel a kind of techno-emotional enhancement in which their bodies, their 
emotions, and their intellect achieved the kind of transcendent harmony 
made possible by the tangible images of the stereoscope. On the other 
hand, and in contradistinction to the low-tech foreigners they gazed upon, 
these tourists were to feel the enhanced standing that came with the own- 
ership of the high-tech modern media apparatus of the stereoscope itself. 


Emotional and Technological Convergence 


The affective scope of stereoscopic tours was widened by the multiple 
discourses they drew together. Some of these, such as the books pub- 
lished to accompany stereoscopic pictures, were under the companies’ 
control. Others, such as the academic commentary that celebrated the 
stereoscope—especially that which took place in the context of specific 
geographic, psychological, or other research—and the larger cultural 
conversation about the apparatus, took place outside these companies’ 
domain. Together, these various discussions created a larger rhetorical 
ecology in which to make sense of the stereoscope’s presumed tech- 
nological and emotional power. Stereoscope companies were tapping 
into—and perpetuating—a set of ideas about the technological force of 
the stereoscopic effect, as well as larger anxieties about modernity. 

The technological and sentimental rhetorics being built by these 
companies included still more than their books and stereoscopic 
photographs, however. They were building larger social networks that 
included the discourses of stereoscope salespeople and consumers 
themselves. Combining their virtually real views of the world, travel 
commentaries, face-to-face interactions with stereoscope salespeople, 
and personal travel newsletters, Keystone View Company and Under- 
wood and Underwood worked to construct a fully immersive rhetoric 
through which they could sell their wares. Consumers were expected to 
feel a real connection to the emotional scenes depicted in their stereo- 
scope as well as to stereoscope companies themselves. 
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The travelling salesman—the gendered term of choice for both 
Keystone View Company and Underwood and Underwood—was an 
important node in this stereoscopic discourse network. Predominantly 
college students, teachers, and similarly middle-class, educated folks, 
stereoscope salespeople were given a specific territory—usually a geo- 
graphic region surrounding their college or hometown—over which 
they were authorized to sell a whole gamut of stereoscopic books, views, 
apparatuses, and other paraphernalia. Keystone told one salesman that 
if he committed himself to his work, he could expect commissions from 
fifty to seventy-five dollars per week.’ However, both Keystone View 
Company and Underwood and Underwood maintained, successful 
salesmen would need to be more than just stereoscope advocates. They 
were expected to embody the same emotional, moral, and social well- 
being that was presumably developed through stereoscopic viewership. 

Salesmen were expected to comport themselves in a way commensu- 
rate with the claim that the stereoscope was both educational and enter- 
taining. In one sales manual, Underwood and Underwood instructed 
its salesmen to “rise to the full importance and dignity of the work,” and 
Keystone insisted that a certain “earnestness” was central to successful 
stereoscopic salesmanship.'"°° Underwood and Underwood’s manual 
offered three different sales talks and a collection of responses to vari- 
ous interruptions and objections that potential buyers might make, all 
of which were to be memorized. These salesmen also needed to learn 
facts about the various places depicted in the tours they were selling, so 
they could model the “travel background” these sets promised. While 
relaying this cultivated knowledge, salesmen were also expected to be 
“enthusiastic” and “interesting, to “keep in good spirits,’ and to be 
“thoroughly alive to the work” Both cultured and fun, the salesman 
was to personify the sort of educated, leisure-class subject depicted in 
these companies’ stereoscopic tours of Washington, DC. 

In order to be successful, these salesmen needed not only to culti- 
vate and control their own emotions, but also to analyze and educate 
the emotions of their customers. A salesman was to learn to explain 
the arguments about tangibility and emotional development that these 
companies developed in their books and other literature (Underwood 
and Underwood's manual, in fact, advised salesmen to read Osborne's 
book The Stereograph and the Stereoscope). Because they made 
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face-to-face contact with customers, salesmen were in a unique position 
to educate customers about stereoscopy. Following Underwood and 
Underwood's sales talks, salesmen would lead viewers through a series 
of stereographic tours, drawing their attention to particular elements of 
images that highlighted the stereoscopic effect. For instance, salesmen 
were instructed to show customers an image outside the stereoscope 
before having them look at it through the viewer, at which point they 
would call attention to details most enhanced by the three-dimensional 
view. Ultimately, the salesmen would go on to explain, travelling was 
less about external realities than it was about “internal, non-material 
thoughts and feelings,” and it was just these “inner experiences” that 
were stimulated by the stereoscope.’ Salesmen were expected to teach 
their customers to see and feel the power of stereoscopic images. 

If salesmen offered one kind of contact between stereoscope compa- 
nies and their customers, Keystone’s “travel club” provided yet another. 
Conceived in the 1920s, the travel club was primarily focused on school- 
age children, but was targeted to older stereoscope customers as well. 
Members of the club received a monthly “travel magazine” and a series 
of stereographs depicting various scenes described in the magazine. 
One of the magazine's covers depicted a boy and girl looking at stereo- 
scope pictures before a mosaic of global imagery, all above the caption, 
“We See, We Learn, We Experience.” The club and magazine created 
an interactive means through which Keystone could promote the pow- 
ers of stereoscopy. In support of the stereoscope’s presumed educational 
benefits, Keystone provided rewards to students who improved their 
grades after “studying” their stereoscopic tours. Students would mail in 
a “certificate of improvement” signed by their teacher and would then 
receive watches, stereographs, and other prizes. 

The “face” of the travel club was “Anne Travelog, the club’s supposed 
secretary, who encouraged readers to write in about their various expe- 
riences with the stereoscope. Issues of the travel magazine regularly fea- 
tured “personal letters” from Ms. Travelog, in which she addressed the 
club members directly, encouraging them to remain active and engaged. 
As she wrote in one letter, “remember this is YOUR CLUB, YOUR 
MAGAZINE, and every member may have a part in making it a suc- 
cess.” Each issue of the travel magazine also included a set of questions 
from Ms. Travelog that readers were supposed to fill out and return. 
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We see, we learn, we experience 


Figure 2.5 


A cover image from the Keystone Travel Club magazine. Courtesy of the Johnson-Shaw 
Stereoscopic Museum, Meadville, PA. 


One issue included such questions as “How long did it take Lindbergh 
to fly across the ocean?”; “What two rivers flow together to form the 
Ohio River?”; and “What is Pig Iron?’ the answers to which could be 
found in a series of Keystone stereographs."” 

Written responses from club members were another important fea- 
ture of both the Keystone Travel Club magazine and their other travel club 
monthly, Around the World with Burton Holmes, America’s Premier Trav- 
eler. These responses reinforced Keystone’s claims about the importance 
of club members and gave those members an opportunity to support the 
arguments offered in the company’s writing about the stereoscope. “This is 
the most marvelous photography I have ever seen,’ wrote T. L. Black, presi- 
dent of the ACME Coffee Company of Fort Worth, Texas. “I cannot express 
my gratitude to the man who came my way and convinced me that he had 
something DIFFERENT, which really is true?” The same issue included 
a letter from Hugh Forman, who reported that Douglas Fairbanks had 
shown Forman his Keystone Library. Fairbanks had apparently explained 
that the stereographs were “consulted as the final authority before the ‘sets’ 
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for any foreign picture are made.” Forman concluded that “the ‘educational’ 
value of the moving picture evidently depends upon the stereograph?™? 

These magazines also frequently included letters and other writings 
from student club members. Some, such as eight-year-old Betty Lou Hall, 
wrote to explain how much their stereoscope had helped them in their 
schoolwork.'"* One issue included a poem by twelve-year-old Stephen 
Arnold Goldstein celebrating the magic of stereoscopic travel (“No carpet 
that sails through the air, No lamp of Aladdin, or Seven League Boots, 
But a Magic that needs no great care”). The poem's last stanza captured 
the basic rhetoric that Keystone had worked hard to promote: 


If the day is so hot you can’t stand it at all, 

Choose the Alps where the snow’s to your knees— 
You'll stand on the top of an ice-covered peak, 
And shiver and chatter, and freeze. 

If the weather outside is dreary and cold, 

You need never be gloomy, I’m sure; 

You can transport yourself to a sunnier clime, 


In a telebinocular tour." 


Another issue included an essay by Lillian Bell, of High Rolls, New 
Mexico, which had won second prize in Keystone’ fifth-, sixth-, and 
seventh-grade essay contest. In the essay, the girl’s fairy godmother 
led her on a tour of the world, via her Keystone stereoscope. ™ As with 
David Brewster, the sense of the natural magic of stereoscopy was 
strong with these young viewers. 

If the argument about the stereoscope’s tangibility was getting through 
to club members, so was its status as a white, modern, middle-class tech- 
nology. Nine-year-old June Tracy of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, sent Keystone 
a letter that included a fourth-grade report she wrote on “Eskimos,” which 
was subsequently published in the Keystone Travel Club magazine. Echo- 
ing the narration included in Keystone’s Eskimo Girls in the Frigid Arctic, 
Tracy highlighted what she saw as peculiarities about Inuit life, focusing in 
particular on their low-tech lifestyles. “Only rich little boys have wooden 
sleds,” she reported, “otherwise they have sleds of snow and ice? “They 
have no clock, she continued, adding that “perhaps if they ever saw one 
they would be afraid of it” Stressing their presumably superstitious nature, 
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she further explained that “the Eskimos believe in giants and magic. 
They believe that there is a big giant right in the middle of their land.”"° 
Of course, such superstitions were no match for the high-tech, scientific 


magic of the stereoscope through which Tracy learned her geography. 


Tangible Feelings 


Stereoscope companies benefitted from and capitalized on a whole host 
of ideas about technology at play in the early twentieth-century United 
States. In addition to specific arguments about stereoscopy made in aca- 
demic and popular sources, the Taylorist movement, concerns about emo- 
tional control, the growth of the middle class, and anxieties about immi- 
gration all seemed to uphold the importance of a certain technological 
and emotional ethic. As framed by Keystone View Company and Under- 
wood and Underwood, the three-dimensional effect of the stereoscope 
was the perfect apparatus for this modern period of middle-class self- 
control. Indeed, because most people do not immediately see an image 
in three dimensions when looking through a stereoscope (despite claims 
about the device's natural perspective), users needed to learn how to take 
advantage of this high-tech device. Once their eyes adjusted, and the ste- 
reoscopic effect took form, they would have made an ocular correction 
that—the rhetoric surrounding the device maintained—opened them up 
to a newer, more sophisticated form of vision. Stereoscopic subjects per- 
sonified modernity intellectually, emotionally, and in their very bodies. 

The comments of club members (the Keystone Travel Club remained 
active until 1958), and the successful sale of stereoscopes more broadly, 
suggest that this stereoscopic rhetoric was having an influence on the cul- 
ture at large. However, the impact of this network of discourses was more 
important than simply getting people to purchase stereoscopes. No doubt 
many stereoscope owners never joined a travel club or imagined them- 
selves to be travelling by magic carpet when they looked at a stereograph. 
Still larger numbers never bought a stereoscope in the first place. But in 
its cultural and academic success and the publicity it garnered as a result, 
stereoscopy advanced the larger rhetoric of media physicalism that was 
taking hold at the beginning of the twentieth century. The link between 
the “tangibility” of a representation and the emotional being of an audi- 
ence would pervade discussions of the new mass media as a whole. 
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Likewise, assumptions about the “educational” quality of the early 
twentieth-century stereoscope had important parallels in the other 
mass media of the time. As some of the testimonials above demon- 
strate, both teachers and stereoscope companies emphasized how 
stereoscopy could be useful in the classroom. Created in 1905, Key- 
stone's “600 Set” was a collection of stereographs targeted specifically 
to schools. An accompanying book, Visual Education through Stereo- 
graphs and Lantern Slides, explained how the images could be used to 
teach everything from geography and history to government, spelling, 
and mythology.'” Those schools that did incorporate stereoscopes pro- 
vided an important market for Keystone and other stereoscope com- 
panies. Not only did they buy stereoscopes and stereographs them- 
selves, but they publicized stereoscopy among a group of students who 
might themselves become stereoscope consumers. Just as importantly, 
the integration of stereoscopes in schools helped establish a trend of 
educational uses of the new mass media; phonograph records, radio 
programs, and motion pictures were also marketed to, and found their 
way into, schools throughout the country. Many educators became 
convinced that a good education required the use of the newest com- 
munication technologies—reflecting the sorts of arguments about 
technological “tangibility” and intellectual stimulation that stereo- 
scope companies were pushing so heavily. 

Finally, the ideas about class and race that were important to the suc- 
cess of the stereoscope would find expression around phonographs, 
radio, film, and the other new media as well. Anxieties about modernity 
were largely concerns about how individuals could adjust themselves 
to a new, more complicated, more diverse, high-tech world. While new 
technologies were exacerbating these anxieties—for instance, by mak- 
ing pornographic images available, or by threatening people with emo- 
tional overstimulation—they also promised sophisticated ways to tran- 
scend their corrupting influences. Stereoscopic travel offered viewers a 
virtual escape from their location and their selves, creating an elevated 
view from which they could look down on the more presumably low- 
tech people from whom they were distinguished. To be middle-class, 
modern, and American was to be a consumer of the stereoscopic appa- 
ratus and of the ideal, emotionally and technologically sophisticated 
citizenship attested to by its gaze. 
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Electrifying Voices 


Recording, Radio, and the New Friendly but Formal Speech 


Throughout the eighteenth, nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, 
practitioners of elocution had sought to both entertain and educate lis- 
teners regarding the emotional possibilities of the human voice. Virgil 
Pinkley’s 1897 book Essentials of Elocution and Oratory promised read- 
ers “vocal and physical equipment for the purpose of speech, the great- 
est gift of God to man.” As Pinkley explained, 


When breath, body, and voice are made subservient to the mind; when 
the mind is made to know what are the demands of thought; when the 
emotions are in keeping with the character of the thought; when all these 
forces act in harmony with the requirements of the thought, then has the 
Art of Elocution and of Oratory touched its zenith.’ 


Pinkley went on to spell out the essential components of elocutionary 
practice, including voice preparation, gesture, calisthenics, and emo- 
tional expression. Elocutionary study offered students a means of disci- 
plining their minds and bodies and presenting a more cultivated overall 
personality. 

Given this emphasis on oral expression and performance, it should 
hardly seem surprising that two of North America’s most prescient think- 
ers about communication media were both the children of elocutionists. 
Alexander Graham Bell’s grandfather was a gifted orator, and the tele- 
phone inventor's father, Alexander Melville Bell, was a pioneering elo- 
cutionist who developed a phonetic alphabet to aid the deaf. Marshall 
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McLuhan’s mother, Elsie, found wide success as she travelled across 
Canada for elocutionary and oratorical performances. She also taught 
elocution to a number of students, including her son Marshall, whose 
own affinity for oral culture, his frequent quotations of poetry, and his 
bombastic voice bore the imprint of these lessons. The elocutionists 
offered their own early versions of media theory. They aimed to perfect 
the human body as a medium for the expression of emotion via the voice. 

As Marshall McLuhan might have predicted, developing record- 
ing technologies had a profound influence on the speech practices in 
which the elocutionists engaged. Like visual technologies such as the 
stereoscope, the recording apparatuses of the early twentieth century 
impacted not only everyday consumers, who could now own and replay 
their favorite songs and other sounds, but a range of scientists, schol- 
ars, and businesspeople who tried to make sense of these new tech- 
nologies and adapt them to their work. The ability to record sound 
allowed scientists to analyze material that had simply disappeared in 
the past, and thus opened up a number of new research areas. Among 
the most important of these was human speech itself, the speech schol- 
ars of this period employing a range of the era’s new technologies in 
their research. By using recording technologies, early twentieth-century 
scientists believed they could develop a much deeper understanding of 
the human voice. The early twentieth-century United States saw impor- 
tant changes in research and teaching about speech, as a variety of voice 
experts tried to adjust these vocal practices to account for the new tech- 
nologies through which they captured them. 

Into the early twentieth century, American speakers had continued 
to practice a wide range of styles, with the highly emotional style of elo- 
cution figuring very prominently among them (in fact, in 1888 when 
Edison enumerated the uses to which his new phonograph could be put, 
“the teaching of elocution” ranked third after letter writing and phono- 
graphic books; the reproduction of music ranked fourth).* However, by 
the 1920s, speech scholars as well as others engaged in the instruction 
and practice of speaking would advocate a more presumably emotion- 
ally controlled, natural model of speaking. This transition was indica- 
tive of the series of tensions regarding communication, technology, 
and emotion that arose during this time. As the previous chapters illus- 
trate, the presumably sublime powers of the new technologies of the 
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twentieth century caused both great joy and great concern regarding 
the emotions. The supposed high-tech power of the stereoscope could 
deliver the emotional experience of visiting the Holy Land while the 
spectator sat at home on his or her couch. This made it ideal for sci- 
entific and educational practices, but also threatened the emotional 
overstimulation that worried a number of important early twentieth- 
century figures. The new public speaking of the 1920s reflected these 
conflicting hopes and fears regarding the ability of recording technolo- 
gies to capture and transmit human emotions. 

This chapter explores the rise of this new model of speech, with a 
particular attention to the role of speech teachers and other assumed 
authorities in its development and dissemination. The first section 
places the new public speaking in the context of the emotional climate 
of the 1920s. The speech discipline’s rejection of elocutionary practice 
was part of the larger trends toward emotional control that pervaded 
many aspects of the period. The second section considers why teachers 
and scholars may have found solace in new, technology-centered ways 
of thinking about speech. For speech, as with many other disciplines 
in the 1920s, the shift toward technology promised a more rationally 
focused research that fit with the period’s broader culture of emotional 
control. The third section considers one of the most powerful ways 
that these debates about speech, technology, and emotion entered the 
public: through discussions surrounding the radio announcer. Radio 
speech highlighted some of the period’s hopes and anxieties about the 
new technology’s ability to reproduce and amplify the human voice, 
giving public shape to the issues explored in the speech laboratory. The 
final section demonstrates some of the tensions about race, class, and 
gender that, as they did in discussions of the stereoscope, attached to 
these debates about technological and emotional power. 

Together, speech scholars, journalists, media producers, radio 
announcers, and other assumed experts on the voice built upon and fur- 
ther developed the eras broader rhetorical ecology of media physical- 
ism. In measuring the emotions of speech through various technologies, 
speech scholars presumed that they were stripping away unnecessary 
ornamentation in order to arrive at a more natural understanding of the 
voice. This allowed these researchers to place emotion at arm’s length. 
Emotions were technical issues to solve scientifically, rather than the more 
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impassioned and public displays that characterized elocution. By the same 
token, the science of speech could be presented as both a highly practical 
exploration of the everyday voice and a highly sophisticated, technologi- 
cally advanced kind of research. This same conception of everyday sophis- 
tication was at the core of the new public speaking as well. Faced with the 
cacophony of chaotic voices that were believed to characterize the Great 
Society, speakers were to restrain their own emotions—to sound “natu- 
ral”—even as they sought technologically sophisticated ways to amplify 
their voices above the crowd. In this way, the new public speaking held 
much in common with the rhetoric that sustained popular stereoscopy, 
although rather than necessarily owning a particular technology, the new 
speaker was to perform a kind of technological aesthetic by emulating 
certain features of the new recording technologies in his or her own vocal 
and bodily practices. Likewise, concerns about “naturalness,” “friendli- 
ness,’ and “personality” illustrated the same set of largely white, middle- 
class, and masculine norms about emotional and technological con- 
trol that dominated stereoscopy. Like the stereoscope viewer, the public 
speaker, radio announcer, and speech scholar were supposed to perform 
very similar kinds of technological and emotional citizenship, embodying 
a kind of narrow, emotionally controlled, technology-centered personal- 
ity that seemed demanded by the new media era. 


The New Emotion and the New Speech 


As I discuss in chapter 1, Peter Stearns identifies the emergence of the 
general cultural climate of “American cool” with the period of the 1920s. 
Western culture had long displayed a broad apprehensiveness about 
emotional expressions—going back at least as far as Socrates—and the 
period of the “civilizing process” identified by Norbert Elias had seen 
a further emphasis on emotional control, especially for the middling 
classes. The period of the 1920s in the United States saw its own unique 
climate of emotional control, inspired in large part by the new tech- 
nologies of the era. Just as these technologies were met with conflicted 
reactions, this new emotional climate was complicated and contradic- 
tory, highlighting the uneven ways that scientists, teachers, business- 
people, and others dealt with the ideas about emotion that developed 
with the new media age. 
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The speech discipline’s movement away from elocution offers an espe- 
cially strong example of the emotional transition to American cool. As 
Herman Cohen has argued, during the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries, “elocution was the dominant means of teaching oral expres- 
sion in American colleges and universities”? In addition to its academic 
popularity, Cohen explains, “elocution became deeply imbedded in the 
culture of the time. In a literary-oral society Elocution became an impor- 
tant form of entertainment and, even, of literary improvement-”* At the 
end of the nineteenth century, however, this highly cultivated, literary 
style of speaking had begun losing its cultural force. According to Ken- 
neth Cmiel, “by the turn of the century, technical, plain, and colloquial 
styles were all presented as alternatives to traditional rhetorical ideas 
about speech.” Cmiel emphasizes how such developments as populism 
and the democratization of education helped to move elocution out of 
the popular and academic spotlight. In the early years of the twentieth 
century, Michael Leff and Margaret Procario explain, “academics had 
come to regard elocution as a cosmetic technique totally devoid of sub- 
stance”ć The growing culture of emotional control is one reason for this 
academic and popular rejection of elocutionary practice. 

As I discuss in chapter 1, elocution was a highly theatrical, highly 
emotive style of speaking. Stressing the centrality of emotion to elo- 
cution, a book by John Walker first published in 1781 emphasized the 
importance of the “plaintive” speech that would become the target of 
many twentieth-century critics: 


The noble and generous passions are the constant topicks of ancient and 
modem poets; and of these passions, the pathetick seems the favourite 
and most endearing theme. Those readers, therefore, who cannot assume 
a plaintive tone of voice, will never succeed in reading poetry; and those 
who have this power, will read verse very agreeably, though almost every 
other requisite for delivery be wanting.’ 


For Walker, this powerful emotionality needed to carry over from one’s 
voice to one’s gestures. Although Walker believed that speakers should “be 
sparing in the use of the left hand,” he offered elaborate instruction on how 
speakers should use the right hand to demonstrate a sufficient level of pas- 
sion. Walker argued that the speaker's right hand “ought to rise extending 
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from the side, that is, in a direction from left to right; and then be propelled 
forwards, with the fingers open, and easily and differently curve.” He would 
add that “above all, we must be careful to let the stroke of the hand, which 
marks force, or emphasis, keep exact time with the force of pronunciation.”* 
While these earlier thinkers on oratory understood that such pre- 
scriptions might seem artificial, they held to their inherent emotional 
power nonetheless. Against the charge that elocutionary speech might be 
unnatural, J. W. Shoemaker argued that “it is necessary to assist Nature 
by careful cultivation in all that pertains to Expression.” She would go on 
to explain that “mind and spirit communicate themselves rapidly and 
often passionately to the outer world through the body medium, in ways 
which may be natural, but which are by no means perfect or graceful 
expressions of Nature”? For instance, although someone's natural incli- 
nation might be to pronounce an r in a smooth manner, for truly emo- 
tive oratory, Shoemaker explained, when preceding a vowel the r should 
be trilled. “The degree of the trill is governed by the character of the 
sentiment,’ she elaborated. “In bold, impassioned utterance, and in all 
forms of dignified discourse, the trill should be quite decided?” 
Alongside the new climate of emotional restraint identified by Stea- 
rns, this more “impassioned” mode of speech gave way to a different 
model. As I discuss in chapter 1, the presumed chaos of the new techno- 
logical age was seen to have a whole host of negative effects, including the 
speed mania associated with the automobile and the more general sense 
of bodily shock attributed not only to the war but to the wider stresses of 
the modern age. In a similar way, the emotions that were once seen as a 
central component of a powerful, elocutionary speaking style came more 
and more to be seen as bodily disturbances that needed to be controlled 
in order for the voice to function properly. A 1915 essay in the Quarterly 
Journal of Public Speaking by Smiley Blanton attempted to clarify this 
relationship between emotion and the physiological conditions of speech. 
When a person experiences pleasurable emotions such as joy and love, 
Blanton argued, “eyes brighten, cheeks redden, tense muscles become 
relaxed, wrinkled brows smooth; the voice becomes soft and more pleas- 
ing. “All this,” he clarified, “refers to mild, controlled, pleasant emotions? 
In contrast, “extreme emotions of any kind” had an opposite effect on 
speech: “the energy of the body is used up; digestion is halted; breathing 


becomes irregular and usually more shallow; the voice changes?" 
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In a public speaking textbook, Kathleen O’Keeffe similarly warned 
that “there is of course a grave danger involved in development of the 
emotions.” O’Keeffe drew on the same James-Lange conception of emo- 
tions that Albert Osborne had associated with the stereoscope: “Dr. 
James has pointed out that every emotion aroused must find a chan- 
nel of expression through action, or it will be thrown back on the con- 
sciousness and a complex started.”” A 1916 essay by F. H. Lane argued 
that because of the speech disciplines movement toward emotional 
constraint, American public speaking had begun to reach a higher level 
in regard to the treatment of emotion. “By the application of scientific 
methods in the treatment of their themes,” Lane asserted, “speakers have 
been able to advance the suffrage and prohibition movements much 
more rapidly than the speakers who relied upon emotional appeal?” 
For Blanton, O’Keeffe, and Lane, control of a speaker’s emotions led to 
more controlled bodies, pleasing speech, and persuasive arguments. 

The 1910s and 1920s saw elocution largely abandoned in favor of the 
new public speaking. In 1922, when the speech- and theater-centered 
Emerson College hired John Connor as its first professor with public 
speaking in his title, the college's three professors of elocution each had 
their title changed. Priscilla Puffer, who had been listed as professor 
of gesture and elocution in 1921, was now listed as professor of gesture 
and expression. Margarette Penick’s areas of study were changed from 
elocution and recitals to lyceum and Chautauqua programs. Francis 
Joseph McCabe became a professor of dramatic interpretation.“ 

In 1923, Wayland Parrish lamented the remaining vestiges of elocution- 
ary practice, claiming that “in spite of the modern drift toward a more 
practical style of speaking, students are still coming to college and, alas, 
leaving college, with the notion that a speech to be excellent as a speech 
must be composed in what Paul Shorey calls ‘the florid, antithetic, jingling 
style of sophomoric ornament.” Dale Carnegie had just as little respect 
for elocution, writing in a 1926 textbook that “an enormous amount of 
nonsense and twaddle has been written about delivery. . . . Old-fashioned 
‘elocution, that abomination in the sight of God and man, has often made 
it ridiculous” By 1930, Edward Rowell of the University of California 
argued that “professors of Public Speaking appear to be unanimous in 
urging that the proper mode for speakers in our day is the conversational 
as against the elocutionary or the formally oratorical style?” In 1933, 
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Lawrence Goodrich felt confident enough in the “new public speaking” to 
write that “to create the illusion of real talk should be a goal in all speech 
arts?” The florid, plaintive style of elocution had been pushed aside by a 
more presumably conversational but emotionally controlled one. 

This rejection of elocution in favor of the new public speaking was 
widespread in the discipline of speech, even among scholars who oth- 
erwise seemed to disagree with each other. Leff and Procario suggest 
that the speech tradition that emerged in the early twentieth century was 
dominated by two different schools of thought: an emerging scientific 
school, which believed speech should be studied through rigorous scien- 
tific method, and a “Cornell University School,’ based in the humanities, 
which emphasized traditional rhetorical ideas.” As much as Leff and 
Procario attempt to differentiate these traditions, however, they largely 
shared the new emphasis on practical, emotionally controlled speech. 
James Winans, whom Leff and Procario identify with the scientific side 
of this division, was at Cornell for a period of time in which he developed 
courses in the new public speaking. As Winans explained in an essay 
describing the basic public speaking course at Cornell, “our students 
are impatient of the niceties of elocution and rhetoric; and in the lim- 
ited time they give to our work they would profit little if at all by them? 
Instead, “the aim of the course is practical public speaking”” Similarly, 
in a discussion of the eighteenth-century orator Joseph Priestly, Hoyt 
Hudson, whom Leff and Procario identify as a humanistic scholar, cele- 
brated this earlier speaker’s ability to perform the conversational speech 
overwhelmingly endorsed in the 1920s. “For our present purpose,’ Hud- 
son claimed, “the best summary is the comment of one who had often 
heard him preach: ‘He uses no action, no declamation, but his voice and 
manner are those of one friend speaking to another”? Humanistic and 
scientific speech scholars alike saw value in the more practical, emotion- 
ally controlled, conversational model of public speaking. 

This shared rejection of the more emotive elocution for the new 
model of public speaking developed in parallel with the technological 
aesthetic of the voice that emerged during the 1920s. Although not all 
speech scholars made use of the new recording technologies, the per- 
vasiveness of these technologies, coupled with growing concerns about 
emotional control that were influenced in part by their presence, encour- 
aged a series of changes in speech practice and pedagogy. Exploring 
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how these technologies were utilized in speech research illustrates some 
important ways this technological aesthetic took shape and thus offers a 
key to understanding the larger emergence of the new public speaking. 


Technology and the Science of Speech 


The emotional and technological climate of the 1920s had profound 
impacts on academic research. During this period, fields such as psychol- 
ogy and sociology tried to gain academic legitimacy by aligning them- 
selves with the natural sciences and pushing beyond their more emotion- 
ally tainted pasts. A growing number of psychologists aimed to create 
a separation between themselves and the philosophers and spiritualists 
with whom they shared a common history. They also worked to distance 
themselves from the method of introspection that had been popular in 
the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries—a movement explored 
in more detail in the next chapter. Here, psychologists had asked their 
subjects to reflect on their own experiences in ways that were apparently 
too touchy-feely for the new climate of emotional control.” Sociologists’ 
shared history with social workers proved a similar problem.” 

Because of its historical connections to elocution, the study of speech 
had a correspondingly emotional background to shed. Arguing for a less 
emotional form of speech was one step in this direction. Another step was 
the adoption of the tools and techniques of the natural scientist. As was 
the case with various psychologists and sociologists of this period, many 
studies of speech began to use a range of recording devices intended to 
objectively measure research phenomena. Devices such as psycho-galva- 
nometers had been popularized in the nineteenth century by Wilhelm 
Wundt and other psychologists, and by the 1930s their use was wide- 
spread throughout the social sciences.” These technologies provided the 
veneer of scientific validity and objectivity demanded by a culture con- 
cerned with emotional control. Researchers could distance themselves 
from their own emotions at the same time that they measured, analyzed, 
and controlled those of their subjects. The range of technologies applied 
to speech served to reinforce the ideal of emotional control at the same 
time that they advocated a new technological aesthetic of the voice. 

Edward Wheeler Scripture, who had discussed the psychological 
importance of stereoscopic technology, was one important advocate of 
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using recording technologies in the study of the voice. In a 1901 essay in 
Modern Language Notes, Scripture described an apparatus built in his 
Yale psychological lab that created sound “tracings” from phonograph 
records. The machine created a horizontal graph of a record’s vibra- 
tions and thus offered a visual representation of its tones, pauses, and 
other auditory data. Scripture argued that these tracings allowed for a 
very detailed examination of the qualities of different recorded sounds. 
Although “a careful study of the sound by the ear reveals some of the 
grosser characters of the sound,’ Scripture contended, simply listening to 
a sound could not “indicate any of the finer details that lie before the eye 
in the complexities of the curve? From Scripture’s perspective, there were 
important elements of a sound that went unnoticed by the unaided ear.” 

In a 1902 essay in the Century Illustrated Magazine entitled “How the 
Voice Looks,” Scripture described his voice research for a more popular 
audience. Here, Scripture again stressed the centrality of vocal vibra- 
tions to the power of speech. According to Scripture, “the voice issuing 
from a person’s mouth consists of vibrations of the particles of air; these 
vibrations represent the entire effect of thought and emotion that pass 
from the speaker to the hearer.’ As a result, Scripture argued, his visual 
tracings of speech curves provided a very powerful means of under- 
standing the vocal expression of emotion: 


We can all detect sorrow, anger, fear, fatigue, etc., in a persons voice. 
Since the voice travels in the form of air-vibrations from the speaker’s 
mouth to the ear, a record of these vibrations must contain the results of 
emotions. An understanding of the modifications of the speech curves 
must reveal the effects due to the emotions. 


Owing to the technological power of these recordings, Scripture con- 
cluded, studying one’s own and others’ speech curves could give a much 
stronger understanding of vocal emotions.” The emotions of speech 
were but a collection of vibrations flowing from speaker to listener. 
Another research technology developed in Scripture’s lab was the 
“sound cage.” The first such apparatus had been designed by Mata- 
taro Matsumoto while performing sound research under Scripture. It 
consisted of a spherical metal cage suspended over a chair. A subject 
would be placed in the chair and then sounds would be produced at 
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various points in the sphere as a test of the subject’s ability to judge the 
direction of these sounds. Suggesting his faith in the technologies of 
the period, in the article where Matsumoto introduced this device, he 
included a stereoscopic diagram as a means of demonstrating—in the 
presumed three dimensions of a high-tech stereoscope—the different 
axes of sound production around the surface of the sphere.”” Matsumo- 
tos sound cage was championed by such established scholars as Cornell 
University’s Edward Bradford Titchener, whose psychological labora- 
tory employed its own array of sound-related instruments. In addition 
to a sound cage, Titchener’s lab included an electric phonograph, a 
xylophone, and a number of metronomes, pianos, harmonicas, ocari- 
nas, and other tools for producing and measuring sounds.” 

Carl Seashore, one of Scripture’s most prolific students, developed an 
elaborate program in technology-centered analyses of sound in the Uni- 
versity of Iowa's psychological lab.” In an essay published in 1902, Sea- 
shore described what he termed a “voice tonoscope.’ The device created 
a graphic representation of the sound waves produced by vocal perfor- 
mances; “the vibrations of the voice [were] made visible upon a moving 
surface by the action of intermittent light?*’ Visualizing sound waves in 
this manner, Seashore echoed Scripture, allowed for an objective, sci- 
entific understanding of the voice. He went so far as to suggest that his 
graphs of vocal performances provided a better appreciation of the beauty 
of sound than was possible for even a highly trained listener. “The photo- 
graphic reproduction of the sound has a far more faithful detail than even 
the most musical ear can hear,” he argued.” The true beauty of the voice 
lay below its surface, in the technical details of the sound wave. 

In Seashore’s efforts to objectify the emotional elements of sound, 
even beauty became a statistical product. Beautiful vocal performances 
resulted from a pleasing “deviation from the regular? When untrained 
voices varied from the regular, the result was typically ugly because “the 
artist who is to vary effectively from the exact must know the exact and 
must have mastered its attainment before his emotion can express itself 
adequately through a sort of flirtation with it?” Seashore’s technologi- 
cally driven sound research aimed to quantify the range of deviations 
that created this objectively defined beauty. In a study employing “pho- 
nophotography”—an enhanced version of his tonoscope—to capture 
and compare the sound waves produced by a series of singers, Seashore 
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Figure 3.1 
Tonoscope. Reprinted from Carl E. Seashore, “A Voice Tono- 
scope,” University of Iowa Studies in Psychology 3 (1902): 21. 


quantified the range of variations that made for a beautiful vibrato. The 
vibratos of the best singers, Seashore reported, oscillated at an average 
of a half-tone and “at an average rate of six or seven cycles per second?” 
Through such analyses, Seashore hoped to create an objective measure 
of musical artistry that could be passed on to musicians as a scientific 
means of improving their performances. He also established a norma- 
tive level of emotional expression, offering a very concrete, technical 
argument in support of a perfectly average emotionality. 

Glenn Merry, a colleague of Seashore’s in the speech department 
at the University of Iowa, used these same technological measures to 
record and analyze speech, creating vocal tracings much like those of 
Edward Scripture. For one early study, Merry used phonograph record- 
ings in an attempt to research the links between speech and nasal 
resonance. Merry aimed to learn the extent to which good speech 
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was connected with more or less vocal resonance in one’s nasal pas- 
sages. Using the students in an introductory speech class, Merry and 
his fellow teachers picked the fifty best and fifty worst speakers from 
among a group of classes—going for the kind of average or cross sec- 
tion that Seashore had explored. Merry and his research assistants then 
recorded these hundred students as they spoke into the horn of an 
“Edison Opera Talking Machine.” Once the students’ voices had been 
recorded, the researchers replaced the phonograph machine's recording 
horn with rubber tubes, which were inserted in the students’ nasal pas- 
sages. This time, as the students spoke, the phonograph record recorded 
the sounds coming directly from their noses. Based on his data, Merry 
concluded that “it seems from the study that the voices of both men 
and women may predominate either in strong, medium, or weak nasal 
resonance.” 

In another essay published in a journal issue edited by Seashore, 
Merry aimed “to develop a method for determining objectively the 
pitch of the human voice, in any or all of its inflections in speech?” 
Merry had attached a tonoscope to a record player so he could chart 
the pitch variations in a series of speeches that included Franklin Roos- 
evelt’s “Americanism” and one of Portia’s soliloquies from The Merchant 
of Venice, recited by Julia Marlowe. For each of the speeches analyzed, 
Merry produced a diagram that traced its pitch variation on the chro- 
matic scale. In the line “much has been said of late about good Ameri- 
canism,” for instance, Roosevelts pitch apparently rose more than an 
octave, from a low A to just above middle C. In this second study, in 
order to follow Seashore’s model, Merry had first turned speech into 
music and then used the tonoscope to offer a presumably objective 
graphic representation of it. For both Merry and Seashore, the artistic 
and emotional elements of the voice had been reduced to the tracings of 
their laboratory devices. 

Merry also encouraged the use of X-rays, another progressively more 
popular technology for measuring and analyzing speech. In an essay 
for the Quarterly Journal of Speech Education promoting a “roentgeno- 
logical method” of analysis, he argued that X-rays (roentgenograms) 
could provide a more accurate understanding of voice “placement.” 
Merry instructed researchers to “place the subject before the fluores- 
cent screen and let him speak or sing while turning his body so that 
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Figure 3.2 


An image of a speech wave form. Reprinted from Glenn N. Merry, “Voice 
Inflection in Speech,’ Psychological Monographs 31, no. 1 (1922): 208. 


the roentgenogram shows both postern-anterior and lateral views.” 
Having done so, he explained, “the adjustment of the organs regulat- 
ing resonance is plainly visible.”** In another essay, Merry reported on 
a case of a young female student at Iowa who had taken speech classes 
“for two and a half years with very little improvement in a voice quality 
that was decidedly unpleasant.” After completing an X-ray of the wom- 
an’s sinuses, Merry explained, “a radiograph showed that no amount of 
training would ever give her a good voice. The chambers of resonance 
above the palates were shallow and narrow?” In Merry’s analysis, the 
more traditional methods of speech instruction had been no match for 
the technological and biological truth of the X-ray. In establishing an 
average size and depth of the sinuses, Merry believed that he had estab- 
lished a biological baseline for good speaking ability. 

G. Oscar Russell's 1928 book The Vowel used X-rays as a means of under- 
standing vowel positioning in the mouth. The book includes a number of 
X-ray images that serve to support Russell’s arguments. The caption from a 
typical image illustrates the form of speech Russell strove to document: 
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Vowel i (peep) Mid-East American. Male. Cultured but non-pedantic 
pronunciation. Normal un-impeded speech.** 


This idea of “cultured but non-pedantic” speech—much like Seashore’s 
average beauty—played an important role in these scholars’ thinking 
about the voice. As far as Russell was concerned, he could get an objec- 
tive picture of typical—and cultured—speech through the apparatus of 
the X-ray machine. 


Figure 3.3 


X-ray of mid-East American male pronouncing the vowel i (peep). Reprinted 
from G. Oscar Russell, The Vowel: Its Physiological Mechanisms as Shown by 
X-Ray (Columbus: Ohio State University Press, 1928), 257. 
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In its expert scientific vision, the X-ray served Merry and Russell 
much as the tonoscope did Seashore. For all three researchers, to appre- 
ciate the emotional normalcy of the speech they explored, the scientist 
needed to get below the surface, where only these technologies could 
go. Like Seashore, both Russell and Merry believed that their technolo- 
gies gave a truer understanding of vocal performance than had been 
available by earlier means. Merry claimed to have disproven the taken- 
for-granted idea that vocal performance took place “in the head,” and 
Russell challenged the standard notion of vowel positions. The “deeper” 
these technologies allowed researchers to see within their subject, the 
deeper the true or natural voice seemed to be. 

In addition to these recording and X-ray technologies, speech 
researchers were also experimenting with radio technology. In one 
Quarterly Journal of Speech essay, Claude Merton Wise of Louisiana 
State University reported on a study that used elaborate radio trans- 
mitting equipment to study the “chest resonance” of speakers. In order 
to hear the sounds coming from the test subjects’ chests, Wise and his 
fellow experimenters created “a highly complicated assembly of radio 
units, beginning with a broadcast microphone and ending with a dial 
calibrated in decibels to record the slightest fluctuations of the volume 
of sound?” Wise reported that the “high sensitivity” of this noise meter 
allowed the experimenters to differentiate between minute elements of 
chest resonance that earlier speech researchers had confused. As with 
the X-ray and tonoscope, the sophisticated technology of radio amplifi- 
cation promised a purer access to the essential elements of speech. 

Like Merry’s speech department at the University of Iowa, the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin's department of speech was doing its own technology- 
centered explorations. As was the case with many other speech programs, 
Wisconsins speech coursework was in the English department at the 
beginning of the twentieth century. As of 1906, the catalog for Wisconsins 
English department listed courses in rhetoric and oratory, which included 
multiple classes in elocution and declamation in line with the more tradi- 
tional nineteenth-century program in elocution. By 1907, this area of the 
English department had changed to “Rhetoric and Composition,” and the 
university's courses in speech had been spun off into a different program.” 

The new Wisconsin program in speech emphasized the more pre- 
sumably practical speech that made up the developing public speaking 
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tradition. In line with this, the program initially adopted the title “Public 
Speaking” (which was changed simply to “Speech” in the early 1920s). 
Wisconsins department drew very clear connections between this new 
model of speech and the increasingly technological research that was 
becoming prominent among speech scholars such as Merry. The emo- 
tional-control advocate Smiley Blanton was appointed to Wisconsin's 
department in 1914. When the then department chair, James O'Neill, 
recommended Blanton to his dean, he stressed both Blanton's back- 
ground in speech education and his recently completed medical degree 
as fundamental to his qualifications. “Mr. Blanton has taken his medical 
course in addition to his special training in speaking for the purpose 
of fitting himself for work in correcting speech defects and developing 
proper vocal methods in students,’ O'Neill wrote.” Blanton’s medical 
degree was seen as an important addition to the department because, 
like Merry, Wisconsin’s department viewed public speaking as a largely 
technical practice. Like the apparatuses through which speech could be 
recorded and analyzed, the human voice was its own sort of technical 
apparatus that required the minute adjustments noticeable by X-ray—or 
nasal tube—and through the physiological expertise of a doctor. 

As did Seashore, Scripture, Merry, Russell, and Wise, Wisconsin's 
speech department employed a number of different apparatuses in its 
studies of speech. Showing his interest in physiology, Blanton suggested 
that speech scholars use “laryngoscopes” to study the anatomy of vocal 
production, and even offered that sheep larynxes could be a valuable 
part of such research. Recognizing the importance of recording tech- 
nologies, he also promoted the use of rotating recording drums similar 
to the apparatuses that Seashore and Merry had employed.” Blanton's 
Wisconsin colleague Andrew Weaver likewise used an impressive array 
of recording technologies. In 1919, Weaver wrote a letter to Thomas A. 
Edison Inc., requesting a “phonograph which will record and reproduce 
the speaking voice as accurately as possible.’* Weaver also ordered an 
artificial larynx from Western Electric’s division of scientific instru- 
ments, a model thorax from Denoyer-Geppert Company, and an audi- 
ometer from Graybar Electric via Western Electric’s Bell Labs.“ 

Like Merry, Weaver believed that the application of scientific equip- 
ment to speech would provide a more objective, scientific basis for speech 
practice that would improve the field as a whole. Weaver suggested that 
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many nonscientific studies of speech—including those of the earlier elo- 
cutionists—imagined that “the voice is an indissoluble part of a mysti- 
cal, occult, transcendental entity usually designated as personality or soul 
which is by nature above and beyond analysis.” Weaver believed that the 
scientific apparatuses he used in his research offered a way of overcom- 
ing this flawed perspective. Using a “phonautograph,” Weaver produced 
graphic tracings of recorded speeches similar to that created and analyzed 
by Scripture and Merry, both of whose work he drew upon. Relying on 
his phonautographic measurements, Weaver postulated a series of aver- 
ages regarding male and female vocal pitch, vocal inflection, and pitch 
memory, establishing a set of rules of thumb for normal speech practice 
similar to those put forward by Merry and Seashore. 

One of Wisconsins most ardent promoters of these technologies was 
Robert West. West joined Wisconsins speech department as a master’s 
student in 1918. He earned his MA in 1920 and then continued on for his 
PhD under the advisement of Smiley Blanton, working briefly in Iowa's 
speech department in the interim. Eventually he joined Wisconsin's 
department as a professor.“ As both a graduate student and professor, 
West utilized the full range of technologies available to speech research- 
ers. In a 1924 discussion of the “telegraphone,’ a wire recording apparatus 
that West had experimented with while teaching speech classes at Wis- 
consin, West declared the machine “one of the most significant mechani- 
cal devices that have been produced in modern times to help in the 
training of public speakers?” This device allowed West and other speech 
instructors to record students’ speeches for future playback and analysis. 

A year later, West described how the same device—which he now 
identified as a magnetophone—could be used to chart and analyze 
speech in much the way that Seashore and Merry had done with the ton- 
oscope. Because the recorded sounds left a magnetic trace on the wire 
recording apparatus, West discerned that an image created from the wire 
would offer an accurate picture of a given vocal performance. Since there 
was “only one mechanical process between the speaking and the analysis 
by the compass needle” and no amplifying bulbs were used, West argued 
that there was little opportunity for the signal to distort. As a result, West 
concluded, “the magnetic arrangement of the molecules in the steel wire 
is a fairly accurate picture of the sound waves that are being studied.” As 
was the case with Seashore, Merry, and Russell, for West, the recording 
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capabilities of the magnetophone modeled a kind of technological truth- 
fulness. By subverting the distortions of the human ear, eye, and common 
sense, these recording apparatuses pushed away the ornamental surface 
of sounds in favor of their deeper acoustical or physiological reality. 
Wests dissertation, which he published a year after his magneto- 
phone study, brought his technological thinking full circle. Although 
he continued to pursue his magnetophone research, West also built his 
own artificial larynx and used it to model and analyze vocal produc- 
tion. He stretched rubber across a piece of tubing and then slit it to 
produce two vibrating edges. Having done so, he “could send a blast 
of air through the device and watch its effect upon the edges of the slit 
in the rubber tympan.”” Using his magnetophone, West would “tune” 
the mechanical larynx so that it approximated the actual sound waves 
that he saw being produced by the human voice. West then observed 


The Artificial Larynx 


Glottal Slit 


Rubber Tubing 


Figure 3.4 


Diagram of artificial larynx. Reprinted from Robert West, “The Nature of 
Vocal Sounds,’ Quarterly Journal of Speech Education 7, no. 4 (1926): 284. 
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the artificial larynx in action, using his observations to offer arguments 
about the physics and physiology of the actual human larynx. 

West’s research exemplifies the thinking in much of the wider tra- 
dition of technology-centered speech analysis on which he drew. For 
the scholars involved in this research, these recording and other voice 
technologies understood a deeper truth about the voice than could be 
gleaned from merely listening to someone speak or sing. These technol- 
ogies were seen as better listeners in large part because human beings 
themselves had come to be imagined as technologies; people were col- 
lections of physiological mechanisms that, if tuned correctly, could pro- 
duce beautiful speech. West’s research using his artificial larynx illus- 
trated this quite clearly. In this research, the “human” component of 
speaking existed merely as a series of technological traces flowing back 
and forth from the rubber tympan to the magnetophone. For West and 
these other speech scholars, the best speech would emulate the record- 
ing technologies of the laboratory, and those technologies would them- 
selves be the best judge of when this beautiful speech had been achieved. 

This technological approach to speech served the new public speaking 
in several ways. For one, it gave both speech students and speech research- 
ers a way to distance themselves from the hyperemotional practices of 
the elocutionists. In order to speak well, one did not need to call up some 
powerful emotion from the depths of one’s soul, as the elocutionists of the 
previous century had suggested. Rather, one needed to be a scientist of 
the voice, which was itself a special sort of technology. This technological 
take on speech lined up well with the presumably plain style of the new 
speech, in that the attention to internal, physiological techniques further 
de-emphasized the sorts of ornamentations that had occupied the elocu- 
tionists. The emotions of a speech were not located in some elaborate hand 
gesture or vocal trill; they were to be found in sound waves or the specific 
movements of the larynx. From this perspective, speaking “naturally” 
meant employing the kind of statistically supported, average intonation 
that Seashore had associated with beautiful music. In a like way, in their 
presumed objectivity, the new technologies of the voice placed the speech 
researcher on a level with the natural and medical scientist, further high- 
lighting the rational, scientific legitimacy of speech research and practice. 

In using recording technologies to escape a perceived problem of emo- 
tions, this research tapped into a still longer history of sound recording, 
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as Jonathan Sterne has demonstrated. Seashore’s tonoscope was a descen- 
dent of the manometric flame that Alexander Graham Bell had used 
in his experiments with phonography and deafness. While Bell framed 
himself as a champion of the deaf cause, however, others ultimately saw 
him as attempting to eradicate deafness in the same way that eugeni- 
cists attempted to get rid of other presumably genetic problems. For this 
reason, writes Sterne, sound recording “arose, in part, from an attempt 
among hearing people to ‘solve’ the cultural problem of deafness?® The 
early twentieth-century work of Seashore and other speech researchers 
arose amid concerns for controlling the dangers of emotional stimulation 
of the voice and body. In locating the emotions of speech in a series of 
laboratory apparatuses, the new speech seemed to free both speaker and 
scholar alike from the emotional disturbances of the new media age. 


Selling Scientific Sounds 


In addition to the concrete changes to speech research and practice 
brought about by this new technological emphasis, the growing depen- 
dence on these technologies also placed speech scholars in close contact 
with a range of equipment manufacturers. Andrew Weaver's correspon- 
dence with the Edison Company was but one example of these interac- 
tions, as speech researchers became important consumers of various 
commercially available recording instruments. However, the on-the- 
ground experimentation with this equipment required a number of 
modifications, and many of these researchers quickly became experts 
on the production of these instruments as well. As a result, a number 
of researchers turned their attention to designing and marketing their 
own speech-related technologies, which were sold to other researchers, 
schools, and even the general public. In the process, these speech scholars 
publicized the technological aesthetic of the voice lab still more strongly, 
highlighting the essentially technological nature of good speech and sell- 
ing a vision of technological and emotional control to the public at large. 
Chicago's C. H. Stoelting Company, one of the most prominent pro- 
ducers of scientific technology in the early twentieth century, was active 
in distributing research tools created in speech and other research labs. 
The company’s founder, Christian Hans Stoelting, had earned a patent 
for an “autographic recording device” in 1894. Stoelting and his then 
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business partner, Robert Copeland, described the device as useful for 
“making written memoranda, such as shipping manifests, bills of lad- 
ing, cash or sales checks, and various other kinds of memoranda.”*' A 
year later, Stoelting received a patent for a pocket camera that held a roll 
of film inside.” At the same time that he was producing these devices 
for wider public use, Stoelting was beginning to manufacture the scien- 
tific instruments that would find an important place in early twentieth- 
century research labs. He worked closely with Titchener’s Cornell lab 
from its founding and also went on to earn patents for a barometer and 
a set of laboratory weights.” 

If Stoelting had begun as a manufacturer for popular audiences 
before turning to the lab, Carl Seashore and a number of other sound 
and speech researchers had begun producing equipment for their labs 
and then made them available to wider audiences. An audiometer that 
Seashore designed for his research was manufactured and distributed 
by Stoelting beginning in 1900.** Drawing on his research on the psy- 
chology of music, beginning in the 1910s, Seashore also produced a 
test of musical talent that was available to secondary schools and oth- 
ers throughout the country. The test’s manual of instruction—also pro- 
duced and distributed by Stoelting—opened on a celebratory note: 


Just as the great musicians live before us now in the wonderful reproduc- 
tion of the modern phonograph, so the intricate experiments of the psy- 
chological laboratory may now be popularized by the faithful reproduction 
of the sounds of laboratory instruments and their scientific presentation. 


The test included the manual and a set of phonograph records designed 
to test people’s sense of pitch, rhythm, tonal memory, and related musi- 
cal abilities. A test taker would listen to a set of tones or rhythmic 
beeps, and then answer a set of questions on the included test booklets. 
Based on the psychological research that supported it, the test's manual 
promised its users “quantitative results which may be verified to a high 
degree of certainty.” 

Seashore’s music tests found their most eager audiences in schools 
throughout the country—even among such established programs as the 
Eastman School of Music.** According to Seashore’s instructions, sec- 
ondary students were to be tested in fifth grade and then again in eighth 
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grade so that those with exceptional musical ability could be singled 
out for additional instruction and cultivation. Seashore suggested that 
the tests could also be used as material for experiments in elementary 
psychology classes and would “also fill a great need in the theoretical 
instruction in the music school” In addition, Seashore explained, the 
tests “furnish also material for scientific entertainment in the home. 
Taking one test each evening, this outfit provides material for six eve- 
nings of delightful entertainment in the form of a competitive game?” 
Seashore’s psychological experiments with sound had been turned into 
a presumably scientific set of records that promised entertainment and 
education far beyond the walls of the laboratory. 

Smiley Blanton was also working with C. H. Stoelting. Together with 
his wife, Margaret Blanton, and Sara Stinchfield, both graduate students 
in Wisconsin's speech department, Blanton created and sold the “Blanton- 
Stinchfield Speech Measurements.” Like Seashore’s tests of musical talent, 
the Blanton-Stinchfield tests were designed to measure a person's talent for 
speaking. The test was to be given to students from preschool and kinder- 
garten through eighth grade, with an additional scoring scheme for adults. 
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Figure 3.5 


Phonograph record for Carl Seashore’s Test of Musical Talent. University of Iowa 
Libraries. Photograph by author. 
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A set of “subjective measures” offered a score of a person's “speech reaction 
manifested in behavior, emotional type, specialized muscle movements, 
postural tensions, physical anomalies; vocal quality, pitch and volume, 
respiration and speech defect, if any?” A second set of “objective measures” 
provided measurements of a person's articulation, oral and silent reading 
rates, spontaneous speech rate, use of relevant words, and vocabulary.” 

In a portion of the exam intended for preschool and kindergarten stu- 
dents, the student would be shown a picture and then have his or her 
response transcribed. The response would then receive a score of “supe- 
rior,’ “average; or “poor or unsatisfactory,’ based on the student's articu- 
lation, rate of speech, and so forth. These scores were based on a template 
provided as part of the test book. For instance, after being shown a picture 
of “this little pig,’ a superior response would entail a well-articulated, word- 
for-word recitation of the rhyme “This Little Pig Went to Market” (though 
the test’s authors offered that “wost” beef could be accepted in place of 
“roast” beef, given the age of the test takers). An average response would 
entail a basic—but clearly articulated—recollection of the rhyme, without 
the word-for-word recitation. An unsatisfactory response would be char- 
acterized by “idioglossia,” an example of which the test manual transcribes: 


Di luh pi di dō to mar’tet 
Di liuh pi di ha 4 hoe 

Di luh pi di ha wō bēē 

Di luh pi di ha nùn, 

Di luh pi “wéé wee” aw hoe. 


The authors had done their best to offer a scientific rendering of baby talk. 

The manual provided for several other concrete speech measure- 
ments. For instance, test givers were to calculate the words per minute 
for each response. According to the Blanton-Stinchfield manual, 


The rate for spontaneous speech varies from 108 to 150 words per min- 
ute, in grades one to eight. Platform speakers frequently cultivate a 
manner of speaking which allows but 75 words per minute. In ordinary 
conversation our speed more nearly approximates 100 to 150 words per 
minute. Radio broadcasters speak between 120 and 140 words per min- 
ute in making ordinary announcements. 
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Finally, and in keeping with the technological perspective of Wis- 
consin’s speech department, the manual’s authors suggested that a “spi- 
rometer” be used to measure a speaker's respiration. This would pro- 
vide a calculation of a persons “vital capacity,’ which should average 
“3600 cc” for eighteen-year-old men, and “2400 cc” for eighteen-year- 
old women. Like Seashore’s music test, the Blanton-Stinchfield test sold 
a set of technologically produced averages against which various speak- 
ers were to be evaluated. 

The example of the “Pronunciphone” illustrates a still more com- 
mercial way that these technological and scientific understandings of 
speech entered into the broader culture. The Pronunciphone was a sys- 
tem of phonograph records developed in the 1920s by Edward Hall Gard- 
ner and E. Ray Skinner of the University of Wisconsin that promised to 
teach people to pronounce words correctly. Skinner spent a summer as 
a student in Wisconsin’ speech department in 1921 and then joined the 
department as a full-time graduate student in 1924.° While at Wiscon- 
sin, Skinner studied under Andrew Weaver, using audiometers and other 
such technologies to produce, measure, and analyze various elements of 
speech.” He went on to study such questions as the relationship between 
pitch and the vocal expression of happiness and sadness.” Another mem- 
ber of Wisconsin's department when Skinner was a student remembered 
him as especially skilled in affecting the diction of the East Coast of the 
United States—one of the many abilities that he and his fellow students 
practiced in their phonetics courses in the department.” 

Edward Hall Gardner had been an instructor in Wisconsins Eng- 
lish department beginning in 1910, but he gradually began teaching in 
the department of commerce (later renamed business). Shortly after he 
arrived at the university, Gardner began teaching a one-semester class 
on business writing housed in the English department but primar- 
ily serving commerce students. Soon after it began, the department of 
commerce requested that the class be extended to a full year because of 
its wide popularity. By 1919, the class was housed exclusively in com- 
merce, and Gardner's appointment was split between both departments. 
In 1921, the school newspaper reported that Gardner's class had broken 
university-wide records for enrollment, with 420 students enrolled.” 

In addition to his business writing class, in 1915 Gardner published 
a book entitled Effective Business Letters. Here, he advocated a style of 
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writing that was both formal and personal, attempting to temper the kind 
of sentimentalism that had characterized much nineteenth-century let- 
ter writing while still encouraging writers to express their personalities. 
According to Gardner, when writing a business letter, one should “imitate 
the tone of conversation,’ writing “as cordially and personally as if you 
were face to face with your correspondent.’ However, “letters must always 
be more dignified than conversation: . . . just as it is bad taste for a sales- 
man, in matters of business, to act with all the informality of a friend, 
so it is bad taste for business letters to copy exactly the appearance and 
the style of social letters?“ Mastering good business communication 
was central to being successful in commerce. “Most business men realize 
that letters perform nine-tenths of the work of business, and that con- 
sequently better letters are as necessary as better cost-keeping or better 
sales methods,’ Gardner asserted. Good business writing elevated one’s 
capital just as these other business improvements could. 

Unlike Seashore and Blanton, Blanton, and Stinchfield, who relied on 
C. H. Stoelting to distribute their tests of talent, Gardner and Skinner 
started their own business, the Pronunciphone Company. The Pronunci- 
phone record system reflected the combination of Gardner's idea of lan- 
guage as a kind of capital and Skinner’s scientific approach to the voice. 
Poor pronunciation, the company’s ads warned, would cause personal 
embarrassment and decrease one’s personal and business capital. “Are You 
Embarrassed by Mistakes in Pronunciation?” read the headline for one 
advertisement; “Nothing reveals your culture—or lack of it—so surely: 
Another ad promised “CULTURED SPEECH—by a new method?” 
These ads explained that improper pronunciation is “A Serious Social and 
Business Handicap,” and suggested that if you had not yet developed the 
kind of cultured speech they promised, “you are cheating yourself of a 
tremendously effective social and business asset? Clarifying the kind of 
embarrassment of which these ads warned, another headline read, “Faux 
Pas’ I said . . . And Everyone Tittered” The ad continued with a first-per- 
son narrative regarding the speaker's offending “fox pass” and ended with 
the triumphant story of her successful use of the Pronunciphone.® 

As Gardner advocated in his teaching on business writing, the proper 
speech taught by the Pronunciphone was to be both cultured and con- 
versational, encompassing both a systematic formality and an everyday 
casualness. As an advertisement in the magazine Forum explained, 
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Figure 3.6 


Pronunciphone advertisement. Reprinted from English Journal 20, no. 10 (1931): 876° 


In addition to hundreds of words of general use, there are included 
words used by cultured persons in discussing art, literature, history, 
biography, science, and geography. There are also many popular foreign 
words (French, Spanish, Latin, etc.), that are now an essential part of the 
educated Americans vocabulary. 


According to Skinner and Gardner, educated people could be expected 
to pepper their everyday conversation with such words as “Beethoven,” 
“hors doeuvres,” “impious, “Buenos Aires,” “psychiatry,” “canapé? and 
“naive’—all of which they listed as commonly mispronounced. Other 
words listed under the caption “How many of these words dare you use 
in conversation?” included the names of the silent film actress Renée 
Adorée and the Italian tenor Tito Schiapa.® A cultured conversational- 
ist was one who could chat about classical music, food, and Hollywood 
actresses, all without missing a rolled r. 

In line with Skinner’s research on speech, the Pronunciphone system 
was marketed as a highly technological solution to pronunciation prob- 
lems. Through the use of “talking machine records electrically recorded 
in the most modern and scientific manner,’ the Pronunciphone would 
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Figure 3.7 


Pronunciphone advertisement. Reprinted from Forum, May 1928, 8. 


provide an expert method for adjusting one’s speech.” Good Taste in 
Speech, the written manual accompanying the set of records, explained 
further that “the Pronunciphone records represent what has been 
declared to be the most difficult feat in the entire history of recording 
the human voice.” This feat had been accomplished through “the use of 
the latest recording process known in the field of electrical transcrip- 
tion?” Companies such as Keystone View and Underwood and Under- 
wood had suggested that the ownership of a stereoscope would not only 
educate the minds and emotions of consumers, but provide them a 
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certain cultural capital that comes from possessing a high-tech, modern 
apparatus. Gardner and Skinner attempted to convince consumers that 
owning and using the Pronunciphone system would elevate their social 
status through a similar mastering of modern technology. 

In this way, the speech practice advocated by Gardner and Skinner’s 
Pronunciphone system drew together the controlled speech of the new 
public speaking and the technological perspective of the speech lab—all 
in one popularly available form. If, as Seashore and other researchers 
suggested, good speech was primarily a technical matter of properly 
produced sound waves, then speakers could be expected to emulate 
technologies in order to speak effectively. The Pronunciphone system 
encouraged its users to do just this; they were to model their speech 
after a phonograph record, pronouncing words in a predetermined way 
time and time again. In fact, the very process of using the Pronunci- 
phone cast the speaker as an automaton endlessly playing its phono- 
graph. Listeners were expected to “listen to ten words at a time, then set 
back the tone arm, repeat[ing] the words as often as desired until [they] 
had thoroughly mastered them?” Only by this endless process of repe- 
tition could speakers achieve the ideal balance of cultured conversation 
that would help them advance both socially and in the business world. 
Like the writers of Gardner’s ideal business letters, users of the Pronun- 
ciphone were to speak with a perfect mixture of individual personality 
and systematic, formalized pronunciation. 

Finally, the Pronunciphone, Seashore's music tests, and the Blanton- 
Stinchfield Speech Measurements all celebrated the sort of “pleasing 
deviation from the regular” by which Seashore had defined beauty. 
Seashore's test was based upon his studies of the psychology of music. 
Using the averages he obtained in his lab, he had created a template 
for judging a persons musical ability by comparing her or him against 
others with presumably strong talent. A corresponding test of art tal- 
ent created by Seashore and Norman Charles Meier provided test takers 
with two nearly identical paintings and then asked them to identify the 
better image. Here, too, a scientifically verified average was sufficient to 
determine which picture was superior and to score the viewer's talent 
accordingly.” Likewise, recognizing that even dictionaries disagreed on 
the proper pronunciation of various words, for Gardner and Skinner’s 
Pronunciphone system, “the pronunciations of seven dictionaries were 
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compared, and those selected which conformed, as the title of this book 
indicates, to current good taste in speech.” 

By crafting an abstracted, scientifically defined understanding of beau- 
tiful speech—whether based on appropriate pitch variations or repetitive, 
culturally approved pronunciations—the technological aesthetic of the 
voice developed by the Pronunciphone as well as in labs like Seashore's 
upheld the ethic of emotional control important to both the new public 
speaking and the speech laboratory that helped to develop it. Musicians, 
speakers, and scientists themselves were to imitate the tonoscope, X-ray, 
magnetophone, and Pronunciphone in their ability to appreciate, capture, 
and re-create the “pleasing deviations from the regular” that amounted 
to a good vocal performance. By becoming more technological in their 
approaches, both scientist and performer would presumably achieve the 
ideal balance of emotional control appropriate for the new media age. 


Broadcasting the Cultured Conversation 


As the example of the Pronunciphone helps to illustrate, the ideal of speech 
modeled by the phonograph and other sound devices placed a great pres- 
sure on the new public speaker. With the diffusion of recording devices, 
the public became increasingly aware of the longer-term implications of 
an individual’s speech. Sound had acquired a new sense of permanency, 
with important implications for reputation and social success. The tech- 
nological aesthetic that took hold in the 1920s suggested two seemingly 
contradictory keys to this success. On the one hand, like the tonoscope, 
speakers were to strip away excess ornamentations and connect with their 
audience in a natural, presumably unmediated way. At the same time, 
however, like a phonograph record, they were to speak with a consistency 
and precision that illustrated an appropriate level of verbal cultivation. 
They were to be simultaneously conversational and cultured, balancing 
friendliness with an appropriate level of detached sophistication. 

The discussions surrounding the public speech of the radio announcer 
provide an especially strong example of this developing understanding 
of the voice and further suggest how these issues stretched beyond the 
speech laboratory into the larger public. The new technology of radio 
broadcasting had spawned a range of anxieties about emotion. In 1922 
one journalist wrote that “few thoughts which the spiritualists can offer 
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us are more interesting and more ‘spooky’ than many which are pointed 
out to those who know of the ‘inner workings’ of the radio wave. It gives 
one a chill, for instance, to think that our bodies are constantly acting 
as conductors of radio waves.’ Radio waves could also have dangerous 
effects on the public more generally, as one writer's rant against “com- 
munized emotion” indicated: “Several hundred thousand listen to the 
same speeches every night and the same jazz bands, then at breakfast 
heave communistic sighs and shed communistic tears over the same 
calamities, at the bidding of the press?” By giving voice to the ether, 
radio announcers both mitigated and enhanced the eerie, communal 
power of the radio. The radio announcer engaged in a very public grap- 
pling with the new technologies of the broadcast age. 

As Paddy Scannell and David Cardiff illustrate in their history of the 
BBC, the mass distribution of the voice made possible by the radio also 
created a range of tensions for various self-appointed guardians of the 
English language: 


Since it was received by family groups it should be conversational in tone 
rather than declamatory, intimate rather than intimidating. The per- 
sonality of speakers should shine through their words. But because all 
broadcasting was live, talks needed to be scripted. Otherwise what they 
gained in colloquialism and personal idiom they would lose in clarity 


and succinctness.”° 


These same concerns impacted radio speech in the United States. 
“Radio, like other mass entertainments, was a site of class tensions and 
of the pull between homogeneity and diversity,’ Susan Douglas has 
explained. “So language use over the air became controversial by the 
late 1920s?” The same balance of friendliness and sophistication cel- 
ebrated by speech scholars would inflect the speech of the U.S. radio 
announcer, whose voice both floated through the ether and greeted 
people in their living rooms. 

A US. newspaper article from 1924 details the “qualifications neces- 
sary to be a radio announcer,’ noting that “many students of music and 
elocution apply for radio announcerships.” One expert quoted in the 
article captures the extremes of speech with which radio announcers 
were supposed to be comfortable, explaining that they “must be able 
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to go from a prohibition banquet to a midnight cabaret and describe 
each with the same ease and versatility.” By 1925, a Radio Voice Tech- 
nique Committee had formed at the request of radio station WJZ and 
New York University to begin assessing the ideal radio speech.” Among 
other qualities, the ideal announcer was to speak at 175 words per min- 
ute, to introduce marked changes in pace, stress, and pitch, and to 
“speak in a formal, but friendly, manner”® In the committee’s second 
meeting, it rated a selection of announcers on the basis of its recently 
formed criteria, noting that even the highest-rated person had missed 
the mark of the ideal radio announcer by a wide margin. On a scale of 
100, the highest score was a 66." 

Among those tested was Graham McNamee, whom the broadcast 
historian Erik Barnouw identified as one of the first widely known radio 
announcers.” Although most announcers in radios early days had been 
identified through an anonymous sequence of three letters, rather than 
through their actual name, McNamee had become known for his sing- 
ing and his recognizable baritone voice. He had moved from Minnesota 
to New York in order to make it as a singer and then had taken a job 
at radio station WEAE® His vocal training and background in classical 
music lent him the air of formality believed necessary for a successful 
announcer. According to one writer, “Mr. McNamee introduced a touch 
of culture and refinement, a hint of the Better Things in Life, and a salon 
atmosphere.”** Alongside his formal speaking abilities, listeners also cele- 
brated McNamee’ ability to establish intimate connections with his audi- 
ence. “It is the universal opinion of hundreds and hundreds of listeners,’ 
wrote another McNamee fan, “that the main charm of listening to McNa- 
mee is his ability to enter into the spirit of whatever he is reporting and 
thereby be so wholeheartedly a part of the audience that you too feel you 
are there?® Despite his recognized abilities, McNamee scored a 62 on the 
radio announcer’s exam, placing him four points behind the top scorer. 

The ideal radio announcer was to achieve supreme heights of the 
naturalness and cultivation that were encapsulated in the new public 
speaking. The same 1924 article that suggested that announcers needed 
to be comfortable talking about both prohibition banquets and cabarets 
also provided the following advice for would-be radio speakers from 
Major J. A. White: “Be Yourself” Another article explained that “lis- 
teners dislike unnaturalness and the broadcasters have had to rule out 
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many a promising voice because the candidate was not himself, but, as 
expressed in a broadcasting phrase, merely ‘imitated a broadcaster.”** In 
a textbook on radio speaking, Glenville Kleiser recounted the story of 
an early announcer who found success by approaching the microphone 
“as simply talking to an interested friend,” which “guarded him against 
the common faults of artificiality” Well before so-called reality televi- 
sion, radio announcers may have been the first broadcast entertainers 
tasked with communicating their own presumably everyday personali- 
ties to a mass audience, establishing an early version of the “intimacy at 
a distance” that continues to be a central feature of broadcasting.* 

While radio announcers needed to establish a level of intimacy with 
their audiences, as with the new public speaking more generally, they also 
needed to demonstrate a level of emotional control. One article from 1926 
explaining why male announcers were preferable to female announc- 
ers captured the strict boundaries placed on the conversational aspects 
of early radio speech. Recounting a study undertaken by WJZ, the arti- 
cle argues that women may be less popular as announcers because their 
voices have “too much personality.’ Despite admonitions that radio speak- 
ers needed to be themselves, according to this article, one of the problems 
facing female announcers is that their voices are too “highly individual 
and full of character” to be appreciated by audiences. Repeating cultural 
stereotypes about womens hyperemotional natures, the article claims that 
“the listener resents a voice that is too intimate on short acquaintance, and 
the woman is said to have difficulty in repressing her enthusiasm and in 
maintaining the necessary reserve and objectivity.’ The “personality” 
advocated by these radio experts was of a particularly narrow type. 

Other vocal qualities could disqualify someone as an announcer as 
well. In a Quarterly Journal of Speech essay from 1930, Sherman Law- 
ton explained that “a medium low pitch should be striven for in radio 
speaking for maximum effectiveness. People with high-pitched voices 
cannot hope to be successful radio speakers.” Although announcers 
were supposed to be themselves, they were also supposed to repress 
aspects of their voices and personalities that might be off-putting for 
members of the audience, building intimacy in very narrowly defined 
ways. The conversational speech of the radio announcer was one that 
reflected the male, middle-class, white norms encompassed in the 
dominant emotionology of American cool. 
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Part of the tension surrounding the naturalness of the announcer’s 
speech, as Scannell and Cardiff note in the context of England, pertained 
to anxieties about the mass reach of the radio and the extent to which 
announcers spoke for all of the American population. By the mid- to 
late 1920s, the U.S. radio announcer had become a sort of cultural idol, 
with a vocal influence that many took note of. In a 1929 article in the Los 
Angeles Times, Ralph Power noted that “radio naturally is a tremendous 
potential power and factor in speech education for it enters the Ameri- 
can home directly.” He asserted that “even more than classroom instruc- 
tors, the announcer of today exerts a tremendous amount of influence 
in the language of the growing child.” In his 1930 address to the annual 
convention of the National Association of Teachers of Speech, Henry 
Bellows, vice president of CBS, also extolled the influence of radio: 


Radio is doing all the time, seventeen hours a day seven days a week, for 
millions of people what heretofore the pulpit, the stage, and the lecture 
platform have done relatively infrequently and for a far smaller number 
of people—it is providing audible models of speech. The models may or 
may not be good; the fact remains that, good or bad, they are sure to be 
imitated. People form their speech on what they hear, not on what they 
read, and certainly today they are hearing more radio than anything else.” 


Radio announcers were Pronunciphonic subjects par excellence; their 
words echoed into the ether for vast numbers to hear. 

Like the ads for the Pronunciphone, discussions of radio in the 1920s 
and 1930s suggested that “there is nothing more pleasing than the cul- 
tured, American speech and accent?” If the conversational elements of 
the announcer’s speech were regimented, the cultured ones were all the 
more so. During an examination for CBS, potential announcers were 
required to read the following: 


Among the other prominent musical directors you will hear are Gustave 
Haenschen and his orchestra, the Detroit Symphony, under the direc- 
tion of Ossip Gabrilowitsch, featuring Jascha Heifetz and Fritz Kreisler 
as guest soloists. Ignace Jan Paderewski will accompany a concert fea- 
turing the phenomenal youngster, Jehudi Menuhin, while Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink will sing the Earl King of Franz Schubert.” 
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The Christian Science Monitor needed little proof for its suggestion 
that the modern radio announcer was required to be “a perambulating 
encyclopedia or the ancient curator of some athenaeum, for whom the 
entire subject of belles-lettres has become the sine qua non of the intel- 
ligent citizen’ —it had drawn the quote directly from another announc- 
ers examination passage.” A New York Times article claimed that only 
10 of 2,500 aspirant announcers passed NBC’s examination. Along with 
the range of symphonic terms and names they were required to pro- 
nounce, the applicants tended to stumble over the sentence “the seeth- 
ing sea ceaseth and thus the seething sea sufficeth us.” Due to its great 
difficulty, this last sentence was reportedly dropped from later exams.” 

The mixture of naturalness and formality that characterized the ideal 
radio voice carried over to an announcer’s body and gestures as well. The 
displaced Emerson College elocution professor Priscilla Puffer claimed 
that listeners could hear the effects of gesture in a radio announcer’s 
voice. “Though the radio audience cannot see the broadcaster's gesture,’ 
she explained in one Emerson College publication, “it unconsciously 
‘feels’ the vital effect which gesture has upon the voice? Unwilling to 
completely relinquish her elocutionary past, Puffer offered some ornate 
language in her defense of gesture. “The soul” she claimed, “has only two 
languages—only two mediums of expression—the voice and gesture.” 
Conceding the naturalness of the new speech, Puffer argued that “the 
radio broadcaster needs gesture because it is impossible to get the emo- 
tional element into the voice unless there is true physical reaction. In 
order to get a true responsive voice, we first must have a free responsive 
body.” An accompanying picture depicted an Emerson College student 
gesturing before a radio microphone beside a caption explaining that the 
student's “gesture was natural, not posed.” The ideal radio announcers 
would need to strike a similar stance, presumably blending their natural 
movements with the thoughtful embodiment of the elocutionist.” 

Such discussions of the extraordinary abilities of radio announcers 
might have suggested that their speech and gesture were out of reach 
for the everyday speaker. Quite the contrary, the radio announcer was 
regularly held up as a standard to which every speaker should aspire. 
Mildred Holland, a nationally syndicated writer whose column, “Mak- 
ing the Most of Your Personality,” taught the benefits of a cultured life- 
style, encouraged her readers to emulate radio speech. Stressing the 
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same cultivated friendliness advocated by speech teachers and radio 
experts, she argued that “some obscure announcers send through the 
air voices which are so well modulated, clear and intimate that their 
most commonplace statements are pleasanter to listen to than the valu- 
able and important statements of great authorities?” Similarly, a 1929 
speech textbook asked students to master a series of tongue twisters 
similar to those used in radio auditions, including “Amos Ames, the 
amiable aérialnaut, aided in an aérial enterprise at the age of eighty-six,’ 
and “the sea ceaseth and sufficeth us,’ a variation on the line that had 
been permanently removed from NBC’s announcer exam.” 

In her column, Holland cautioned that not every radio speaker pro- 
vided a good model to emulate. Indeed, in addition to the presumably 
restrained speaking of Graham McNamee and other “ideal announc- 
ers, the radio waves carried a variety of more emotionally laden voices. 
Popular “crooners” such as Rudy Vallee were often targeted by critics 
for their intensely emotional singing, which departed from traditional 
norms of masculinity.'*° Others worried that “the ‘ain’ts’ and ‘don’t know 
nothing nohows” of Amos w Andy and other popular radio programs 
had negative effects on language use, illustrating concerns about both 
the status of “the King’s English” and the effects of an increasing access 
to African American culture—if only in racist forms of parody." For 
Holland and similar commentators, the ideal radio announcer served 
as both an example of the new public speaking and a protection against 
the other voices that populated the radio waves. 

Even for these self-proclaimed protectors of the English language, 
however, the paradoxical nature of the ideal radio speech caused prob- 
lems. How exactly should someone strike a balance between friendli- 
ness and formality? What was the right amount of personality? The 
popular “radio priest” Father Coughlin—broadcasting through Detroit 
station WJR—was chastised at various times by the Catholic Church for 
his unrestrained speaking. Still, a New York Times writer suggested that 
Coughlin’s success came from his “sincerity and an art of speaking to 
millions in an intimate, appealing fashion.” Suggesting his own blend of 
formality and friendliness, Coughlin claimed that he first wrote his ser- 
mons in “the language of a cleric,’ and then rewrote them, “toning the 
phrases down to the language of the man-in-the-street.”” The CBS pro- 
duction director John Carlisles model radio speaker proved an equally 
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conflicted example. He chose Mussolini, whose voice, he said, “is that 
of a master of men.” According to Carlisle, Mussolini had “the most 
optimistic-sounding vocal organ ever broadcast. It seems to breathe 
cheerfulness.” In fact, Carlisle said the he “would be glad to have in an 
announcing staff a voice so distinctive in character." 

A New York Times article from 1928 further illustrates the conflicted 
nature of these discussions of the ideal radio announcer. It claims that a 
successful broadcast speaker “does not strive to reach the minds of his 
listeners through their emotions,’ but rather “appeals to their reason- 
ing power to get them into action.” The article goes on to suggest that 
New York governor Alfred Smith found success because “he broadcast a 
heart to heart talk with the people in their homes,’ without recognizing 
how speaking “heart to heart” might itself be viewed as a particular kind 
of emotional appeal. Similarly, the article recognizes little of the poten- 
tial contradiction in its headline: “Brevity and Appeal to Reason Make 
Radio Talks Magnetic.”'** Perhaps magnetism—owing to its associations 
with electricity—was too scientific to be tainted by emotional artifice. 

In spite of these problems and contradictions, in their highly structured 
speech the ideal radio announcers seemed to their proponents to mas- 
ter the technology of the new media age. Amid the eeriness of the radio 
waves, these announcers returned with the same intimate authority again 
and again. The ideal announcer was expected to be sufficiently friendly 
and sufficiently formal, capable of satisfying the presumably cultured 
audiences of symphonic music and the more everyday listeners of popular 
songs. In these ways, the radio announcer modeled the life with technol- 
ogy to which all twentieth-century speakers were supposed to aspire. 


Technological Power and Emotional Identities 


Despite the insistence of its advocates, there was nothing especially natural 
about the new public speaking. Experimental speech researchers and radio 
voice committees alike established extremely narrow rules about pitch, 
rate, accent, pronunciation, and emotional expression. In fact, as Priscilla 
Puffer must have recognized, the new public speaking had much in com- 
mon with the elocutionary speech its celebrants meant to displace; it had 
replaced the elaborate gestures and phrases of elocution with a new set of 
carefully defined norms. These conventions were disseminated through 
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public speaking textbooks, research papers, the classroom, newspaper 
articles, and the speech of radio announcers themselves. Although radio 
listeners would have heard a variety of voices, and other speaking styles 
were certainly practiced in public, the continued celebration of this nar- 
row model by speech authorities gave it an important cultural currency. 

Part of the power of this model of speech resulted from the close rela- 
tionships between speech scholars and radio broadcasters, equipment 
manufacturers, and other professionals who produced a range of products 
for the general public. In addition to those connections that helped in the 
manufacture of Seashore’s music tests and the Stinchfield-Blanton speech 
tests, speech scholars had helped the radio industry to create their model 
of the ideal radio speaker. When WJZ formed its Radio Voice Tech- 
nique Committee in the 1920s, the New York University public speaking 
instructors Alvin Busse and Richard Borden used a specially designed 
“radio recording device” to help the committee establish a model set of 
vocal qualities.” Busse and Borden were the authors of the books Speech 
Correction, How to Win an Argument, and The New Public Speaking. 
In Speech Correction, Busse and Borden discussed many of the techni- 
cal and physiological issues that had occupied Glenn Merry and Robert 
West. Intended for “the mother, the school teacher, the college instructor 
of public speaking, the family physician, and above all, the speech spe- 
cialist;’ the book included diagrams of “the pharyngeal cavity” and other 
organs of the mouth; it also explained how phonograph recordings could 
be used to correct various speech problems. The New Public Speaking and 
How to Win an Argument were handbooks on practical speech for busi- 
ness and other everyday affairs. Busse and Borden were working at the 
nexus of technological speech research and practical speech production, 
and building this into WJZ’s evaluation of announcers. 

Just as the CBS vice president Henry Bellows had addressed a con- 
vention of speech scholars, so the academy was turning their attention 
to researching about and training radio announcers. If Busse and Bor- 
den had found a way into broadcasting through their own technologi- 
cal speech research, then it should be of little surprise that Wisconsin's 
technologically centered speech department would take an interest in 
radio as well. The Wisconsin speech professor Henry Ewbank chaired 
the university's radio committee and became actively involved in the 
university radio station. He also started a course in radio speaking. In 
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an address published in the Quarterly Journal of Speech in 1932, Ewbank 
argued that although many people had intuitive understandings of 
radio speaking, none of these assumptions could “be finally accepted 
from the scientific point of view until it has been tested and retested 
under the best experimental conditions available.” The researchers at 
Wisconsin were attempting to provide this experimental evidence.” 

Ohio State University was also involved in extensive research 
and teaching about radio speech. Its School of the Air, sponsored by 
the Payne Fund, taught a range of courses over the radio, and related 
research in the speech department and elsewhere sought to perfect 
this instruction. For instance, the Ohio State professor Frederick Hillis 
Lumley undertook research on rates of speaking over the radio, as well 
as the effectiveness of the radio in teaching foreign languages." In 1930, 
the university also began holding an annual Institute for Education by 
Radio. The institute featured presentations on the selection and train- 
ing of announcers, among other topics, and drew university faculty and 
radio professionals from throughout the country. At the third institute, 
Wisconsin’s Ewbank gave a talk entitled “Methods of Presentation and 
Speech Suitable for Radio Use.” That same year, the famed CBS radio 
announcer H. V. Kaltenborn gave the opening keynote address, sug- 
gesting the practical applications of the institute’s various topics.” 

Similar research and teaching about radio was taking place in other 
speech departments. Emerson College, having already abandoned elocu- 
tion for the new public speaking, began offering a course in “radio address” 
in 1932. The class was taught by Arthur Edes, program director for station 
WEEI-Boston and a new professor at Emerson."” The University of Michi- 
gan—where Sherman Lawton was a professor when he undertook his radio 
speech research—offered its own radio coursework beginning in 1934. The 
university's department of speech taught classes in “pronunciation, diction 
and speech delivery under the conditions imposed by the microphone.” 
The University of Southern Californias speech department offered courses 
not only in radio speech, but in speech for “the talking pictures.” By 1933, 
courses in radio were being offered at such institutions as New York Uni- 
versity, University of Akron, Pasadena Junior College, University of Iowa, 
and Kansas State College of Agriculture and Applied Science.” 

The diverse groups of academics and media professionals involved in 
constructing the ideal radio announcer were intent on making their mark 
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on the new recording and broadcast technologies. Suggesting the mix- 
ture of hope and horror that surrounded these new media, John Peters 
explains that during the 1920s “many were fascinated and alarmed by 
radio’s apparent intimacy, its penetration of private spaces, and its abil- 
ity to stage dialogues and personal relationships with listeners.’ While 
some simply ranted about the “communized emotions” that flowed from 
radio and recording technologies, others tried to take advantage of or 
otherwise control their presumably sublime powers. The narrow vision 
of human speech offered by the voice experts of speech departments and 
radio networks provided one means of doing so. For speech scholars, the 
new public speaking placed their discipline firmly within the modern 
technologies and sentiments of the twentieth century and divorced them 
from their Victorian-era roots. Radio broadcasters gave their stations a 
predictable voice of friendly formality that they believed could serve up 
orchestral music and advertising slogans with equal facility. 

In creating these new models of public speaking, these speech spe- 
cialists also created a fairly narrow picture of the ideal citizen of the 
new technological era—one overwhelmingly male, middle-class, and 
white. Like Elsie McLuhan and Priscilla Puffer, a large number of nine- 
teenth- and early twentieth-century elocutionists had been women, 
and the speech discipline’s rejection of this tradition was in part an 
attempt to redefine itself as a more masculine enterprise. Criticisms of 
the hyperemotional nature of elocution were often not so thinly veiled 
attacks on female speech. According to one commentary written in the 
journal Education when the popularity of elocution was just beginning 
to wane, “that [the woman speaker] does not pronounce her words cor- 
rectly, even after the advantages of college education, is true in nearly all 
cases.”'* The writer advocated the sort of attention to pitch modulation 
that became important in the lowa and Wisconsin speech departments. 
Making the link between speech and emotion explicit, the author 
ultimately suggested that “there is a moral aspect to the case, as well- 
modulated voices are often the result of well-controlled emotions?™ If 
women speakers lacked appropriate modulations, this author argued, it 
may have been because of their inability to control their emotions. 

The masculine nature of the new public speech was reinforced by the 
explicit celebrations of the masculinity of the ideal radio announcer. 
Despite the ambiguity about the ideal announcer’s appropriate amount 
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of “personality’—which moved somewhere between McNamee and 
Mussolini—female speakers inevitably had either too much or too little. 
The NBC announcer Milton Cross talked about an overly sentimen- 
tal female announcer who, he said, “seemed to consider that she was 
intended as a sort of soothing influence to sentimentalize the people.” 
According to Cross, this woman did not recognize that “announcing 
is just a straight, common-sense, practical job?" Bertha Brainard, an 
early female announcer and station manager for WJZ-New York, sug- 
gested other problems with women’s speech that she believed were 
amplified by radio broadcasting. She imagined that one day it would 
be discovered that “much unhappiness in the world” had been caused 
in homes and business offices by “women, capable and expert in other 
ways, [who] lose control and raise their voices in anger or irritation.” 
“In the strident city,’ she claimed, women “instinctively pitch our tone 
against the noise all around us. We imagine that if we scream loud 
enough we can be heard above the racket.”” 

If female voices were too shrill for the radio, however, they were also 
considered by many to be too boring. According to Phillips Carlin, 
eastern program manager for NBC, a problem with female announcers 
was that “women do not speak with authority or conviction.”"’ When 
women were able to control their highly emotional voices, offered 
another commentary, it resulted “in the opposite vice of monoto- 
nous, colorless delivery, that of a dead man speaking a dead language.” 
According to this article, “only male announcers, and only a few of 
them” could “strike the right key, equally remote from Hamlet’s ghost 
and the sweetness of a nightclub hostess.””” 

Of course, these criticisms did not prevent women announcers from 
taking to the air. Bertha Brainard had apparently found a way to over- 
come the problems that she herself attributed to female speech. Like- 
wise, another writer observed that despite the comments by various 
American writers about the inherent weaknesses of the female voice, 
when Mussolini delivered a special New Year’s Day broadcast that was 
heard in the United States, the “clear, musical, and well-modulated 
woman's voice” of Signora Boncompagna introduced the orchestral 
numbers that followed the speech. “Then the question arose, if Italy can 
accord to a woman the distinction of announcing an international pro- 
gram, then what is wrong with the United States and the chain stations 
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in this country?””° Another news article from 1925 noted that women 
announcers were becoming especially popular in Tokyo, further chal- 
lenging the supposed weaknesses of women’s voices.” Katherine Ward 
Fisher posed a simple question in a letter responding to a New York 
Times editorial about depravities of speech on the radio. Noting that the 
same issue had told a story of an oratory contest for which the first and 
second place winners were young women, Fisher asked, “Why aren't 
there more woman radio announcers?” If women could exceed men on 
the speaking platform, then why not before the microphone as well?!” 

The voice experts of the period had a range of responses to these 
challenges to the superiority of male announcers. One commentator 
described Brainard as the exception that proved the inferiority of female 
announcers, “the rule rather than a theory.’ According to him, the major- 
ity of women “are rarely found where a knowledge of mechanical devices 
is essential to the proper achievement of their assigned tasks” “For the 
most part? he continued, women “follow men to develop projects to 
the point at which the refining feminine touch is required to give a new 
industry final polish and luster” After reading Katherine Ward Fisher's 
comments about female radio announcers, R. P. Jutson, the chief engi- 
neer for Radio Centre Inc., wrote his own letter of response. “May I rec- 
ommend,’ wrote Jutson, “that the young lady permit herself to study the 
subject of voice frequency and its action on electrically operated sound 
reproducers?”™ As a general rule, it seemed, women were to be polishing 
technologies rather than working with or speaking through them. 

Such commentaries assumed that there was something inherently 
masculine about recording and broadcast technologies themselves. As 
Ruth Oldenziel has argued, Americans of the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries increasingly saw technology as an especially mas- 
culine province. During the nineteenth century, American culture had 
generally placed technology under the framework of “the useful arts,” 
which included a whole range of industrial and manufacturing technol- 
ogies as well as domestic technologies employed in the home. Around 
the turn of the century, and with the rise of the profession of engineer- 
ing, the concept of technology began to replace the useful arts in both 
professional and popular parlance. As this happened, those innovations 
designed by and for women were largely marginalized outside the now 
masculine sphere of technology proper, and women were told with 
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added consistency that the world of the machine was simply not their 
domain. Technologies were things that men built and worked with, that 
could presumably not be fully comprehended by women.” 

This early twentieth-century masculinization of technology fit within 
a range of other gender anxieties of the period. The concerns about 
racial and class identity brought about by immigration and urban- 
ization and taken advantage of by stereoscope manufacturers such 
as Keystone View Company and Underwood and Underwood were 
accompanied by like worries about masculinity. Anthony Rotundo, 
Gail Bederman, and Michael Kimmel have demonstrated that the early 
twentieth-century United States experienced a sense of crisis as the tra- 
ditional masculinity of the nineteenth century felt challenged in a pub- 
lic that included growing numbers of immigrants, women, and African 
Americans. While the traditional white, genteel Victorian male could 
largely assume his dominance based on a particular birthright, the men 
of the twentieth century would need to prove themselves in a frenetic 
business and social environment.’ As Susan Douglas has explained, 
“for a growing subgroup of American middle-class boys, these tensions 
were resolved in mechanical and electrical tinkering?” Working on 
various technological projects provided a way of combining more gen- 
teel notions of education with working-class ideals of using one’s hands. 
Tinkering was a truly middling practice that brought together science 
and the shop room into an idealized form of masculine activity. 

The emergence of wireless telegraphy provided do-it-yourselfers 
with excellent opportunities for demonstrating their technological pro- 
ficiency, and journalists and other writers were quick to champion the 
masculinity of radio tinkering, especially by young boys. While it was 
possible to buy completed wireless apparatuses, these writers suggested 
that the greatest joy and personal benefit came from building one’s own. 
According to the trade magazine Wireless Age, building a wireless and 
then hearing a signal for the first time gave the same pleasure as “the 
boy’s first rifle?” Newspaper tales of “heroic boy inventors” such as 
Walter J. Willenborg provided role models for other boy tinkerers.'”° 
Orrin E. Dunlap Jr., the radio editor for the New York Times, edited a 
column on radio for the Boy Scouts publication Boy's Life, where he 
made explicit links between radio building and the pursuit of mascu- 
line ideals. The apocryphal story of young David Sarnoff’s relentless 
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service as a wireless telegraph operator in the wake of the Titanic crash 
no doubt helped to lift him to his future success at RCA. In harnessing 
the sublime powers of radio, these young men seemingly demonstrated 
their control over the new media and cultural environment and with it 
their prowess at a newly technological masculinity. 

In attending so closely to radio speech, as well as in their own use of 
media technologies in the laboratory, the speech researchers of the early 
twentieth century promoted a similar model of masculine identity. In 
order to work in Seashore’s lab, one needed to be a tinkerer. As I will 
discuss in the next chapter, this “hands-on” approach to science allowed 
researchers to distance themselves from the more theoretical and philo- 
sophical traditions they were often escaping—a movement itself fueled 
in large part by concerns about emotion. According to Alison Jaggar, 
nineteenth-century scientific positivism had forced clearer separations 
between reason and emotion than had existed at earlier times in West- 
ern history. As she explains, “because values and emotions had been 
defined as variable and idiosyncratic, positivism stipulated that trust- 
worthy knowledge could be established only by methods that neutral- 
ized the values and emotions of individual scientists?™ In Jaggar’s analy- 
sis, the scientific community created a kind of “emotional hegemony” 
that championed the very narrow model of emotion encompassed in 
a certain male, middle-class ideal. The technological approaches of the 
early twentieth century pushed this ideal still further; in the view of their 
users, lab technologies both guaranteed the “intersubjective verification” 
fundamental to a truly scientific knowledge and provided a technologi- 
cal proving ground for a new model of masculine self-control. 

While a number of women worked in Seashore’s lab and on the tech- 
nological research at the University of Wisconsin, this did not prevent 
the sort of emotional hegemony Jaggar discusses. As I have already sug- 
gested, it was no mere coincidence that the speech disciplines rejection 
of the highly emotional elocution paralleled its adoption of a presum- 
ably scientific, technology-centered model of speech and research. The 
new model of “practical” speaking assumed—often quite explicitly, as 
in the case of Busse and Borden’s How to Win an Argument—that the 
proper domains of speech were the brutally competitive business and 
broadcasting worlds rather than the genteel realm of the speaker’s plat- 
form. Of course, there was no reason women could not perform well in 
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each, just as there was nothing preventing women from being success- 
ful speech researchers. However, cultural messages about the mascu- 
line nature of technology and discussions of the superiority of the male 
voice in both popular and academic discussions of radio speech no 
doubt made this success more difficult. Those women who did become 
speech researchers or radio announcers had to overcome a wide range 
of stereotypes about their hyperemotional, nontechnological natures. 

The presumably masculine qualities of broadcast and research tech- 
nologies, like the masculinity of the new public speaking itself, pre- 
sented a still more narrowly defined white and middle-class version of 
manhood. Discussions of pronunciation and accent were not-so-subtle 
references to race, class, region, and education. In the Blanton-Stinch- 
field test manual, the template for evaluating adult speech was based on 
responses of Italian and German immigrants. The “superior” response 
for the Italian example, offered after seeing an American bald eagle and 
flag, had the respondent speaking clearly about his or her memories of 
posters handed out on President Wilson’ arrival in Italy. In contrast, the 
speaker in the poor response is quoted as saying, “The eagle, just why- 
er- er- er- just why it was chosen to symbolize America, I don't know. I 
imagine- er- er- because he is a good fighter.” In response to Carl Her- 
teľs “Jung Deutschland,” an image of children in a geography class, the 
poorest of the German respondents apparently answered, “Th- this pic- 
ture of the -of the school room, makes me think of the school rooms 
i- i- in the old country. Th- th- desks are the- are the same,- and- and- 
and the teacher seems about the same h- h- helpful man that used to 
t-t-teach me” Stinchfield and the Blantons were making it clear what 
people they believed were in most need of their speech measurements. 

Likewise, just like the stereoscope, the recording technologies of 
the early twentieth century were celebrated by many for their ability to 
capture the emotional power of foreign and especially so-called “primi- 
tive” sounds. A 1916 advertisement for Columbia Records entitled “The 
Haunting Charm of Hawaiian Music” illustrates a commercial version 
of this claim. Selling recordings of “the strange sobbing plaintiveness 
of the voices, the all-but-human notes of the Hawaiian guitar, and the 
rhythmic throbbing of the ukulele,’ this ad invites consumers to “feel 
the weird enchantment of life in the south sea islands.” The ad contin- 
ues with an explicitly technological claim: 
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The perfect reproduction of Hawaiian music, with all of its strange fas- 
cination, is proof of the power and truth of Columbia recordings. Test 
this in any form of music—Columbia Records will prove it. There is a 


Columbia dealer near you—let him produce the proof today.” 


Similar to the stereoscopes’ international tours, this advertisement used 
the exotic nature of Hawaii as a means of demonstrating the techno- 
logical power of the phonograph. That such exotic locales could be held 
within the grooves of a record or the three dimensionality of a stereo- 
scopic photograph served as proof of the fidelity and tangibility of each. 

Such technological and colonialist rhetorics crept into speech and 
music researchers’ discussions of recording technology as well. In an 
essay entitled “The Collecting of Folk Songs by Phonophotography,’ 
Carl Seashore’s colleague Milton Metfessel echoed Columbia Records’ 
assertions about the fidelity of the phonograph in capturing “primitive” 
sounds. “That the ear is inadequate to describe many of the important 
elements of music,” wrote Metfessel, “is best indicated by the American 
Negro vocal embellishments, whose description has baffled the keen- 
est ear.’ Owing to the unconventional emotional and musical expres- 
sions of African American singing, Metfessel claimed, the “ear analysis” 
undertaken by most anthropologists had missed important elements 
of the music. In contrast, using the combination of phonographic and 
photographic technology developed in Seashore’s lab, Metfessel created 
sound wave photographs of the speaking and singing voices of a group 
of African American men. Having done so, Metfessel asserted that “the 
personal decorations of primitive man are no more tangible than the 
ornaments of voice, when the latter are brought out by phonophotogra- 
phy.” Tangibility, here as in the case of stereoscopic tours of the world, 
was best conveyed through the capturing of what Metfessel and others 
saw as technologically and emotionally primitive cultures. 

Similar technological studies of “primitive” music and speech were 
undertaken by a variety of other researchers. As early as 1890, J. Walter 
Fewkes used phonographic recordings to analyze the speech of “the Pas- 
samaquoddy Indians,’ whom he described as “the purest blood Indians 
now living in the confines of New England.” As did Metfessel, Fewkes 
believed that the “inflections, gutturals, accents, and sounds in aborigi- 
nal dialects” could not be captured by conventional means of scientific 
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notation. Having completed his study, however, Fewkes asserted that 
“the use of the phonograph among the Passamaquoddies has convinced 
me that the main characteristics of their language can be recorded and 
permanently preserved, either for study or demonstration, with this 
instrument.”** Analyzing phonograph recordings of Chippewa and 
other native groups, Frances Densmore claimed to have discovered an 
ancient music all but lost to modern people: silence. “The human race 
today is forgetting what silence is or can be,’ she wrote. “The silent fig- 
ures sitting motionless along the Ganges are monuments to the silence 
that died centuries ago.’ Comparable phonographic studies of Native 
American speech and song took place across the broader social scien- 
tific community.’* This included Iowa, where Seashore and Metfessel 
were supervising “a program for photographing, recording and inter- 
preting primitive music and speech,” for which one student analyzed a 
recording of “Tlingit Indian speech” provided by Franz Boas.” 

Like Columbias commercially available recordings of Hawaiian 
music, these studies assumed both the exotic, primitive nature of the 
cultures they captured and the high-tech sophistication of their own 
recording apparatuses. Although these studies were often cast as noble 
attempts to hold onto a disappearing culture, just as often they took 
the perspective of a presumably modern, sophisticated culture look- 
ing down on a low-tech, unsophisticated one. Illustrating this out- 
look, C. M. Wise, having already begun his studies of chest resonance 
using radio technology, published a discussion of the “Negro dialect” 
in the Quarterly Journal of Speech. Sounding the warnings of the Pro- 
nunciphone, Wise ended his essay with the assertion that “the average 
southern Negro is entirely unconscious of his variant speech, and does 
not know that improving it would improve his social standing-up to a 
point where his pigmentation would effectually block further advance- 
ment.”* In order to find social success in the new world of phono- 
graphically enhanced language skills, every speaker would apparently 
need to emulate the middle-class, white voice of Graham McNamee. 

In Bodies That Matter: On the Discursive Limits of “Sex,” Judith Butler 
discusses how ideas about rationality and emotion have helped to estab- 
lish a series of dominant Western cultural conceptions of gender and 
race. In creating an image of a modern, civilized, rational manhood—of 
the sort that would be embodied in both the ideal radio announcer and 
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the ideal speech researcher—the dominant voices of Western culture 
projected upon women, indigenous peoples, and other nonwhites those 
character traits that they hoped to keep in check. In Butler’s words, the 
traditional masculine “body of reason” requires that “women and slaves, 
children and animals be the body, perform the bodily functions that it 
will not perform.” In the early twentieth-century climate of American 
cool, this included especially the bodily and socially dangerous realm of 
the emotions. 

For speech experts of this period, the supposedly hyperemotional, 
primitive, exotic speech of indigenous peoples and women served as 
proof of the high-tech, sophisticated, scientific nature of the new, techno- 
logically supported speech. On the one hand, women's assumed inability 
to master the technology of the new media era—illustrated, for instance, 
in the proclaimed inappropriateness of their voices on the radio—sug- 
gested the unique power and rationality of the new, high-tech masculinity. 
Likewise, the assumedly hyperemotional, primitive nature of indigenous 
and African American music and speech—like the weird enchantment 
of Hawaiian music—highlighted the rationality and modernity of speech 
and music researchers. In capturing the primitive emotions of these 
voices, these researchers argued, they were doing something impossible 
before the invention of their research technologies. Thus, in the same way 
that stereoscopic images of supposedly technologically backwards Inuit 
groups had demonstrated the sophistication of stereoscope users, the 
captured voices of indigenous groups and African Americans italicized 
both the technological prowess of phonograph-wielding scientists and 
the technological and linguistic backwardness of those they recorded. 

Speech scholars, radio programmers, and other self-proclaimed 
voice experts of the early twentieth century did not necessarily con- 
sciously work to recuperate white masculinity or to exclude or “exoti- 
cize women and racial and class minorities. Rather, they were attempt- 
ing to craft the version of speech they thought would be most beneficial 
to their students and themselves, as they all made their way through 
a high-tech new media environment. The new speaker was to domi- 
nate this new world through a cool demeanor, a technological profi- 
ciency, and a personal but professional voice—all characteristics that 
had recently been coded as masculine and middle-class. In holding up 
Graham McNamee as a model for every speaker, the voice experts of 
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this period suggested the extent to which everyone's voice could now be 
amplified across the public sphere, even as they claimed that only a few 
voices could survive the new public exposure. 


Speaking Softly and Carrying a Big Microphone 


The speech of both the ideal radio announcer and the new public 
speaking embodied the complex hopes and fears about the new record- 
ing and broadcast technologies as well as concerns about emotion 
encompassed in the movement toward “American cool” The diffusion 
of radios, phonographs, and similar sound technologies throughout 
the country contributed to the sense of frenetic energy and unbridled 
emotions that had created uneasiness among authorities throughout 
the culture. The sublime, seemingly all-encompassing transmissions of 
the radio carried not only the ideal voices of radio announcers, but the 
emotional crooning of Rudy Vallee and the sentimental emotionality 
of jazz, Amos n Andy, and radio soap operas. The same technological 
power that gave voice experts a pedagogical path into homes across the 
country was also spreading the slang and more colorful pronunciations 
of the growing popular culture. 

This was also the same technological power that seemed to give speech 
scholars a special access to the inner workings of the human voice. 
According to Seashore and his fellow researchers, there was no “meaning, 
or expression of emotion, or art, or skill” in music or speech “that was 
not represented physically and mathematically in the sound wave.” In 
employing the very technologies that were stimulating the emotions of 
the general public, these researchers projected an aura of objectivity and 
high-tech modernity that distanced them from the more sentimental, 
Victorian perspectives that had dominated speech education during the 
era of elocution. Like the student of the Pronunciphone, both speakers 
and speech researchers were to undertake a narrow set of repetitive prac- 
tices modeled on middle-class ideals of emotional control and decorum. 

The conversational but cultured, friendly but formal style of the new 
public speaking was a negotiation of these contradictory ideas about 
technology and emotion. The new mass media was dominated by per- 
sonalities; through the phonograph and radio, a greater number of 
singers, comedians, and actors were entering peoples homes than ever 
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before. In order to be heard among this cacophony of distinct voices, 
speakers had to have strong, electrifying personalities of their own that 
nonetheless addressed an audience like an intimate personal friend. 
The fact that Seashore, the Blantons, Stinchfield, and Gardner and Skin- 
ner had found commercial success with their technological speech 
research highlighted the ways that the commercial, personal, and sci- 
entific blurred before the new speech technologies. To find success as 
a speaker, each citizen would need to be a radio announcer, a scientist, 
and a hands-on tinkerer, assuming the middle path of emotional con- 
trol advocated in speech teaching and research and exemplified by the 
middle-class, white, male voice of the ideal radio announcer. 


4 
Projecting Emotions 


Motion Pictures, Social Science, and Emotional Self-Control 


William Marston, one of the pioneers in the development of the poly- 
graph, explicitly celebrated the scientific, cultural, and commercial 
possibilities of its emotional measurements. In a 1936 letter to a fellow 
polygraph innovator, John Larson, Marston wrote, “I am in touch with 
several different fields here where this type of emotion-measurement 
can be used—and paid for highly—commercially”” 


Am also in touch with some big backers of a gorgeous and complicated 
idea I have for doing this work in many lines on a big scale—I call it THE 
TRUTH FOUNDATION. My thought is to emphasize the sociological 
importance of this work—it is far bigger from this angle than anything 
else ever attempted in psychology. You see, we are attacking the key to 
moral evil in the world—deception.' 


Marston appeared to be serious. In addition to his work on the lie detec- 
tor, he was the creator of the comic book hero Wonder Woman. With her 
“lasso of truth,” Wonder Woman seemed to embody the same moral code 
that Marston saw embedded in the technology of the polygraph.’ Har- 
nessing the powers of electricity, the polygraph promised to uncover the 
truth of human emotions and, in so doing, attack the roots of immorality. 

Though extreme, Marstons enthusiasm resonates with the social sci- 
entific attitudes about technology and emotion that came to prominence 
during the 1920s and 1930s. With researchers bringing the powers of elec- 
tricity to bear on a variety of subjects, many social scientists—like the 
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population more generally—fell prey to the uncritical rhetorics of techno- 
logical sublimity and media physicalism. As the previous chapter's discus- 
sion of the public speaking of the 1920s and 1930s demonstrates, speech 
researchers, like much of the wider culture, were apprehensive about their 
own and others’ emotional control. In response, and as would happen 
with a range of other social researchers, the speech discipline took refuge 
in the very technologies it seemed to blame for much of the age’s appar- 
ent emotional intensity. The same technological power that was stimulat- 
ing the publics emotion seemed to provide the perfect tool for scientific 
speech analysis. The new recording technologies were both perpetrators 
of and solutions to the emotional stimulation of the new media age. 

These tensions were especially strong with technologies designed 
specifically to record and measure emotions themselves, such as Mar- 
ston’s polygraph. At the same time that Marston and Larson were devel- 
oping the polygraph, similar emotion-gauging technologies were being 
employed in other areas of social research. A range of psychologists, 
sociologists, and others used technologies similar to the polygraph in 
their attempts to understand the emotions of their subjects. However, 
nowhere in these studies did the complex rhetoric of media physicalism 
appear so vividly as in research that used these technologies to measure 
the emotional reactions of media audiences. These studies tested the 
media ages presumed emotional overstimulation by pitting one sub- 
lime technology against another. 

The motion picture studies of the Payne Fund illustrate this espe- 
cially well. This set of thirteen studies published in 1933 attempted to 
detail the effects of movies on viewers, especially children. In Our Movie 
Made Children, a summary of the Payne Fund’s scientific studies meant 
for a more popular audience, Henry James Forman found evidence for 
“the influence of motion pictures and their impersonations upon the 
character, conduct and behaviour of vast numbers of our nation and 
especially upon the more malleable and younger people? Forman, like 
many of his contemporaries, saw both promise and problems in the 
powerful technology of the motion picture, “second in importance— 
if second it is—only to the art of printing.””* The Payne Fund studies 
sought to measure what had become a commonplace idea, using quan- 
titative and qualitative methods to demonstrate the influence of the cin- 
ematic apparatus over the attitudes and emotions of audiences. 
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This chapter uses the work of Christian Ruckmick, one of the sci- 
entists involved in the Payne Fund studies, to explore how the rheto- 
ric of media physicalism took shape for scholars explicitly engaged 
in researching the emotional effects of media. Ruckmick was the lead 
researcher on The Emotional Responses of Children to the Motion Picture 
Situation, a Payne Fund monograph he wrote with Wendell Dysinger.° 
Like Forman, Ruckmick and Dysinger showed special concern for the 
influence of the talking picture, whose “illusion of reality in the the- 
ater is so great that to most of the spectators and auditors the presenta- 
tions carry with them a deep emotional tone, especially in the case of 
children.”® Their study utilized equipment developed in Carl Seashore’s 
psychological lab at the University of lowa, where Ruckmick was a pro- 
fessor and Dysinger a graduate student. Hooking up subjects to psycho- 
galvanometers and pneumo-cardiographs—which monitored perspira- 
tion, respiration, and heart rate—Ruckmick and Dysinger sought to use 
their laboratory machinery to monitor audience members’ emotions. 
For Ruckmick, Dysinger, and many of their contemporaries, the tech- 
nological power of such equipment promised a fitting adversary to the 
power of cinema. These researchers’ faith in the readings of the psy- 
cho-galvanometer rested on the same belief in the preeminent power of 
recording technology that drove anxieties about film and radio. 

The Emotional Responses of Children to the Motion Picture Situation, 
as well as much of Ruckmick’s wider work, provides a telling example of 
the tensions about emotion and technology that characterized the media 
physicalism of this period. Like the public relations specialists, clergy, 
and film producers of their time, media researchers staked a claim in 
twentieth-century understandings of emotionality. While Dysinger and 
Ruckmick’s study ostensibly focused on children, they extrapolated their 
findings to an understanding of the media experience more generally 
and to a wider theory of human emotions. Their enthusiasm for the 
physiologically reductive, bio-technological view of emotion suggested 
by the psycho-galvanometer reflected the anxieties about emotional 
control that accompanied the growth of entertainment media. Placing 
an emphasis on emotion-gauging apparatuses allowed these researchers 
to not only monitor the emotional effects of mass culture, but to project 
an image of an emotionally detached, empirically rigorous social science 
that was itself free from the sensational emotions of the new media age. 
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The consequences of this approach were magnified by the fact that these 
researchers explicitly distanced themselves from philosophical inquiry 
and such practices as introspection, both of which apparently carried 
too much emotional baggage for the new era of emotional control. In 
their hands, media physicalism was an anti-philosophical philosophy 
that attempted to push aside a range of ethical questions about both the 
media and their own research practices. Ultimately, and similarly to the 
discussions in the previous chapters, this research reduced mediated 
emotion to a set of technical and largely commercial questions and sup- 
ported the white, middle-class, and masculine conception of emotion 
that characterized much of the eras technological ideology. 


Technological and Social Contexts of Interwar Research 


The emotion-gauging technology used by Ruckmick, Dysinger, and 
other 1920s and 1930s-era researchers fit into a longer history of tech- 
nology-centered inquiry. Scientific measurements played an important 
part in nineteenth-century eugenics. As I mention in chapter 2, nine- 
teenth-century scientists had used photographic technology to analyze 
a range of physiognomic features thought to demonstrate a persons 
character. Craniometers, cephalometers, calipers, and other apparatuses 
had also been used to measure people's presumed racial and sexual char- 
acteristics. The measurements of cardiographic pressure that would be 
drawn from the pneumo-cardiograph used in the Payne Fund studies 
had taken place at least as early as the 1870s when the French scientists 
J. B. A. Chauveau and E. J. Marey measured the beats of a horse’s heart.’ 
The Italian scientist Angelo Mosso used a variety of instruments—a 
number of which he designed himself—to measure his own emotional 
changes, reporting that “his own thermometer-measured rectal temper- 
ature changed with his spontaneously evoked emotion.” 

The nineteenth-century German researchers Hermann von Helm- 
holtz and Wilhelm Wundt used similar technologies to study a range of 
perceptual issues. Helmholtz, a physician and physicist, used telegraphy 
as a model for the human nervous system. He also created instruments 
such as the ophthalmoscope and resonator to measure and study sounds, 
making important strides in the psychology of acoustics.? Wundt, who 
established the first formal psychological laboratory in 1879, extended 
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Helmholtz’s research on sensory perception. In contrast to many of the 
early twentieth-century U.S. psychologists who took up these experi- 
mental techniques, however, Wundt was equally committed to philo- 
sophical methods of exploration. As Kurt Danziger has explained, “for 
all his interest in experimentation Wundt was sufficiently immersed 
in the German tradition of objectifying Geist to reject the notion that 
a study of the isolated individual mind could exhaust the subject mat- 
ter of psychology” According to Danziger, Wundt “had no interest in 
the possible practical applications of psychology and he had no interest 
in converting psychology into an independent discipline without ties to 
philosophy." Owing to his commitment to philosophy, Wundt explored 
a range of questions in the psychology of aesthetics and music, as had 
Helmholtz before him. In fact, Wundt and Carl Stumpf—whom Chris- 
tian Ruckmick called “a pioneer in the field of psychology of music””’— 
engaged in a four-year debate about “music consciousness” (Musikbe- 
wusstsein) aroused by disagreements regarding the relationship between 
musical aesthetics and the psychophysics of sound.” 

In their discussion of scientific image making in the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries, Lorraine Daston and Peter Galison offer 
a related narrative regarding the scientific struggle over technology and 
objectivity. Focusing on the creation of scientific atlases—“the bibles 
of the observation sciences’—Daston and Galison explain the wide 
range of machinery scientists employed to guarantee the fidelity of 
their representations of nature.“ As they explain, scientists turned to 
such technology as the camera obscura and photograph for reasons of 
both accuracy and morality; the nineteenth-century scientists Daston 
and Galison explore saw it as their duty to avoid imposing their “hopes, 
expectations, generalizations, aesthetics, even ordinary language on 
the image of nature?” Apparently free from human subjectivity and 
desires, machines promised scientists a truer representation of the nat- 
ural world. As Daston and Galison note, “while much is and has been 
made of those distinctive traits—emotional, intellectual, and moral— 
that distinguish humans from machines, it was a nineteenth century 
commonplace that machines were paragons of certain human virtues.””® 

Early twentieth-century social science saw the virtues of machines 
expanded to include the empathetic access to human emotions. If Marey 
and other scientists had used technology to negotiate their anxieties 
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about objectivity, a number of early twentieth-century researchers used 
it to navigate the complex scientific and cultural climate of early twen- 
tieth-century emotion. As had been the case with speech scholars’ criti- 
cisms of elocution, a number of self-proclaimed experts on the scien- 
tific and medical aspects of emotion argued for the benefits of restraint 
for a whole range of conditions. If speech scholars saw emotion as haz- 
ardous to peoples vocal performances, this larger group of psycholo- 
gists, sociologists, and medical professionals saw them as dangerous 
for peoples bodies more generally. Emotional restraint was important 
medically, scientifically, and socially. 

This climate of restraint provided the backdrop for the technologi- 
cal take on emotions that became especially prominent during the 
1920s. At this time, instruments of measurement found widespread use 
in the social sciences, as Mark Smith’s discussion of the Social Science 
Research Building at the University of Chicago helps to illustrate. Ded- 
icated in 1929, “Eleven Twenty-Six” had only two lecture rooms, and 
“most of the other rooms were filled with galvanometers, calculators, 
and the like to enumerate data. There was no space at all for books?” 
Similar technologies had been used by earlier scientists such as Wundt, 
Marey, and Mosso; however, as Otniel Dror explains, “it was not the 
novelty of the technologies that made the new science, but their radi- 
cally new application and the innovative interpretation of their by-now- 
familiar inscriptions, tracings, and outputs? Further, Dror suggests, 
“by the 1930s the use of various instruments and laboratory procedures 
to represent emotions was widespread in Anglo-American culture.” 

This technological emphasis complemented a series of other social 
scientific developments taking place in the 1920s and 1930s, which 
themselves reflected concerns about emotional restraint. An increas- 
ing suspicion of “introspection” meant that researchers were less likely 
to draw on their personal experiences or to have subjects describe their 
own sensations. Just as scientists of the emotions such as Angelo Mosso 
had experimented on themselves, researchers in psychology had made 
heavy use of their own subjective experience, seeking to understand psy- 
chological processes through careful introspective investigation. Drawing 
on psychology’s philosophical heritage, in 1894, Yale's George Trumbull 
Ladd argued that “much skill and success may be attained by intelligent 
practice in the analysis of one’s own mental states with the instrument of 
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introspection.” For Ladd and others, careful thinking about one’s own 
thoughts was considered a legitimate path to psychological knowledge. 

As psychologists worked to differentiate their work from that of spiri- 
tualists and philosophers, and to position psychology as a legitimate sci- 
ence, introspection gave way to more exclusively objective, technologi- 
cally focused research.” Instead of pursuing the squishier questions of 
mind and spirit, psychologists increasingly confined themselves to those 
phenomena observable to the laboratory apparatus. The economist and 
“Eleven Twenty-Six” resident Wesley Mitchell similarly urged social 
scientists to draw on new developments in statistics to “advance their 
knowledge as rapidly as possible from the stage of speculations about 
hypothetical conditions to the higher stage of quantitative analysis of 
actual conditions.’ Psychology was no less taken by this move toward 
quantification, and introspection was increasingly seen as an impedi- 
ment to the discipline’s ascendance to this higher stage of analysis. 

The American uptake of Freudian psychoanalysis contributed to 
these social scientific developments in some interesting and compli- 
cated ways. In Civilization and Its Discontents, Freud had himself dis- 
cussed some of the emotional effects of the eras new technologies.” 
Likewise, his theories of the unconscious suggested a number of ways 
that peoples psychic lives could distort their sense of reality, reinforc- 
ing the concerns about emotions that pervaded much of the early 
twentieth-century social sciences. The American social scientist Harold 
Lasswell turned Freud's theories into a more thoroughly technological, 
quantifiable approach. Lasswell had been mentored by Elton Mayo, the 
psychologist responsible for the Hawthorne Studies. Taking his own 
technological approach to psychology, in the 1920s and 1930s Mayo had 
varied a range of physical conditions in the Hawthorne Works factory, 
including adjusting the lighting in incremental ways. Lasswell worked 
with Mayo at the Boston Psychopathic Hospital in the 1920s.” 

Lasswell, who while studying in Austria made a special trip to meet 
with Freud’s daughter Anna,” eventually employed emotion-measuring 
equipment as part of the psychoanalytic interview process itself. One 
of the problems with psychoanalytic practice, Lasswell argued, was that 
there was no standard way for psychoanalysts to record the case histo- 
ries they took from their patients. This applied not only to the recording 
of a patients words, but to the patient’s physiological changes as well: 
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The phrase “restless movement of the hands frequent” may mean that 
the subject, whenever observed by the interviewer, was fumbling with 
his belt during the first hundred hours; or simply that the interviewer 
vaguely remembers that the subject occasionally pulled his nose or 
scratched his head.” 


According to Lasswell, this sort of vagueness could be overcome by 
appropriating “the objectifying procedures of general psychology?” For 
Lasswell, recording a patient's physiological responses via technology 
offered just this solution, supplementing the qualitative information of 
the interview with the more quantitative, statistical data increasingly 
being celebrated in American psychology. At the end of a session, psy- 
choanalysts would have both their own notes and a presumably objec- 
tive record of a patient’s emotional responses. From Lasswell’s perspec- 
tive, the emotion-measuring power of these technologies made them 
more perceptive than psychoanalysts themselves. 

The sociological research of the 1920s and 1930s saw a gradual move- 
ment toward “scientism” and quantification as well. This version 
of sociology “increasingly embraced the example of the natural sci- 
ences,” aiming to “confine itself to the observable externals of human 
behavior” rather than some of the more speculative normative and 
ethical questions with which earlier sociologists had grappled. As did 
the speech disciplines movement from elocution to public speaking, 
the trend toward empirical methods and away from introspection and 
philosophy played into the cultural anxieties reflected in the movement 
toward “American cool.” Sociologists and psychologists aimed to dem- 
onstrate their objectivity by showing that they were beyond the emo- 
tionally tainted pasts of their own disciplines as well as above the emo- 
tional stimulation of the new media age. 

A variety of research on media reflected this growing concern with 
emotion as well. In 1916, Hugo Miinsterberg offered one of the earliest psy- 
chological studies of film: The Photoplay: A Psychological Study. A student 
of Wilhelm Wundt, Miinsterberg was quite comfortable applying psy- 
chological methods to the aesthetic experiences of art forms. Beginning 
his studies in Wundt's laboratory in 1883, Münsterberg earned his degree 
before the widespread founding of psychological laboratories in the 
United States. As a result, his education avoided some of the more explicit 
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disciplinary quarrels that took place in the early twentieth-century United 
States as psychology split away from its parent discipline. Like his teacher, 
Miinsterberg saw value in the linkages of these two areas of study.” 

Miinsterberg’s Photoplay bears the marks of a scholar more comfort- 
able with both overt emotional stimulation and philosophical inquiry 
than Ruckmick and many other later psychologists of film. At the open- 
ing of one chapter, Münsterberg says explicitly that “to picture emo- 
tions must be the central aim of the photoplay-’” In his view, the new 
technologies of the cinema allowed for more creative aesthetic tech- 
niques that could challenge audience members with a range of emo- 
tions they had not experienced in other art forms. Owing to its pos- 
sibilities for violating time and space, Münsterberg argued that motion 
picture technology could far surpass the theater in stimulating emo- 
tion. For instance, a shaky camera could produce “a feeling of dizziness” 
and “an uncanny, ghastly unnaturalness.’* Despite his hope for the cin- 
ema, however, Miinsterberg doubted that his contemporary filmmak- 
ers would provide viewers with these challenging aesthetic experiences. 
Because the motion picture had “not yet emancipated itself sufficiently 
from the model of the stage,’** Münsterberg lamented that this emo- 
tionally powerful cinema “still belongs entirely to the future?” 

In addition to these more strictly psychological investigations, Miin- 
sterberg posed a series of questions about aesthetics firmly rooted in his 
philosophical background. In “The Purpose of Art? a chapter following 
his earlier discussions of emotion, Münsterberg pulls together examples 
from Beethoven, Antigone, Hamlet, and Rembrandt. In “The Means of 
the Various Arts, he draws similarities and contrasts among a range of 
traditional arts, including painting, novel writing, sculpture, poetry, the- 
ater, still photography, and musical composition. Throughout, Münster- 
berg makes clear that he does not intend simply to analyze the effects of 
the movies. His book offers an argument about the aesthetic power of 
cinema, attempting to defend it from those of his contemporaries who 
saw it merely as a form of entertainment with no artistic value. Both his 
more psychological and philosophical discussions celebrated the unique 
abilities of motion picture technology to stimulate human emotions. 

By the 1920s—at the same time that social scientists were employ- 
ing progressively more recording technologies in their labs—academ- 
ics increasingly seemed to take aim at the emotional power of movies. 
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The criminologist John Oliver worried that “under the strain of” an 
emotional performance, audiences were “no longer able to make use 
of [their] thinking centers.” He suggested that people test his hypoth- 
esis by telling an audience member mesmerized by an emotional scene 
that “a man behind you has just dropped dead,” or by handing them 
“some chocolate-coated lumps of cotton” to chew on, noting that they 
would likely “chew away” until the “emotional stress lessens.” Imagining 
a hypothetical situation with a female viewer, he continued that “if now, 
in her emotional state, some impetus rises in her to do some act that 
she would ordinarily shrink from, she will surely follow that impetus 
as it rises from the lower centers of her being, follow it mechanically, 
blindly, without consciousness of what she is doing.” Oliver saw this 
effect as a direct impact of emotion on the body: “In emotional stress, 
whatever the immediate mechanism may be, the result is that the lower, 
more mechanical, animal centers in the medulla and spinal cord domi- 
nate and overpower the higher centers of the brain?* Sitting in a the- 
ater apparently turned spectators into emotionally driven animals. 
Joseph Geiger, a professor at the College of William and Mary, 
expressed similar concerns, worrying about the same technological 
sophistication that Miinsterberg had praised. “There is a vast psychologi- 
cal difference between hearing or reading an account of a murder, or an 
assault, or a passionate mutual attraction between members of the oppo- 
site sexes, and seeing these things actually portrayed on the screen,” Gei- 
ger wrote in 1923. As a result of their visual and technological power, he 
further explained, movies “induce an overstimulation of [children’s] imag- 
inations, resulting in a condition of nervous excitement which cannot but 
have an unfavorable effect on their general health”** Harmon Stephens 
of the University of Tennessee argued that the film industry's “progress 
in both artistry and technique has been marvelous.’ However, he added, 
“improved artistry and technique have often provided attractiveness for 
questionable things which crudeness formerly left uninviting.”” 
Münsterberg, Oliver, Geiger, and Stephens shared a belief in the emo- 
tional power of film technology, even if they evaluated that power dif- 
ferently. Both positions reflected longer-standing concerns about pho- 
tographic images. Nineteenth-century still photography had been 
shrouded in its own veil of mystery. The disembodied images of early pho- 
tographs—made all the more eerie by “ghost images” that resulted from 
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camera movements and other interruptions in the photochemical pro- 
cess—encouraged popular and scientific interest in “spirit photography” 
and other psychic practices.“ A similar sense of strangeness surrounded 
motion picture technology. During a movie screening in Canonsburg, 
Pennsylvania, in 1911, the film apparently snapped and sent a bright white 
light across the screen. A riot began when a frightened group of boys yelled 
fire and started a stampede among the fleeing audience members, leaving 
twenty-six dead and a number of others injured.” This incident seemed 
to suggest that not only the content, but the mysterious technology of the 
motion picture itself could evoke dangerous emotions within the public. 

Such incidents reflected concerns about the sublime powers of cin- 
ema shared by Geiger, Oliver, Stephens, and a growing number of oth- 
ers. In a 1921 essay in the North American Review entitled “The Mov- 
ies as Dope,’ Elizabeth Robins Pennell agreed with Olivers concerns 
about the mesmerizing effects of motion pictures. “The evil they work, 
she wrote, lay “in the state of Nirvana to which they seduce their audi- 
ence.” A New York Times article in which one man lamented that 
“we expend so many maudlin tears over the absurd sentimentality of 
the movies” also included the thoughts of the psychiatrist A. A. Brill. 
According to Brill, “those races which have learned to control their feel- 
ings are undoubtedly of a higher type of civilization than those which 
have not?® Widespread calls for film censorship demonstrated that 
many of the eras educators felt that the movie industry was betraying 
this higher civilization of emotional and moral control.** Despite these 
growing criticisms, however, a number of people continued to celebrate 
the cinema’s emotional power. In a 1931 article in the New York Times, 
the Philadelphia conductor Leopold Stokowski speculated that “over 
sound films of the future I believe we will be able to convey emotions 
higher than even thought—things subtle and intangible—almost psy- 
chic in their being?“ The same psychic powers that excited Stokowski 
were precisely what worried a number of film’s critics. 

These ambivalent ideas about technology were important fodder 
for the movies themselves. Fritz Lang’s 1927 film Metropolis, which was 
released in an edited form in the United States, offered a strong critique 
of the impact of technology on emotion. The film begins with images 
of spinning gears and clock faces against the backdrop of a futuristic 
city. Suggesting the numbing effects of the city’s technologies, lines of 
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uniformed workers—their heads bowed—march in lockstep into the 
bowels of the hall of machines. At the same time, and in line with much 
of the criticisms listed above, the film suggests that technology can have 
an overstimulating effect on the emotions. The wealthy classes of the city 
live in a decadent “club of the sons,’ filled with dancing girls and other 
theatrical frenzies. Both the wealthy and working classes of the city are 
ultimately seduced by a robot—the silver-bodied machine that is even- 
tually given the form of a beautiful woman by its inventor. Watching 
the film, Herman Scheffauer wrote in a New York Times review, “we feel 
that new forces have been unloosed upon this earth of ours; that man 
is being enslaved by them, even the man who is master of the human 
and mechanical slaves.’*° Of course, the film’s own “miraculous” photo- 
graphic effects and status as an unparalleled “technical marvel” relied 
upon the very technological sophistication it was presumably critiquing. 
Released in 1933, the year the Payne Fund studies were published, the 
high-tech Hollywood production King Kong offered its own commentary 
on the modernizing effects of technology. As the film opens, Carl Den- 
ham, a film director known for spectacular pictures, takes a crew onto 
the remote Skull Island in search of the legendary Kong. When they find 
him, Kong is being treated as a god by the villagers of the island, who offer 
him human sacrifices through the door in the giant wall enclosing his 
island refuge. When Denham arrives, Kong absconds with Ann Darrow 
(Fay Wray) and then fights a series of giant, prehistoric monsters, before 
Denham and his crew capture him and return with him to New York City. 
Displaying Kong live and in chains for a New York audience, Denham 
explains that “he was a king and a God in the world he knew, but now he 
comes to civilization, merely a captive, a show to gratify your curiosity.” 
Suggesting the uncomfortable relationship between this “beast” of 
nature and Denham civilized, new media world, Kong is so angered by 
the repetitive camera flashes of the news reporters who try to take his 
picture that he breaks free from his chains. This sets off Kong’s famously 
destructive rampage through New York City, in which he smashes sub- 
way tracks, tosses cars, and climbs skyscrapers, whose windows frame 
his frightening face in testament to the tensions between wild nature 
and civilized technology. In the end, Denham tells reporters that Kong 
was killed not by the airplanes that shot him down, but by his debili- 
tating love for Ann Darrow, whom he takes with him to the top of the 
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Empire State Building. Yet the movie ultimately suggests that both 
might be true. On the one hand, Kong’s destruction results from Den- 
hams own obsession with mastering nature through technology, as he 
uses his movie camera and gas bombs to capture Kong for the edifi- 
cation of audiences seeking increasingly exciting entertainment. But, 
as Denham himself suggests, Kong also falls as a result of succumbing 
to his emotional attachment to Ann Darrow. In the end, Kong’s death 
offered support for both the sometimes dangerous superiority of newer 
technologies and the necessity of emotional control. 

Similar concerns about emotion and technology played an impor- 
tant role in the Payne Fund studies, as well as in the work of Christian 
Ruckmick more generally, who, as far as motion pictures were con- 
cerned, sided overwhelmingly with the pessimism of Geiger, Oliver, 
and Stephens, and against the optimism of Miinsterberg. The Payne 
Fund researchers’ interest in emotion was a product of both developing 
cultural and social scientific attitudes about self-control and the larger 
context of the Payne Fund and early twentieth-century social research 
itself. The Payne Fund had been founded by Frances Payne Bolton, a 
wealthy philanthropist who, like the Carnegies and Rockefellers of the 
time (who were also supporting social research), had a special concern 
for matters of public health. Before creating the Payne Fund in 1927, 
Payne Bolton had helped organize the National Committee for the 
Study of Juvenile Reading in 1925. This group focused on the emotional 
impact of another popular media, exploring “the comparatively recent 
wave of magazines, reaching millions of copies a month, devoted to 
sensationalism in depicting temptations, narrow escapes, and regrets?’ 

This public health approach inflected the Payne Fund’s projects and 
outlook as a whole, reiterating some of the notions about emotional 
addiction and mania that accompanied such technologies as the auto- 
mobile. Ella Phillips Crandall, the secretary of the Payne Fund and a 
member of the fund’s national committee, was the former director of 
the American Child Health Association; the ACHA’s director of pub- 
licity and promotion was also on the Payne Fund’s national commit- 
tee. Frances Payne Bolton herself was invited to join the Association 
of Women in Public Health.” Seeing health issues in a global context, 
in addition to the fund’s projects on reading and motion pictures, the 
group also supported research on opium use in Europe. Each of these 
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topics represented its own sort of cultural and bodily pollution. As 
Payne Bolton explained in a discussion of the fund’s media research, 


Since the war, when I was thrown into close contact with certain groups 
of youngsters, I had a realization of what a tremendous influence reading 
matter and movies have—I have been horrified at the type of material 
available. It would seem as if all the evil influences of the world were 
concentrating on the ruining of the morale of youth—and I started in 
to see whether the facts could be gotten together and something done.” 


In the view of the fund, sensational media and opium were not so far 
removed from each other. 

The final thirteen Payne Fund motion picture studies primarily 
targeted the overly stimulating crime, adventure, and romance films 
believed to be especially corrosive to the American public. In his Payne 
Fund summary, Henry James Forman recognized that crime was a fact 
of life. And yet, he added, 


That it is emphasized on the screen out of all proportion to its place in 
the national life is equally clear of doubt, indeed, glaringly obvious. Were 
crime to receive similar emphasis in the life of any one of us as individu- 
als, we should properly expect to be either in jail or in an insane asylum.” 


Edgar Dale, a research associate at Ohio State University’s Bureau of 
Educational Research and the author of three Payne Fund monographs, 
drew explicit parallels between romance and crime films and drugs, reit- 
erating the larger attitude of the Payne Fund as a whole. Both drugs and 
movies were a form of escape and thus served a social purpose. However, 
if drugs should be used only “when nothing can be done for the patient 
except to relieve him of pain,” then why should dangerously themed 
movies provide children’s escape when other forms of recreation were 
available? A “well-balanced motion picture diet” would have far less sex, 
crime, love, and mystery films than the typical Hollywood movie season.” 

Despite this general apprehension, however, the Payne Fund sug- 
gested some positive possibilities for the developing motion pictures. 
Frances Payne Bolton and the other fund administrators were in reg- 
ular contact with George Skinner, who was developing a project on 
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visual education that would provide films to schools. Although the fund 
would not ultimately partner with Skinner, the Payne Fund studies sug- 
gested that motion pictures could have an important place in educa- 
tion. The visual power of films made them ideal for teaching informa- 
tion to children, because the compelling imagery of the picture made 
the communicated information easier to retain. Maintaining their basic 
ambivalence about the movies, however, the Payne Fund researchers 
ultimately argued that most motion pictures were providing disinfor- 
mation, and thus distorting these educational possibilities.” 

The Payne Fund had a similarly ambivalent approach to radio. Frances 
Payne Bolton told RCAs Franklin Dunham that she “would hate to see 
the air polluted as the motion picture had been,” but said that she “felt it 
was well on the way.’ But the fund was also making heavy use of radio as 
an educational tool. As I mention in the previous chapter, the Payne Fund 
supported research on radio education at Ohio State University and was 
a chief backer of the Ohio School of the Air, started by Benjamin Darrow 
in 1928. Darrow had begun in radio while working as the director of the 
Boys and Girls Division of Sears Roebuck and Company’s Agricultural 
Division. He was “Uncle Ben” for a radio program broadcast on Ohio's 
WLS. After making his fortune on the TABL-TUB, a table that converted 
into a bath or washtub that he patented as a product for agricultural fami- 
lies, Darrow decided to devote his time to educational radio. He teamed 
with Armstrong Perry, a radio writer and Boy Scout leader who made 
regular contributions to Boy’ Life. Darrow and Perry planned to provide 
radio broadcasts for use by teachers in schools as well as educational pro- 
grams for people without access to classrooms.” 

Darrow himself offered conflicted messages about the emotional 
power of radio technology. He wrote that “children are listening to the 
radio so much that a person is loathe to believe the figures until they 
are proved.” Of course, his school radio program would result in chil- 
dren listening to more, not less radio. Like the Payne Fund that sup- 
ported him, Darrow worried that the current radio programming hurt 
children’s emotions by delivering “a too-heavy diet of mystery and 
murder, suspense and horror.”** This resulted in “what may be an over- 
emphasis even to older children, an over-supply of evil” Even as Dar- 
row expressed concern about radios corrupting influence, it was pre- 
cisely the medium’s impact on the emotions that seemed to make it a 
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valuable educational tool. In an evaluation of Darrow’s School of the 
Air, J. L. Clifton, director of the Ohio State Board of Education, stressed 
the influence of radio on the emotions as one of its chief educational 
benefits. “Many teachers are convinced that children are emotionally 
affected by the knowledge that they are listening in company with thou- 
sands of other children,” wrote Clifton in 1930.” Christian Ruckmick 
apparently shared some of this optimism about radio education. In the 
19308, he offered a course entitled Systematic Psychology: Emotion over 
the University of Iowa's radio station WSUI.** 

Ruckmick’s understanding of the motion picture, which to a large 
extent he shared with his fellow Payne Fund researchers as well as much 
of the wider social scientific community, reflected these conflicted cel- 
ebrations and denunciations of technology. For Ruckmick and many 
other researchers, the emotional power of recording technologies made 
them as dangerous to audiences as they were useful for social scientists. 
Hugo Miinsterberg had challenged film artists to use cinematic tech- 
nology to enhance viewers’ emotional stimulation. Ruckmick and Dys- 
inger used the emotion-gauging apparatus of the psycho-galvanometer 
to demonstrate the importance of emotional restraint to both movie 
audiences and communication research itself. By mediating a subject's 
emotions through a constant flow of empirical data, the psycho-galva- 
nometer promised to remove the human scientist from the process of 
emotional interpretation even as it provided intimate access to a sub- 
ject’s innermost feelings. This perspective built on the technology-cen- 
tered tradition of the University of Iowa’s department of psychology. 


Christian Ruckmick and the Iowa School’s Psychology of Art 


Driven by Carl Seashore’s studies of music, Iowa produced an impres- 
sive corpus of art-related empirical research from the earlier twentieth 
century up through and beyond the 1930s. During this time, faculty 
and graduate students such as Seashore, Ruckmick, Dysinger, Nor- 
man Meier, Milton Metfessel, Jacob Kwalwasser, and Grace Helen Kent 
developed a variety of apparatuses to measure the emotions of both art- 
works and audience members. These studies were published widely in 
psychological, educational, and scientific journals, and a series of spe- 
cial issues of the Psychological Review were dedicated to University of 
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Iowa Studies in Psychology, which focused predominantly on these art- 
centered, technologically driven experiments. This research assumed 
that well-designed equipment could capture the essence of the emo- 
tional elements of an artistic experience and thus allow the scientist to 
faithfully measure and manipulate it. 

Seashore had entered Yale's doctoral program in philosophy in 1892, 
the same year the philosophy departments at Yale and Harvard founded 
their first psychological laboratories. Unlike Münsterberg, who took his 
degree when psychological research was a smaller part of the discipline 
of philosophy, Seashore was educated as psychology was coming into 
its own as an independent discipline. At Yale, Seashore studied primar- 
ily with the philosopher George Ladd and the experimental psycholo- 
gist Edward Wheeler Scripture. According to Seashore, Scripture “was 
treated as a technician” by the department’s philosophers, even as Scrip- 
ture himself “conveyed the impression that the systematic statements in 
the learned books of the day might all be true, but they were nevertheless 
second-hand” until they had been experimentally tested.” Seashore’s edu- 
cation was an ambivalent balance of philosophy and the new psychology. 

Iowa's psychological laboratory had been founded in the 1890s in the 
department of philosophy by George T. W. Patrick. Less inclined toward 
experimental than theoretical research, in 1897 Patrick, an Iowa alum 
who had also earned his PhD from Yale, hired Seashore to help run the 
laboratory. Like Münsterberg, Seashore saw philosophical questions 
about aesthetics as closely intertwined with those of experimental psy- 
chology, even if he tended to place his emphasis on experimental inves- 
tigation. This blend of philosophy and psychology was most clearly 
illustrated in his experimental studies of the psychology of music. 

Seashore began testing students’ perceptions of variations in pitch 
in response to a music colleague who boasted of his superior “musical 
ear’ A resulting study was published in 1899 as part of the University 
of Iowa Studies in Psychology, then edited by Patrick.” In the next vol- 
ume of Iowa's Studies in Psychology, Seashore introduced his “voice ton- 
oscope;’ which, he wrote, could be “used in measuring the pitch of the 
human voice in singing and speaking.”® Seashore took over the editor- 
ship of the series with volume 4, published in 1905 as part of the Psycho- 
logical Review. In volume 6, published in 1914, all seven of the collections 
essays explored music-related topics. It included one study of the sense of 
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rhythm and two studies each on pitch discrimination, variations among 
musical tones, and apparatuses for measuring and analyzing sound.” 

A 1916 essay introduced Seashore's “tonoscope”—dropping the “voice” 
to illustrate that it could be used to measure a wider range of sounds. It 
offered these measurements through the use of “stroboscopic vision, the 
principle of moving pictures.”* The tonoscope transformed sound into 
visual data: the frequency of a sound vibration caused a flame to raise 
and lower and to illuminate specified matrices on a rotating aluminum 
drum. This resulted in a visual graph of a sequence of sounds, show- 
ing the peaks and valleys of vocal or instrumental tones. Charting sound 
in this manner, Seashore argued, allowed scientists a powerful means to 
objectively investigate the emotions of music. In another essay, Seashore 
explained that his research sought to “eliminate subjective and circum- 
stantial conditions and accessory features . . . and consider only beauty 
as it is objective in the physical tone” This objective beauty, he further 
asserted, “may be measured with considerable precision in terms of the 
form of the sound wave? By empirically charting sound waves—which 
carried all the musical and emotional elements of a piece of music—the 
tonoscope and similar pieces of equipment captured music’s beauty and 
emotional power. “By the process of photographing sound waves,” Sea- 
shore believed, “we obtain adequate data for an objective portrayal or 
description of the expression of emotion in music.”” 

By capturing sound waves empirically, the tonoscope and similar 
instruments allowed Seashore and his fellow researchers to study art and 
emotion while still holding to their ideal of an objective social science. Rec- 
ognizing that “experimental psychologists have often avoided aesthetic 
problems because matters of feeling are intangible,” Seashore aimed to 
bring tangibility to feelings and aesthetics through technological media- 
tion. Seashore understood that such an empirical approach to music 
“sounds mechanical and oversimplified,’ but held that it was actually “mar- 
velously beautiful.”® In fact, he maintained that his technological approach 
to music worked so well that scientists knew the true beauty of music better 
than the casual listener and even better than musicians themselves: 


The musician waits for the psychologist to blaze the trail. He is a most 
docile inquirer when opportunity is given. The perspective of music, and 
the perspective of the musician, which is gained by the objectifying of 
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factors involved, will be projected into our common account of music, 
and this will vitalize musical ideas and furnish the singer a more general 
insight into his capacities and possibilities.” 


Seashore’s approach to music was neither a touchy-feely aesthetic of 
intangible emotions nor a cold, calculated scientific abstraction. As 
objective as any scientist and as musically sensitive as any musician 
(even more so), Seashore believed that his equipment gave him an 
empirical gateway into the deep emotions of music, all of which lay 
buried in the sound wave. 

Seashore’s work gained wide recognition. He served on the selection 
committee for several prestigious awards and earned honorary doctor- 
ates from such schools as Yale, the University of Southern California, 
and the University of Pittsburgh.” As a testament to the success of his 
empirical approach to emotions, Seashore was invited to participate in 
the 1927 Wittenberg Symposium on Feelings and Emotions at Witten- 
berg College, for which he presented a talk on the place of phonophotog- 
raphy in the study of emotion. This symposium brought together thirty- 
three established researchers on emotion, including Walter Cannon and 
Alfred Adler. Wittenberg College president Rees Edgar Tulloss opened 
the meeting by observing that “the time is now ripe for a gathering of 
the forces of psychology for an attack upon this important field, arguing 
that “the form of attack most likely to achieve results of consequence is 
that of experimental procedure?” Further illustrating his prominence, it 
was Seashore and his work that initially drew the attention of the Payne 
Fund to Iowa.” The technology-centered approach to emotion under- 
taken in Seashore's lab was finding strong traction in psychology. 

The more audience-centered studies of Ruckmick, Dysinger, and 
others at Iowa shared a technological orientation and basic set of 
assumptions with Seashore’s work. Ruckmick had followed Seashore’s 
work before joining Iowa's department in the mid-1920s.” In 1928, he 
replaced Seashore as the editor of the University of Iowa Studies in Psy- 
chology series, where he continued the psychology of art perspective 
that had blossomed under his predecessor. Prior to his move to Iowa, 
Ruckmick had already turned his attention to music and the developing 
area of communication media. His doctoral work at Cornell focused 
on individuals’ abilities to perceive musical rhythms, employing 
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metronomes, strobe lights, and pneumographs to analyze the bodily 
changes brought about by rhythmical experiences.” While teaching at 
Wellesley College he proposed an Institute for Acoustic Research, rec- 
ognizing that “we have lately witnessed an immense development in the 
photographic and cinematographic industries; now comes the prospect 
of an even wider application of wireless telephony.’ Curious about 
the impact of emerging technologies on the well-being of his subjects, 
Ruckmick developed and utilized a wide range of laboratory appara- 
tuses to study these effects, ultimately seeing emotions themselves as 
particular kinds of technological impulses. 

Like John Oliver, Joseph Geiger, and A. A. Brill, Ruckmick 
approached emotion as something that needed to be thoroughly man- 
aged. Emotions were a kind of bodily “commotion”” that could do 
profound psychological, biological, and cultural damage if allowed to 
flourish uncontrolled. In an essay entitled “Why We Have Emotions,” 
Ruckmick stressed the importance of a decidedly average, restrained 
level of emotion. “In all time, not only in our time, emotionless fiends 
as well as frenzied fiends have claimed their victims. This human flot- 
sam and jetsam soon came into the focus of scientific scrutiny and new 
questions were raised in the thinking world?” 

Elsewhere, Ruckmick is similarly explicit that restraint and control 
are imperative to bodily and psychical health. In a letter to William 
Short, executive director of the Motion Picture Council and an advi- 
sor of the Payne Fund studies, Ruckmick offered that “continuous or 
frequently repeated high emotional stress leads to a neurotic condition 
of the human organism.”” Although Ruckmick recognized that some 
degree of emotional experience and expression is normal and healthy, 
he made clear that excess feelings should be avoided: 


We commonly say that certain people crave more excitement. This is not 
mentally hygienic and it results in a social structure keyed up only on 
one side. Even a democracy may become frivolous, in which case the end 
is bound to be bad because the select few who are elected to positions of 
honor and power could appeal only to this side of human nature.*° 


Emotional restraint was fundamental to both healthy bodies and 
healthy democracies. 
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Along with his concerns about the emotional health of his psycho- 
logical subjects, Ruckmick was also concerned about the emotional 
control of scientists and other researchers. Ruckmick praised scientists 
who purged emotional traces from their writing. In a letter to Walter 
Cannon, Ruckmick celebrated the way Cannon had refuted another 
scientist’s findings: “I want to congratulate you on the impersonal and 
wholly logical fashion in which you couched your reply.’* Later, in a 
review of the book The Fifth Column Is Here, by George Britt, Ruckmick 
noted the book's “flamboyant cover” and the “high powered journalis- 
tic style” through which Britt “stirs up a considerable amount of emo- 
tional appeal? Commenting that Britt “almost shouts at us through- 
out his book,” Ruckmick concluded that “in some cases we may even 
doubt whether the author’s interpretation of the facts, due to his own 
alarmed state of mind, is not somewhat overdrawn.” Extreme emo- 
tional expressions were certain to cloud one’s thinking. For Ruckmick, 
good research required an emotionally controlled demeanor. 

This suspicion toward emotion had profound methodological impli- 
cations for Ruckmick, as it did for other psychologists of his time, 
particularly in terms of their movement away from the introspective 
methods that had served the discipline during its earlier stages. If emo- 
tions were bodily disturbances (another of Ruckmick’s terms and the 
predominant phrase used in the Payne Fund studies) with a poten- 
tially negative impact on a person's judgment, then how could subjects 
be expected to introspect upon themselves in a meaningful manner? 
Earlier researchers had taken for granted that introspection was both 
possible and useful, but saw their perspectives change with the more 
exclusively empirical emphasis of the 1920s. 

Ruckmick’s own research is a telling example of this. While he began 
his work as someone heavily steeped in introspective analysis, he eventu- 
ally saw it as a thorn in the side of a truly scientific psychology. At Cornell, 
Ruckmick had studied under Edward Bradford Titchener, one of the cham- 
pions of introspection. Like Münsterberg, Titchener had been a student of 
Wilhelm Wundt, where he had learned a combination of philosophical and 
experimental inquiry. Titchener was unconvinced of the value of the pre- 
sumed objectivity attributed to scientific apparatuses themselves; instead, 
he believed that human beings’ self-perceptions were central to psycho- 
logical investigation. In fact, he maintained that “introspection is the one 
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distinctively psychological method,’ and that “all objective data must, if 
they are to become psychological, be interpreted in the light of introspec- 
tion” He contended that “the method of introspection, despite all attacks 
made upon it, is regarded by the great majority of present-day psycholo- 
gists as the most important means of psychological knowledge” 

Despite Titchener’s insistence on its popularity, a number of psycholo- 
gists—including his own student, Ruckmick—were beginning to push 
introspection aside for more presumably objective methods. In his early 
studies, Ruckmick had often used introspective investigation as a way of 
understanding a subject’s bodily experiences. In a study of the “kinaesthe- 
sis” of rhythm, Ruckmick’s subjects reflected on the sensations they felt 
while listening to particular rhythmic patterns.“ In a subsequent essay 
on smoking, Ruckmick asked subjects to record their bodily experiences 
while using tobacco, one of his subjects noting that “a slight tendency to 
belch was present, and the taste and smell of tobacco were prolonged? 

Even as Ruckmick was undertaking these introspective examina- 
tions, however, he was already beginning to question their validity. In 
an essay on the history of psychology written in 1912—the same year as 
Titchener’s defense of introspection—Ruckmick opined that “the intro- 
spective method, peculiar to the psychologist, may offer a hindrance 
to the ready acceptance of the discipline.’** Likewise, wary of emotions 
and increasingly concerned with scientific objectivity, Ruckmick began 
to fear that subjects’ sensory experiences would distort their percep- 
tions and make their introspections invalid. In an essay entitled “On 
Overlooking Familiar Objects,’ Ruckmick highlighted how people's 
personal experience can color their perception. Discussing perceptions 
of imagery, he stressed that humans show “an interpretative or percep- 
tual attitude” that encourages them to distort visual memories.” 

Ruckmick also became convinced that the physical concomitants of 
emotion took place beyond human perception. “Even when we have 
highly trained observers and bona fide emotions, like towering rage, 
there is frequently an absence in our reports of kinesthetic or organic 
sensations,” he wrote in a letter discussing introspective analysis. “I have 
enraged students to the point that they said that they could almost kill 
me but even then there was no such report.”** If people could never be 
clear about their own bodily sensations, then how could they be relied 
upon to adequately introspect? 
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This increasing distrust of introspection also served to push Ruck- 
mick and other psychologists further away from the philosophical 
perspectives on emotion that had been common in previous decades. 
While earlier psychologists had posed a variety of philosophical ques- 
tions about passion and feelings—taking up issues of mind and spirit, in 
addition to inquiries about the brain—Ruckmick and his peers viewed 
such questions as counterproductive to a truly scientific psychology. 
While still a graduate student, after surveying a range of psychologists 
about their sense of the field, Ruckmick observed that “a number of 
these replies indicate, in no uncertain terms, that affiliation to philoso- 
phy is unfortunate; that if affiliation becomes necessary, . . . academic 
relationship with the biological sciences is preferred; and that the ‘sci- 
entific approach’ of experimental psychology is responsible for the 
steady progress of the discipline.”® Years later, he would mention the 
“so-called psychologists . . . who elaborate upon a theory of conscious- 
ness, of mind-body relationship, or of emotion, who do not resort to 
experimental methods to substantiate their hypotheses.’”° In a review 
of Edwin Boring’s book A History of Experimental Psychology, Ruck- 
mick similarly observed that Boring “believes that psychology should 
entirely relinquish ‘its philosophical heritage —with which the reviewer 
heartily agrees, in so far as any science can do so?” 

Growing anxieties about introspection and philosophy were both 
products of, and contributors to, Ruckmick’s and his peers’ embrace 
of technological approaches to emotion. Seashore saw the emotions 
of music as buried in the subsensory rise and fall of the sound wave; 
only tools such as the tonoscope could capture music’s true beauty. 
Ruckmick saw the human experience of emotions as equally subper- 
ceptual. Introspection failed to provide scientific evidence because the 
subject really had no clear idea what was taking place when he or she 
felt an emotion. While Ruckmick and Dysinger collected introspective 
accounts of the film experience for The Emotional Responses of Chil- 
dren to the Motion Picture Situation, ultimately it was the psycho-galva- 
nometer’s measures of galvanic skin response that took center stage in 
their analysis, followed closely by the pneumo-cardiograph’s measure- 
ments of pulse rate. In several cases, during the experiments for this 
monograph, researchers simply stopped taking introspective accounts 
because they found them difficult or unhelpful.” When they were 
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taken, the researchers worried that they lacked “frankness and objectiv- 
ity” and could “not be interpreted in terms of adequate scientific anal- 
ysis?” As Ruckmick and his Payne Fund accomplices explained, “our 
trained observers [the Payne Fund study’s term for the movie-watching 
subjects of their experiments]** and some of the others recorded direct 
observations describing the type of emotion felt at certain points in the 
motion picture. But the main emphasis was placed on the amount of 
galvanometric deflection at various points in the film?” 

Rather than dealing with subjects’ perceptions, the psycho-galva- 
nometer measured the electrical conductivity of their sweat glands. The 
eighteenth-century Italian scientist Luigi Galvani had made early strides 
in measuring these electrical currents. Galvani noticed that he could use 
electricity to make the muscles of a dissected frog’s leg contract, first by 
applying electricity to the nerves of the leg, then by creating a spark near 
the leg while touching the nerve with a piece of metal, and finally by 
touching the nerve with a piece of metal without introducing any arti- 
ficial current. In performing and testing these experiments, Galvani 
believed that he had proven the eighteenth-century theory of “animal 
electricity,’ which held that an electrical fluid flowed through the mus- 
cles and nerves of animals. This began a historic debate between Galvani 
and Alessandro Volta, who argued that the electricity Galvani noted was 
created by forces outside the body of the frog itself (for instance, in the 
atmosphere, or in the metal objects Galvani used in his experiments). 
Although the scientific community ultimately sided with Volta, “galva- 
nism” left an important impression on the natural and social sciences.”° 

The “galvanometer” was originally created to monitor electrical cur- 
rents applied to human muscles and organs for various medical rea- 
sons. Physicians of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries 
believed that precise applications of electricity could cure such ailments 
as sciatica, rheumatism, herpes, constipation, and paralysis.” An 1802 
article, “On Galvanism and Its Medical Applications,’ provided one of 
the first English descriptions of a galvanometer. The researcher hung 
a gold leaf and a wire in a glass tube. When current was sent to both 
the wire and the leaf, they formed an electrical attraction. Their degree 
of movement toward each other—captured on a brass scale attached to 
the apparatus—provided a measurement of the relative strength of the 
current.” During the middle of the nineteenth century, galvanometers 
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were heavily developed and utilized in telegraphy, which also required 
careful monitoring of electrical charges. By the end of the century, a 
wide range of these instruments were in use throughout the sciences. 

In the 1880s and 1890s, galvanometers began to be used in psycholog- 
ical research as scientists became interested in the connections between 
galvanic electricity and emotion. Psychologists of this period began to 
suggest that emotional states could be accompanied by changes in the 
electrical conductivity of the skin. By using a galvanometer to measure 
this electrical current, a researcher could determine a person's “psycho- 
galvanic reflex? Charles Féré and Jean Tarchanoff were among the first 
to draw connections between psychogalvanic reflexes and emotions. 
The first decade of the twentieth century saw a still wider application 
of psychogalvanic measurements, including by Carl Seashore’s men- 
tor E. W. Scripture and the Swiss psychiatrist Carl Jung.” By attaching 
electrodes to a subject’s skin and then monitoring his or her psycho- 
galvanic reflex through a galvanometer, these researchers believed that 
they could monitor his or her accompanying emotional changes as well. 

For the Payne Fund research, Ruckmick used a “Wechsler photo- 
graphically recording galvanometer”™ modified with equipment that he 
and other Iowa psychologists had been developing throughout the 1920s 
and early 1930s." Ruckmick believed that one of the primary advances 
of these later psycho-galvanometers was their use of photographic tech- 
nology to record the subject’s galvanic deflection." A researcher could 
measure the amount of electricity flowing through the subject’s body 
and then record this on a psycho-galvanograph similar to the phono- 
photograph that Seashore had employed. Like Seashore’s phonopho- 
tographic apparatus, the psycho-galvanometer also seemed to offer a 
stronger sense of emotional processes than subjects themselves could 
perceive. A chief benefit of measuring galvanic skin response, Ruckmick 
argued, was “the fact that it is not under voluntary control as is breath- 
ing, for example,” which “eliminates errors initiated by the observer; i.e., 
he can have no direct control over the amount of deflection manifested 
by the galvanometer or other electrical registered device.” In this way, 
these pieces of equipment seemed to overcome the problems Ruckmick 
and other psychologists attributed to introspection. In Ruckmick’s view, 
the psycho-galvanometer subverted a subject's perceptual deceptions to 
get to a deeper emotional truth of the body. 
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These developing laboratory apparatuses also helped psycholo- 
gists concerned with overcoming their own emotional disturbances. 
As someone who celebrated impersonal writing and took issue with 
prose that stirred up emotional appeal, Ruckmick saw the psycho-gal- 
vanometer and pneumo-cardiograph as important tools of an emotion- 
ally restrained psychology. In the introduction to Emotional Responses 
of Children to the Motion Picture Situation, Dysinger and Ruckmick 
explained that “the affective life” had “for a long time resisted a direct 
frontal attack, partly because of traditional attitudes in regard to emo- 
tions? However, they continued, “the traditional attitudes are rapidly 
being dissolved through the impersonal approach of the psychological 
laboratory.” A few pages later, they stressed that although much of 
the public was passionate about the harmful or positive effects of mov- 
ies, “as scientists we had no particular ‘axe to grind’? We were simply 


Figure 4.1 


Ruckmick and Dysinger’s motion picture viewing laboratory. The young boy’s fingers 
are connected to the electrodes that run to the psycho-galvanometer on the table 
behind him. Reprinted from Wendell Dysinger and Christian Ruckmick, The Emotional 
Responses of Children to the Motion Picture Situation (New York: Macmillan, 1933), 16. 
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inquisitive and tried to get at the facts.” As they put it, “the point here 
is made because even scientists sometimes lean toward certain theories 
and are, therefore, unavoidably prevented from reaching disinterested 
conclusions. Great care was taken to guard against any such possibility 
of criticism.” It was laboratory equipment such as the psycho-galva- 
nometer that seemed to provide this protection. 

The Iowa school’s psychological researchers found a panacea in their 
newly utilized emotion-gauging apparatuses. Freeing themselves from 
emotional involvement, these researchers ascribed to their machinery the 
most empathetic access to their subjects’ intimate feelings. The machines 
knew an individual's feelings better than the researcher, indeed, better 
than the feeling subject himself or herself, identifying emotional changes 
far too subtle for the subject to notice. By assigning to the apparatus the 
burdens of intimacy, scientists could frame themselves as distant bystand- 
ers, appropriately detached from their subjects. Even when scientists had 
to involve themselves with their subjects, this new approach suggested, it 
could be from a perspective of appropriate distance: 


During this period of preparation for the experiment, E made an effort, 
especially with children, to put O at ease by informal conversation. The 
procedure at this point was not equivalent from one O to another, since 
the point was not equivalent from one O to another. With a single excep- 
tion, adequate rapport was established.” 


Of course, the apparatus always established adequate rapport, going 
right to the deepest feelings of the subject under examination. 

By casting the psycho-galvanometer in the role of empath, Ruck- 
mick and Dysinger imagined their equipment as similar to its sister 
technology, the polygraph: as a path to the hidden emotional truth 
of their subjects (in fact, one of the inventors of the polygraph—John 
Larson—was at Iowa during Ruckmick and Dysinger’s studies”). The 
term “polygraph” had been around since the late eighteenth century, 
when it referred to a writing apparatus used to produce two or more 
drawings or writings at once. In the late nineteenth century, the term 
became synonymous with any number of devices capable of measuring 
several different physiological processes at the same time. Only in the 
1920s did the term become associated with the modern-day lie detector. 
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Despite these later elaborations, the eighteenth-century idea of duplica- 
tion or reproduction adhered in the understanding of emotion-gaug- 
ing apparatuses put forward by the media researchers of the 1920s and 
1930s. These researchers saw the psycho-galvanometer and pneumo- 
cardiograph, like both the photograph and phonograph, as devices for 
capturing and replaying the emotional reactions of the subjects they 
studied. The electrical markings captured on the film of the psycho- 
galvanometer were a real inscription of the physiological activities of 
the media spectator, which were themselves a real result of that specta- 
tor’s feelings toward the media he or she consumed. The researcher was 
a mere onlooker, magically freed from the burden of feeling, while the 
psycho-galvanometer was an empathetic medium, delicately “playing” 
the inner feelings of the spectator. 


The Physicalist Audience 


Five years after publishing The Emotional Responses of Children to the 
Motion Picture Situation, Ruckmick was still peddling the technologi- 
cal view of emotion that Iowa had helped to establish. A 1938 article 
in the Washington Post entitled “Hands as Lie Detectors” informed 
readers that Ruckmick had “invented an ‘emotion meter; with which, 
it is claimed, it is possible to measure the capacity of a person’s anger, 
love, or faculty for telling untruths.”"* Nine months later, an article in 
the same paper explored Ruckmick’s newest emotion meter—the der- 
mohmograph—explaining that “its function is to smell out an emotion 
as surely as a terrier detects a rat”: 


Reports of this work suggested to the University of Iowa students that 
the device might be able to show which boy a girl loves most, if the boys 
were to be paraded before her as she sat strapped to the machine. Ruck- 
mick cautiously admitted that his dermohmograph might do the work, 
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but declared “If I started that, Id never have time for anything else’ 


While this comical scene never came to pass, the particular view of 
emotions endorsed by Ruckmick’s work for the Payne Fund and similar 
research of the 1920s and 1930s sheds an important light on the com- 
plex culture of emotion and technology that developed at this time. 
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First, the technologically driven media research of Ruckmick and his 
peers played into the rhetoric of the technological sublime discussed in the 
previous chapters. In The Emotional Responses of Children to the Motion 
Picture Situation, Dysinger and Ruckmick seemed to take the mythologi- 
cal power of technology for granted. While these two researchers believed 
that “the moving and talking pictures in their present vogue carry a tre- 
mendous sanction,’ they worried that “when the pictures are finally shown 
in color . . . and when the stereoscopic effect of tridimensional perception 
is added, . . . an irresistible presentation of reality will be consummated.” 
Technologically sophisticated movies were dangerous: “Profound mental 
and physiological effects of an emotional order are produced. The stimulus 
is inherently strong and undiluted by post-adolescent critical attitudes and 
accumulated and modifying experiences. Unnatural sophistication and 
premature bodily stimulation will result?” More sophisticated technolo- 
gies promised still more sophisticated stimulations of emotion, violating 
the edict of emotional balance that Ruckmick and his peers held so dear. 

The idea that the psycho-galvanometer could know an audience 
member's emotional experience depended precisely on this same sub- 
lime understanding of technology. In addition to his role as a founder 
of cinema, Auguste Lumiére was praised by his contemporary scien- 
tists as an important innovator in “medical biology, pharmacodynam- 
ics, and experimental physiology.” As an important medical recording 
device for physiological movements, film is a cousin of the instruments of 
graphic inscription used in the Payne Fund studies. The same technologi- 
cal force that allowed cinema to visualize an “irresistible presentation of 
reality” allowed the phonophotograph and psycho-galvanometer to cap- 
ture the hidden emotional truth in music and the body. Here, the Payne 
Fund studies offered a complicated relationship of technologies and sub- 
limities, with two similar technologies pitted against and alongside each 
other. Motion pictures inscribed emotions in celluloid and then projected 
them for the consumption of their audiences. The psycho-galvanometer 
translated the audience members’ physiological responses into numerical 
data, recorded on film. Positioned between these two technologies, movie 
audiences were passive collections of unperceivable bodily impulses wait- 
ing to be drawn out by the film or psychological apparatus. 

The film historian Tom Gunning has suggested that a sense of the 


uncanny underlies many of our experiences with new technology.'” 
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Ruckmick and Dysinger reacted against the uncanny emotional power 
that Münsterberg celebrated in the movies. However, motion picture 
technology still held a mystery and wonder for them. To a certain degree, 
Ruckmick, Dysinger, and their fellow technology-centered research- 
ers maintained a sense of the “galvanism” that prefigured their experi- 
ments, not to mention the mesmerism that it helped produce. Even 
though Ruckmick became critical of the term “galvanic” —preferring the 
term “electrodermal response to galvanic skin response”"*—his work 
maintained an implicit sense of animal electricity. There was a magical, 
uncanny relationship between movies and people that could be under- 
stood only through the scientific application of recording technologies 
themselves. The high-tech readings of the psycho-galvanometer had 
become the spirit photography of a presumably more enlightened time. 

In this manner, Dysinger and Ruckmick elevated technology to a 
preeminent place in the media-audience relationship. Even audience 
members themselves were technologies. These researchers had essen- 
tially transformed the subjects of their study into the media through 
which these other technologies interacted; the audience was the electri- 
cal conduit through which the emotional meanings of the movie were 
translated into the transcriptions of the psycho-galvanometer. This view 
played into fears about the hypodermic effects of mass culture, particu- 
larly on children. Although certain older audience members benefited 
from an “adult discount” that prevented them from being emotionally 
carried away by a movie, adolescents were especially prone to excessive 
excitation. In any case, all audience members were equally electrical— 
their bodies humming along to a film's scenes in ways that allowed the 
psycho-galvanometer to chart their emotional peaks and valleys. 

In reinforcing a sublime understanding of technology, Dysinger 
and Ruckmick’s approach also helped to support the very commercial 
media system that the Payne Fund presumed to critique. In addition to 
their motion picture studies, in the 1920s and 1930s Payne Fund money 
went toward efforts by the National Committee on Education by Radio 
(NCER)—the chief proponent of nonprofit, educational radio—against 
corporate attempts to solidify the hold of commercial broadcasting in 
the United States. However, the technologically focused research of 
Dysinger and Ruckmick affirmed many of the arguments supporting a 
commercial perspective on communication. For one, this study framed 
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Figure 4.2 


Photographic chart of the physiological responses of a nine-year-old boy 
watching the film The Yellow Ticket. Reprinted from Dysinger and Ruckmick, 
Emotional Responses of Children to the Motion Picture Situation, 94. 


the moviegoing experience as a primarily transactional one. The tech- 
nology of the film offered the spectator a visual product, which evoked 
an emotional response, which translated to a quantifiable, visual inscrip- 
tion. Much like Dale Carnegie’s How to Win Friends and Influence Peo- 
ple, these Payne Fund researchers suggested that emotions could be 
packaged and delivered, by the film to the viewer and from the viewer to 
the researcher. Emotions were but another commodity of exchange. 
This symbiosis of scientific and commercial aims blurred the lines 
between academic and marketing research, as also happened with the 
stereoscope and speech apparatuses explored in the previous chapters. 
Motion pictures were both for-profit entertainment media and tools 
of social research. This meant that the researcher's laboratory equip- 
ment and research practices could quickly be adapted for commercial 
purposes. The Wonder Woman creator William Marston put his lie 
detector experience to work for Universal Pictures in analyzing the 
emotional impact of its films."° Carl Seashore’s tests of music and emo- 
tion sold so well as measures of musical aptitude that when Ruckmick 
decided to move to Iowa, his mentor Titchener suggested that Seashore 
would likely cede control of the department so that he could devote 
more time to his commercial enterprises.” When Ruckmick left Iowa 
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in 1938—by one account because of controversies surrounding his der- 
mohmograph"*—he went to work for C. H. Stoelting, the same com- 
pany that had manufactured Seashore’s music tests and supplied much 
of the equipment used by speech researchers at the University of Wis- 
consin and elsewhere."” Stoelting had also produced the Wechsler gal- 
vanometer that Ruckmick used in his own Payne Fund research.” 

In addition to these academics and scientific corporations, the main- 
stream, commercial media companies were also helping to produce 
the recording and measuring apparatuses employed in much of this 
eras scientific research. Both Columbia and RCA Victor took a turn 
at producing the records for Seashore’s test.” Columbia also helped 
to develop a technology that recorded heart sounds for the purposes 
of playback and analysis.” G.E. had worked with medical researchers 
to develop an electrocardiograph, a 1924 article in the New York Times 
proclaiming “Electro-Cardiograph Developed by the General Electric 
Company Renders Heart ‘Voltage’ Visible”? Cardiographs and simi- 
lar recording instruments were especially well suited for both academic 
and administrative purposes. They measured the direct, individual 
effects that commercial media producers desired and that many social 
researchers believed were the key to establishing a scientific practice of 
media study.” 

For the Payne Fund researchers, these scientific studies reinforced 
commercial approaches to media in still more direct ways. When the 
Payne Fund motion picture studies began, William Short compared 
the motion picture industry to print publishing, asking a colleague to 
“imagine that the art of Printing had only been recently invented, that 
it had been immediately seized, commercialized and monopolized for 
amusement purposes by a few men largely devoid of ideals?” Short 
proposed a number of studies of the film industry’s monopolistic prac- 
tices, including the various ways that they influenced legislation and 
exerted political pressure. The Payne Fund administrators, however, 
worried that such criticisms of the industry would draw negative atten- 
tion to the fund. Against Short’s recommendations, they vetoed these 
economic studies in favor of the more purely scientific studies that ulti- 
mately made up the Payne Fund monographs. Studies like Ruckmick 
and Dysinger’s were politically safe because they avoided questioning 
the fundamental economic and political structure of the film industry.”° 
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Even the authors of the more qualitative Payne Fund studies had trou- 
ble negotiating between social research on emotion, consumerism, and 
motion picture technology. W. W. Charters, the chairman of the stud- 
ies, identified Herbert Blumer’s book Movies and Conduct as the other 
book—after Ruckmick and Dysinger’s—that took emotions as a primary 
concern.”” Toward the end of the book, Blumer reprimands movie pro- 
ducers who might defend their films as “art for art's sake” without taking 
into consideration the values and wants of their audience: 


What may be intended by the producer and director as art, may be 
accepted by the movie public, or significant portions of it, as pornog- 
raphy. The difference, if it exists, is obviously a matter of interpreta- 
tion. .. . What may evoke aesthetic satisfaction on their part may stim- 
ulate others in an unmistakenly contrary fashion. Unless the aesthetic 
values and interpretation of the movie public are changed to conform 
to those of the directing personnel, it is anomalous to defend commer- 
cial depictions on the basis of their art value, and to charge unfortunate 


effects to the basemindedness of people.’ 


Blumer here offers an interesting and vaguely populist attack on film- 
makers. In the process, however, he also repeats the commercial exchange 
relationship these studies seemingly aimed to critique. That a filmmaker’s 
responsibility is to the public’s taste seems closely akin to saying that film- 
makers should give the people what they want—which is quite similar 
to the argument that commercial broadcasters were making at this same 
time, in claiming that they were best capable of satisfying the needs and 
desires of mainstream audiences. In framing his concerns within the 
specific language of exchange, Blumer encountered the same problem 
inflecting Dysinger and Ruckmick’s more technological approach. 

In its focus on technology, Dysinger and Ruckmick’s research inad- 
vertently supported a larger argument in favor of the period’s commer- 
cial broadcasters as well. Since 1928, the largely pro-commercial Fed- 
eral Radio Commission (FRC) had interpreted its role as “bring[ing] 
about the best possible broadcasting reception conditions throughout 
the United States.”’” In the service of this goal, in 1928, the commission 
undertook a plan to reallocate radio licenses. General Order 40 forced 
94 percent of broadcasters to change their radio frequencies, and “the 6 
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percent that were unaffected were chain owned or affiliated stations on 
clear channels.””° Of the four features guiding the reallocation plan as 
explained by John Dellinger, the FRC’s chief radio engineer, three dealt 
with technical interference issues. The forth addressed tensions between 
local, regional, and distant radio stations, but even this was couched pri- 
marily in terms of “heterodyne interference.’ Focusing on clarity of 
transmission (as opposed to, for instance, more open access to the air- 
waves), the FRC interpreted broadcasters’ service to the “public interest” 
in technological terms. The better a station’s transmitter, the better the 
public interest was served. This played into the hands of the larger, com- 
mercially driven radio stations that could afford newer and more sophis- 
ticated equipment, forcing out many of the smaller, more diverse, non- 
commercial radio broadcasters with more limited transmissions. For the 
FRC commissioners—as with Dysinger and Ruckmick—a well-tuned 
apparatus was the fundamental factor in effective communication. 

The ramifications of this technological take on emotion were intensi- 
fied by Ruckmick’s dismissal of philosophical modes of inquiry. Hugo 
Minsterberg’s ruminations on such weighty topics as “the purpose of 
art” dealt directly with matters of aesthetics and ethics. Ruckmick and 
his colleagues eschewed such themes in favor of more tangible, scientif- 
ically verifiable claims. The Payne Fund scientists privately condemned 
Forman’s moralizing summary of their work, preferring their studies to 
retain a more empirical presentation. Of course, such objections elided 
the more implicit moral claim, which suffused Ruckmick and Dysing- 
er’s work more generally, that emotional stimulation was bad for civili- 
zation and did harm to both audiences and researchers. In assigning the 
task of empathy to the psycho-galvanometer, Ruckmick and Dysinger 
upheld an ethic of emotional restraint even as they abdicated the mor- 
alizing role assumed by Miinsterberg and other psychologists before 
them. For Ruckmick and Dysinger, the researcher’s chief responsibil- 
ity was to build a good apparatus and then let it fulfill its ethical duty: 
inscribe a subject's emotions on its sublimely technological surfaces. 

The potential problems with this new, anti-philosophical perspective 
on emotion were palpable for the Iowa researchers. Among the research 
that took place in Seashore and Ruckmick’s department were Wendell 
Johnson’s late-1930s experiments with stuttering. One set of studies, 
completed as the MA thesis of Mary Tudor under Johnson's supervision, 
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involved a group of orphan children. Central among her research ques- 
tions, Tudor wanted to see whether telling stuttering children that they 
did not stutter and giving them positive affirmation of their “normal 
speech” could encourage them to stop stuttering. Likewise, she would 
test whether telling non-stuttering children that they did stutter, and 
warning them in various ways to be careful of their speech could induce 
them to stutter. Amid these various sorts of emotional feedback, the 
children’s speech would be observed and—not surprisingly—phono- 
graphically recorded. Tudor ultimately found that children could not 
be induced to stutter through negative comments about their speech, 
though she did find that the non-stuttering children who were told 
that they stuttered became very self-conscious and inhibited in terms 
of their speaking. As with Ruckmick’s own research, in Tudor’s project, 
which years later became known as the “Monster Study,’ emotions were 
simply experimental variables rather than actual human experiences.” 
Finally, and in line with the discussions of radio speech and research in 
the previous chapter, the understanding of emotion implicit in Ruckmick 
and Dysinger’s film research took a decidedly white, middle-class, and 
narrowly American form. This is perhaps best demonstrated by the films 
they selected to test the emotional reactions of their research subjects. 
Ruckmick and Dysinger claimed that “the pictures used in the theater 
were selected almost at random.”* Yet there was a great degree of simi- 
larity among these films, suggesting the sort of motion picture that both 
movie producers and Ruckmick and Dysinger believed would be emo- 
tionally stimulating for audiences. In discussing “The Feast of Ishtar,’ a 
short excerpt from the 1925 film The Wanderer, Ruckmick felt the need to 
explain that it “features extravagant scenes of oriental luxury? He noted 
specifically that depictions of “oriental dancing occur throughout.” 
Themes of “orientalism’ dominated the other film examples as well, 
which included the 1931 film The Road to Singapore. This film tells the 
story of an affair between a doctor's wife, Phillippa, and a well-known 
playboy, Hugh Dawltry, both of whom live as American expatriates in a 
coastal town in India. Calling attention to the presumably dangerous sex- 
uality of this area, in one scene, Phillippa’s husband, George March, says 
of his sister, “She's 18; that’s a woman in the tropics.” He adds that “this 
heat is bad enough on married women, but on young girls it’s dynamite; 
makes them man crazy.” Similarly linking native culture and heightened 
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Figure 4.3 


An image from The Wanderer (Raoul Walsh, 1925) depicting the “oriental” scenes that 
Ruckmick and Dysinger believed were so emotionally stimulating. 


sexuality, in another scene native drums beat as part of a nighttime festi- 
val to a goddess of love, as Hugh and Phillippa stare at each other long- 
ingly across a vast jungle of palm trees. In an earlier scene, Phillippa 
bumps into a person whom Ruckmick and Dysinger describe as “an 
ugly native?’ According to their interpretation, “surprise and danger 
are clearly involved” in this collision.”® Ruckmick and Dysinger labeled 
the vast majority of the movie's scenes either “dangerous” or “suggestive” 
Like the fictional George March, Ruckmick and Dysinger seemed to view 
“the tropics” as a source of great danger and sexuality. 

Charlie Chans Chance (1932), another of the films Ruckmick and 
Dysinger used in their study, also capitalized on “oriental” themes. The 
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movie takes place in New York City, rather than in Chan's native Hono- 
lulu, but one of the two murder suspects whom Chan investigates with 
the New York City police is nonetheless a “Chinaman” named Li Gung. 
Although the groups they studied had higher average responses at 
other moments in the film, Ruckmick and Dysinger identified a scene 
in which Li Gung tries to kill Chan, but ends up killing himself by mis- 
take, as the most “dangerous” scene of the film.’” This likely reflected 
Ruckmick and Dysinger’s own sense of the perceived danger of this 
presumably exotic confrontation. Though less explicitly, the other 
two dramatic films used in the study, The Yellow Ticket (1931) and His 
Woman (1931), also linked danger, sexuality, and exoticism. In The Yel- 
low Ticket, a young Jewish woman is forced into prostitution in czarist 
Russia, and His Woman begins in “Tamarind, a port in the Caribbean,’ 
where a freight ship captain played by Gary Cooper gets into a bar fight 
after flirting with a native dancer. Echoing the beliefs of the companies 
that produced stereoscopic tours of the world, Ruckmick and Dysing- 
er's film selection suggested that there was something especially excit- 
ing about foreign or otherwise “oriental” scenes that made them perfect 
material for studying the dangers of motion picture viewing. 

The last two films used in the study, Hop to It, Bell Hop (1925) and The 
Tron Mule (1925), were slapstick comedies used to measure the excitement 
caused by humor. The Iron Mule—a parody of the 1924 film The Iron 
Horse, which celebrated nineteenth-century locomotives—depended 
precisely on the humor of a higher-technology audience looking back on 
a lower-tech time. In one scene, the slow-running “Iron Mule” is passed 
by a cow. In a later scene, it loses a tug-of-war with a horse that is tied to 
it. Once the train gets moving again, it is attacked by a band of Native 
Americans who unsuccessfully shower it with arrows—another “primi- 
tive” technology. One of the Native Americans chases a man from the 
train, only to be rebuffed when the man hands him his “scalp? which 
turns out to be a wig that reads “Sears and Roebuck” on the bottom— 
a historical anachronism providing further evidence of the disjuncture 
between different technological cultures. The subjects of Ruckmick and 
Dysinger’s study were expected to find a similar humor in the low-tech 
scenes of The Iron Mule as they did danger and seduction in The Road 
to Singapore. The emotions Ruckmick and Dysinger assumed they were 
measuring—and that they ultimately hoped to control—were those of 
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the same white, narrowly American technocrats targeted by the Keystone 
and Underwood and Underwood stereoscope companies. 


Transmitting Models of Communication 


A headline from a 1933 article in the New York Times reporting on the 
Payne Fund studies went to the heart of the period’s anxieties about 
film and emotion: “Overexcitement Is Seen?” Caught up in a culture of 
emotional control, the Payne Fund motion picture studies—and Dys- 
inger and Ruckmick’s work in particular—had sought to ferret out the 
emotional excesses of mass culture. Dysinger and Ruckmick had also 
taken aim at the excessive emotions of social science itself, pushing for 
the more quantitative, impersonal research that had taken hold in the 
early twentieth century. Drawing from Iowa's tradition of experimen- 
tal psychology, Seashore, Ruckmick, and Dysinger approached the arts 
from a highly technological, empirical standpoint, seeing beauty and 
emotion as inscribed in the mechanical reproductions of the sound 
wave, motion picture, or psycho-galvanometer. As the first systematic 
study of media effects, the Payne Fund motion picture studies com- 
manded a wide public audience, and Dysinger and Ruckmick’s study, 
like the others of this collection, reflected a variety of cultural concerns 
about the new media back to the culture at large. 

This technological view of media and emotion revealed a growing 
social scientific attitude that came to dominate American media research. 
Harold Lasswell made famous a conception of the communication situ- 
ation that had originated at the time that he was employing the psycho- 
galvanometer in his own research: “Who says what in which channel to 
whom with what effect?””’ This linear understanding of communica- 
tion—and its more simplified “sender-message-receiver” variant—was 
based in the same thinking that drove Dysinger and Ruckmick’s research; 
their technological experiments imagined a straight line from film to 
viewer in series with the wires of the psycho-galvanometer. It is diffi- 
cult to imagine a better example of James Carey’s “transmission model” 
of communication.” Work such as Dysinger and Ruckmick’s helped to 
give this model its theoretical dominance, pushing aside a range of philo- 
sophical, ethical, and more broadly social questions in favor of a more 
narrowly individualistic conception of the media audience. 
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Likewise, the same technology-centric attitude toward media that had 
been deployed by the FRC was further institutionalized in the Commu- 
nications Act of 1934. The opening of section 1 of the act, which describes 
the act’s purposes, uses words such as “rapid; “effective,” and “efficient; 
and focuses on the adequacy of broadcast “facilities.” The first line men- 
tions “the purpose of regulating interstate and foreign commerce in com- 
munication,’ suggesting the links between communication and the 
movement of goods (a regulatory attitude stretching back to the telegraph, 
which was governed in large part by railroad law). The word “transmis- 
sion” appears no fewer than fifty times in the text of the act, while neither 
“community,” “culture,” nor “society” appears once (and although “public” 
does appear several times, it is usually in the limited sense of “public inter- 
est” that the FRC had established). The legislators who wrote this act were 
more concerned with the “transmission of energy by radio” than they 
were with the interactions among and between the members of the pub- 
lic. Like Dysinger and Ruckmick, the FRC (and the FCC after it) seemed 
to believe that if they committed themselves to technological questions, 
these other matters would somehow fall into place behind them. In the 
case of the 1934 act, this belief allowed broadcasting to become thor- 
oughly ensconced in commercial interests, who largely pushed aside the 
amateurs and nonprofit visionaries who tried to oppose them. 

Taking up the topic of emotional responses to motion pictures, 
Ruckmick and Dysinger had tackled a complex, politically and cultur- 
ally charged topic. As several of my chapters demonstrate, recent schol- 
arship in sociology, anthropology, and elsewhere has lamented the inat- 
tention to emotion in much social scientific thought, suggesting that 
emotions have remained a victim to their historical legacy as inferior 
to reason and therefore less worthy of research than more presumably 
serious topics. To their credit, Ruckmick and Dysinger sought to pay 
careful attention to emotional responses and to connect emotion to the 
larger cultural experience of moviegoing. Ultimately, however, Ruck- 
mick and Dysinger’s work reflected the highly troubled understanding 
of technology and emotion that predominated among many thinkers of 
their time. Seeming to share Leopold Stokowski’s beliefs in the nearly 
psychic power of recording technology, Ruckmick and Dysinger wor- 
ried over the power of cinema even as they took refuge in the power- 
fully etched celluloid of the psycho-galvanometer. 
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Connecting Centuries 


The Legacies of Media Physicalism 


An April 2010 New York Times article entitled “Digital Devices Deprive 
Brain of Needed Downtime” reported that 


at the University of California, San Francisco, scientists have found that 
when rats have a new experience, like exploring an unfamiliar area, their 
brains show new patterns of activity. But only when the rats take a break 
from their exploration do they process those patterns in a way that seems 
to create a persistent memory of the experience.’ 


The research the article mentions is that of Loren Frank, a UCSF sci- 
entist who had studied processes in the hippocampus of rats as they 
“replayed” various memories. According to the study, a rat’s hippocam- 
pus “consistently replays past experiences during brief pauses in waking 
behavior.” It was up to the New York Times writer to substitute humans 
for rats and taking a break from one’s digital device for “brief pauses in 
waking behavior,’ the assumption being that constantly talking on a cell 
phone is a bit like scurrying around like a rat. 

The idea that digital technologies cause a kind of overexcitement has 
become a pervasive sentiment among contemporary Americans, if not 
Western culture more generally. On the one hand, this concern can be 
seen as a continuation of the tendency, at least as old as Socrates, to 
assume that new technologies bring new levels of emotional and intel- 
lectual stimulation. At the same time, the often explicitly physiological 
nature of these discussions of digital stimulation—as evidenced in this 
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New York Times article—has firm roots in the early twentieth-century 
ideas discussed in the previous chapters. In trying to understand the 
emotional effects of the new mass media, Carl Seashore, Christian 
Ruckmick, and others had sought to get “below” people’s own expe- 
riences by employing various technologies that measured a range of 
bodily processes presumably impacted by media use. This approach 
adhered closely to the larger cultural understanding of early twentieth- 
century technology illustrated in discussions of motion pictures, radio, 
and the stereoscope. The new media technologies made emotions tan- 
gible, the argument went, allowing them to be captured and transmit- 
ted with a new kind of power. In the process, emotions themselves 
came to be seen as particular kinds of mechanical impulses—reflecting 
the apparatuses through which both media producers and academics 
attempted to take control of people’s emotional lives. 

Such were the assumptions of early twentieth-century media physi- 
calism. Ruckmick believed that audiences ultimately did not have an 
authentic understanding of their own emotional responses to movies. 
Comprehending these responses required technologies such as the psy- 
cho-galvanometer, which gave a presumably objective recording of the 
biological processes indicative of true emotional stimulation. Seashore 
believed that he knew the beauty of music better than audiences or 
musicians themselves, because, he argued, beautiful music reduced to 
particular tonal vibrations that themselves produced pleasure in listen- 
ers. In a similar way, for both its champions and critics, the stereoscope 
created a set of sublime emotions because of the bodily experiences 
induced by its “three-dimensional effect.” 

This chapter begins by considering a collection of recent popular and 
academic discussions about media that reflect much of the rhetorical 
ecology of media physicalism demonstrated in the early twentieth cen- 
tury. Reminiscent of the debates that surrounded the emerging broad- 
cast media, “the digital age” has experienced its own conflicted rhetorics 
of technological sublimity. A 1966 article in the New York Times sug- 
gested that the computer's ability to complete routine tasks “offers the 
chance to eliminate the drudgery that for millenniums has consumed 
the better part of man’s time and energy.’ Time named the computer its 
1982 “Machine of the Year,” changing its “Person of the Year” award to 
reflect the technology's apparently revolutionary nature. The Internet 
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and digital technology more generally have been celebrated by academ- 
ics such as Henry Jenkins and Mark Poster and politicians as diverse as 
Al Gore and Newt Gingrich. Even the Vatican claimed that the new dig- 
ital media could “contribute greatly to the enlargement and enrichment 
of men’s minds and to the propagation and consolidation of the king- 
dom of God”? From the standpoint of these celebrants, the digital con- 
nections of the Internet seemed to promise the national or even global 
“heart” that had been associated with the telegraph. 

As was the case with the new media of the early twentieth century, a 
number of popular and academic sources have been just as vocal about 
the destructiveness of digital technologies. The ill-fated computer HAL, 
of Kubrick’s 2001, offered one image of the devastating possibilities of 
digital technologies run amok. Written not quite fifteen years later, Times 
“Machine of the Year” article reported that Nils Nilsson, director of the 
Artificial Intelligence Center of SRI International, “believes the personal 
computer, like television, can ‘greatly increase the forces of both good and 
evil” The media scholar Neil Postman similarly wrote that the computer 
had “usurped powers and enforced mind-sets that a fully attentive cul- 
ture might have wished to deny it” (this built on Postman’ earlier claim 
that, with television, human beings were “amusing themselves to death’). 
As early as 1994, a Los Angeles Times writer asked whether the Internet 
was becoming “a deep, dark addiction” for its most serious users.* Again 
echoing much of the sentiment of the early twentieth century, the same 
technological power that many believed would allow the Internet to bring 
people together into a newly unified community has led others to worry 
about the technology’s destructive, addictive, hyperstimulating power. 

Likewise, and similarly to the media of the early twentieth century, 
digital technologies have not only been consumed by the general public. 
Especially at the dawn of the twenty-first century, these technologies are 
also being employed by academics as they research the effects of digital 
technologies themselves. Like the studies of Christian Ruckmick, who 
used electrical film recording technologies to understand the emotional 
effects of films, much contemporary research is using digital technolo- 
gies to make sense of the emotional effects of digital technologies. As it 
did in Ruckmick’s time, this has made for a complex and often contra- 
dictory set of ideas about the power and impact of these technologies, 
especially among those who, like Ruckmick, are anxious about how 
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the ages new technologies stimulate people’s emotions. Here, the same 
sublime power that makes digital technologies damaging to a culture's 
emotional life seems to make them the ideal tool for measuring, record- 
ing, and controlling those emotions. 

In tracing the complexities of these views of technology and emotion, 
this chapter offers a context for understanding the physicalism that per- 
vades much twenty-first-century thinking about media, demonstrat- 
ing how this eras thinking about communication technologies advance 
the narrowly technological view of emotion that came to prominence 
in the early twentieth century. This chapter begins by tracing a series 
of popular and academic discussions of the emotional effects of media 
that demonstrate contemporary media physicalism at work. The second 
section draws on arguments in the philosophy of mind to make sense 
of, and ultimately recast, the media physicalist understanding of emo- 
tion. The final sections consider some of the broader implications of 
media physicalist thought, including its particular ethics of media and 
the concrete ways it has become realized in American media policy. 


Media Physicalism and the Technological Sublime 


In approaching turn-of-the-twenty-first-century discussions about 
technology and emotion—in both their utopian and dystopian guises— 
the 1999 blockbuster film The Matrix offers a poignant entry point. Like 
2001, The Matrix offers a vision of computer technology gone wild. As 
a result of developments in artificial intelligence at the beginning of the 
twenty-first century, by the dawn of the twenty-second, humanity has 
been enslaved by a race of machines. Following a brutal war between 
humans and these new machines, humanity has been reduced to a 
series of batteries providing the power these computers need to operate. 
Now, human beings are grown and then placed in capsules that convert 
their body temperature into electrical power. “The Matrix” is a com- 
puter program—“a neural interactive simulation” —that creates a virtual 
reality to occupy the minds of these human batteries so they continue 
their energy production. As far as each human battery is concerned, he 
or she is living a normal human life in 1999—going to work, falling in 
love, and so forth. In The Matrix, HAL has won, and it is human beings 
who now “experience” computerized emotions. 
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Despite its extremely apocalyptic technological vision, the movie seems 
to suggest that it is ultimately technology itself that will free humanity. The 
heroes of the film are computer experts whose own technological mastery 
allows them to prevail over the Matrix. Neo, a young software engineer, 
is freed from his life as a battery by members of the resistance living out- 
side the Matrix in the “real world” of circa 2199. After meeting members 
of the resistance “inside” the Matrix and taking a pill designed to arouse 
his real body, Neo awakens in his gelatinous battery-capsule. As insect- 
like machines fly by, a series of tubes are disconnected from Neos body 
and he is transported to a ship operated by Morpheus, the leader of the 
resistance. On board the ship, Neo is again attached to a computer. He lies 
in a glass box, a series of metal objects probing his body, as images of his 
brain and internal organs flash on a monitor. If a computer has kept him 
immobile for his entire life, it will apparently be a computer that allows 
him to walk. Later, Neo “learns” a series of martial arts as a software pro- 
gram is uploaded into his brain. In a simulated fight sequence with Mor- 
pheus taking place in a specially designed computer program, both Neo 
and Morpheus demonstrate their mastery of their combat programming 
and their ability to work within and against the logic of the computer. Of 
course the elaborate, gravity-defying martial arts moves—some of the 
most celebrated of the movie—are made possible by the complex digital 
technologies on which the movie itself depends. 

These ambivalent attitudes toward computer technology depended 
on the contradictory celebrations of, and concerns about, relationships 
between digital technology and human minds that characterized much 
of the 1990s. As Andy and Larry Wachowski, the two brothers who wrote 
and directed the film, explained in an interview, the movie was intended 
as a critique of “systems? “It’s not just computers,” Larry offered, “it’s 
about anything you allow to think for you, systems of thought” (this 
perspective would be borne out by the Wachowskis’ explicit evocation of 
Jean Baudrillard’s “simulacra”®). In offering an allegory of minds trapped 
by digital technologies, the movie advanced a conception of emotion 
very much in line with that of Christian Ruckmick and similar early 
twentieth-century psychologists. When Neo and Morpheus first enter 
the ship’s simulated matrix together, Neo is confused by how real it feels 
to him. “This isn’t real?” Neo asks Morpheus. “What is real? How do 
you define real?” Morpheus responds. “If you are talking about what you 
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can feel, what you can smell, what you can taste and see, then real is 
simply electrical signals interpreted by your brain.” If computers are tak- 
ing over human reality, Ruckmick would likely agree with Morpheus, 
it is because they manipulate people’s electro-emotional sensations with 
their own collection of electrical impulses. 

If The Matrix offered a fictional account of bodies overtaken by com- 
puters through technological and emotional stimulation, a number of 
sources offered presumably real stories of these same developments. 
Anxieties about “Internet addiction,” such as that expressed in the 1994 
article from the Los Angeles Times mentioned above, made explicit ref- 
erences to the emotional power that digital technology held over com- 
puter users. The article quotes one user who apparently calls the Inter- 
net “my hallucinogen of choice.” Sounding a bit like someone happy 
to be connected to the Matrix, she adds, “I love being able to slip into 
another body, another persona, another world.” The writer takes pains 
to suggest that there might be good that comes from an assumed emo- 
tional freedom encouraged by the anonymity of cyberspace; however, 
the choice of interview subjects, all of whom the article claims spend 
“4o or more hours per week online”—which must have seemed like a 
large amount in 1994—clearly serves to highlight the potential intellec- 
tual and emotional damage of digital connectivity.’ 

These arguments have continued into the early twenty-first century. 
With reference to Twitter, Facebook, and similar recent technologies, a 
2011 Newsweek article on “brain freeze” diagnosed the effects of informa- 
tion overload on the broader American and global culture. Citing a neu- 
roscientist’s measurements of activities in the brain, the article explained 
that with the increases in information caused by digital technologies, 
“frustration and anxiety soar: the brains emotion regions . . . run as wild 
as toddlers on a sugar high? An NBC Nightly News segment entitled 
“The Teenage Brain in the Digital Age,” featuring Dr. Jay Giedd of the 
National Institute of Mental Health, alternates between shots of young 
people using digital devices and images of Giedd using a magnetic res- 
onance imaging (MRI) system to measure their brain activity. While 
Giedd says that there is not yet sufficient evidence to indicate whether 
the increased activity caused by “information overload” is positive or 
negative, he is explicit that “there is a tax” on the brain as a result of such 
activities as multitasking.’ Such reports seemed to demonstrate what The 
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Matrix had predicted: the takeover of human emotions—for better and 
worse—by various high-tech computer devices. 

These ideas about technology and emotion have found still wider 
exposure, including in several best-selling books. Steven Johnson's 
Everything Bad Is Good for You: How Today’s Popular Culture Is Actually 
Making Us Smarter purports to show how the increased activity and 
information of the digital age stimulates the brain and human emotions 
for the better.” In this book, Johnson, a science writer and journalist 
who has contributed to such publications as Discover and Wired, argues 
for what he calls “the sleeper effect”: because of advances in technology, 
popular culture is getting more complicated and in the process creat- 
ing more and better cognitive challenges for everyday people. As evi- 
dence, he cites such new media developments as the video game Sim- 
City, whose game structure and organization—players need to consider 
a broad range of economic and political concerns as they build their 
own virtual city—require a complex set of mental activities. In fact, 
Johnson sees something positive about the “information overload” that 
many have criticized in the digital age. As he puts it, in comparison to 
the past, “the mind is more challenged mastering the dozens of new 
media forms—games, hypertext, instant messaging, TiVo—that consti- 
tute mainstream culture today." 

While Johnsons celebrations of information overload contradict 
much of the claims of Christian Ruckmick and his colleagues in the 
early twentieth century, much like Ruckmick, Johnson places physiol- 
ogy at the center of the relationship between media and the people who 
consume them. According to Johnson, in order to understand the emo- 
tional power of video games, “you need to look at game culture through 
the lens of neuroscience.” If the psycho-galvanometer provided this 
physiological perspective for Ruckmick, Johnson finds it in the form 
of the MRI and fMRI (functional magnetic resonance imaging). Like- 
wise, and similarly to the Payne Fund's approach, Johnson highlights 
the essentially physiological relationship between media and emotions 
by making explicit links to drug use. Explaining his interest in the neu- 
roscience of video games, Johnson writes that “if you're trying to figure 
out why cocaine is addictive you need a working model of what cocaine 
is and you need a working model of how the brain functions?” Seen 
through this perspective, media use becomes a series of pleasure- and 
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reward-seeking activities, stimulating both the opioids, which are “the 
brain’s pure pleasure drugs,’ and dopamine, which Johnson asserts trig- 
gers a “craving instinct” similar to that of drug addiction." For John- 
son, the physiological, drug-like effects of media pleasure explain “how 
video games get kids to learn without realizing that they’re learning?” 
and help establish the more mentally stimulating media experiences he 
argues are part of the digital age. 

Nicholas Carr’s book The Shallows: What the Internet Is Doing to Our 
Brains, another national best seller and a finalist for the Pulitzer Prize, 
takes a presumably opposite tack from that of Johnson. A journalist who 
has written for such publications as the Atlantic, the New York Times, the 
Wall Street Journal, and Wired, Carr, like Johnson, has covered a variety 
of technological issues. If Johnson represents the optimistic side of the 
digital technological sublime, Carr certainly frames himself as a pessi- 
mist. For Carr, “the Shallows” describes how people interact with infor- 
mation in the digital age. Using himself as an example, Carr writes that 
“whether Pm online or not, my mind now expects to take in informa- 
tion the way the Net distributes it: in a swiftly moving stream of particles. 
Once I was a scuba diver in the sea of words. Now I zip along the surface 
like a guy on a jet ski?” According to Carr, search engines are among the 
many digital technologies contributing to this intellectual shallowness, 
as Carr claimed in a 2008 essay titled “Is Google Making Us Stupid?” 
“Information overload has become a permanent affliction, Carr writes 
in The Shallows, “and our attempts to cure it? such as trying to organize 
it via Google, “just make it worse.” In contrast to Johnson, for Carr the 
speed and amount of information in the digital age are making for shal- 
lower intellectual and emotional connections across the culture at large. 
Carr is Walter Lippmann’s “disenchanted man” for the computer era. 

Despite the differences in the two writers’ general evaluation of the 
digital age, the understanding of mediated emotion that underlies both 
Carr’s and Johnson's claims is nearly identical. Early in his book, Carr 
explains that “media work their magic, or their mischief, on the ner- 
vous system itself? making explicit his own commitments to a physi- 
ological perspective.” According to Carr, current neuroscience shows 
that, at their most fundamental level, human experiences reduce to a 
set of neurological transmissions. “Thoughts, memories, emotions,” he 
writes, “all emerge from the electrochemical interactions of neurons, 
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mediated by synapses.” In the case of media, human experience devel- 
ops at the nexus of a particular medium’s technological properties and 
the neurological processes it naturally creates. For instance, because 
books require “deep, attentive reading,” Carr explains, people in a cul- 
ture where books predominate will have brains with neural pathways 
programmed for attentiveness. Because of the neurological features of 
book reading, even “cruder, crasser, and more trifling works” are more 
intellectually stimulating than the contemporary digital media that 
Carr criticizes. “Whether a person is immersed in a bodice ripper or a 
Psalter,’ Carr argues, “the synaptic effects are largely the same,” and it 
is these neural effects that give us the true picture of the book’s impact 
on a person. For Carr and Johnson alike, we know the importance and 
effect of a media technology when we understand how it interacts with 
the neurochemistry of the brain. 

Owing to this focus, Johnson and Carr both celebrate a range of 
medical technologies used for brain mapping. For his 2004 book, Mind 
Wide Open: Your Brain and the Neuroscience of Everyday Life, John- 
son had subjected himself to analysis though a range of neuroscientific 
equipment.” The book opens with Johnson attached to a “biofeedback 
system” much like the psycho-galvanometer Ruckmick used in his 
research. “Because damp skin conducts electricity more efficiently than 
dry skin,” Johnson explains, “the electrodes on my palms could track 
how much I was sweating by monitoring changes in conductivity over 
time?” Once Johnson is allowed to see the data that result, he imagines 
that he is experiencing himself in an entirely new way: “I looked at that 
paper and thought: I’ve caught a glimpse of me here, viewed from an 
angle that Pve never experienced before?” Like Christian Ruckmick, 
Johnson assumes that the flow of psychogalvanic electricity allows 
access to a reality of the body that is unavailable without it. 

Johnson's Everything Bad Is Good for You and Carr’s Shallows both 
hold to this basic premise, assuming that f{MRIs and similar technol- 
ogies tell us something about the human experience of media that is 
invisible without them. The evidence both writers provide for how 
digital technologies “rewire” the brain—for the better for Johnson, 
and for the worse for Carr—comes from a range of scientific studies 
employing new brain mapping techniques. Stressing the technological 
sophistication of this neuroscientific equipment and its relationship to 
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other digital technologies, Johnson writes that “the age of brain imag- 
ing, genome mapping, and the microchip stacks up nicely against past 
eras—particularly when you look at the sheer number of individuals 
contributing groundbreaking work as opposed to the isolated geniuses 
of the past?” Despite his proclaimed pessimism about digital culture, 
Carr is a strong advocate of digital brain imaging as well. His celebra- 
tion of reading, for instance, relies to a large extent on evidence pro- 
vided by using “brain scans to examine what happens inside people’s 
heads as they read stories?” Likewise, it is ultimately digital brain scans 
that demonstrate for Carr the shallowness of people's thinking as they 
use Google and other Internet sources. The same technological sophis- 
tication that presumably allows video games and Google to rewire 
human brains guarantees for both Johnson and Carr the fidelity of the 
high-tech, digital brain images that buttress their arguments. 

As Ruckmick’s Payne Fund research demonstrated, using a technology 
to study itself is bound to result in a host of complications and contradic- 
tions. It is these contradictions that in large part allow Johnson and Carr 
to come to such disparate conclusions using nearly identical information 
and approaches. For instance, both Johnson and Carr discuss the same 
2000 study of the hippocampi of London taxi drivers. The researchers 
in the study, neuroscientists in London, used MRIs to compare the hip- 
pocampi of cab drivers to non-cab drivers, ultimately finding that “the 
posterior hippocampi of taxi drivers were significantly larger relative to 
those of control subjects.” They reason that the mental work that goes 
into navigating a complex city increases the size of the posterior hippo- 
campus because it “stores a spatial representation of the environment and 
can expand regionally to accommodate elaboration of this representation 
in people with a high dependence on navigational skills.” 

For Johnson, this study provides evidence of the capacity for the 
brain to grow when new information is acquired. “This is the magic of 
the brain's plasticity,” he writes of the study: “by executing a certain cog- 
nitive function again and again, you recruit more neurons to participate 
in a task?” Johnson draws parallels between this cab driving situation 
and other real-life interactions, as well as with the interactions we expe- 
rience on television, online, and in other media. In his view, the com- 
plex “social networks” depicted on reality television or built on places 
like Facebook require their own complicated mental maps. Presumably, 
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an especially active Facebook user would have a posterior hippocam- 
pus like a veteran cabbie. In contrast, Carr focuses on the potentially 
negative effects he sees implied in this study, highlighting that while 
the posterior hippocampus was larger in the cab drivers studied, the 
anterior hippocampus was smaller. Because, as Carr highlights, “the 
shrinking of the anterior hippocampus might have reduced cabbies’ 
aptitude for certain other memorization,’ Carr sees the neural changes 
demonstrated in the study as evidence for just the brain damage he sees 
accompanying new media. “The constant spatial processing required to 
navigate London's intricate road system” has, for Carr, a parallel in the 
constant information processing of digital culture.* 

These two interpretations of the London taxi study tell us much more 
about contemporary cultural attitudes toward technology than they do 
any actual effects of technology on the brain. If this study had been 
conducted in the early twentieth century, when the automobile was 
the new technology of the age, car critics would no doubt have decried 
the enlarged hippocampus as evidence of the corrupting influences of 
“speed mania.” To those for whom the automobile is old hat, its status as 
a technology is easy to ignore, but it is here where Johnson’s and Carr’s 
discussions begin to fall apart. If both alter one’s brain wiring, then 
is driving a cab better or worse for you than reading a book? Would 
people who want to increase their brains capacity be better served by 
surfing the web, or navigating the streets of London in a hackney car- 
riage? Are frequent drivers smarter than frequent web surfers, or are 
both somehow mentally incapacitated? Where are the calls for more— 
or less—driving? If these questions cannot be answered—the research- 
ers of the London taxi driver study do not themselves take a position 
on the relative goodness of enlarged hippocampi—then how can we 
extrapolate between cab driving and web surfing or judge the relative 
worth of “neural pathways” in general? What does this say about the 
physicalist notion of media experience more broadly? 

Popular works such as Johnsons and Carrs demonstrate just how 
widespread arguments about the centrality of physiology to media expe- 
rience have become; these claims, and the sublime rhetoric on which they 
depend, are not confined to journalists, however. In an introduction to 
brain imaging in the journal Media Psychology, a group of researchers 
argues that the “ability to watch the brain and its responses to various 
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media material in real time” opened up by fMRI imaging “promises the 
potential of finding biological bases for the behavioral changes from 
media exposure that have been observed for decades.” It is just this sort 
of evidence that Gary Small, the director of UCLA’s Memory and Aging 
Research Center, and Gigi Vorgan attempt to provide in their book iBrain: 
Surviving the Technological Alteration of the Modern Mind.” Small and 
Vorgan, whose studies provided some of the evidence for Carr’s claims in 
‘The Shallows, use {MRI equipment to measure the brain activity of people 
using a range of digital technologies. In the process, they provide neuro- 
logical evidence for such conditions as information overload (what they 
call variously “techno-brain burnout” and “brain strain”) and the genera- 
tion gap between “digital natives” (those who have grown up using digital 
technologies) and the digitally naive. In each case, the images of the {MRI 
become the authority on people's relationships to digital technology. 

The strength of fMRI research for Small and Vorgan rests in its ability 
to locate and visualize various processes in the brain. By showing precisely 
what portions of the brain are stimulated when searching Google, they 
argue, we get a better sense of how computer users experience the process 
and what it means for them mentally. Exploring a different digital expe- 
rience, they offer that “computer games depicting violent scenes activate 
the amygdala.” In another fMRI experiment they discuss, “areas in the 
frontal lobe of the brain that control positive emotions—the insula and 
the anterior cingulated—lit up in response to a strong car brand, Volkswa- 
gen, but not to a lesser known brand, Seat.’ From this research, Small and 
Vorgan conclude that “our brains are hard-wired to seek out established 
brands” If people decide to buy one of these cars, it is presumably because 
it has triggered their “shopping instinct,’ which fMRI research shows us is 
driven by “the dopamine-rich area” of “the nucleus accumbens.”* 

As it did for Johnson and Carr, the contemporary rhetoric of the 
technological sublime pervades much of Small and Vorgan’s discussion. 
Like Ruckmick, Lippmann, and others in the early twentieth century, 
Small and Vorgan assume that there is something particularly powerful 
about the digital age that sets it apart from other moments in time. “The 
printing press, electricity, telephone, automobile, and air travel were all 
technological innovations that greatly affected our lifestyles and our 
brains in the twentieth century,’ they write, drawing together several 
non-twentieth-century inventions in the process. “However, today’s 
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technological and digital progress is likely causing our brains to evolve 
at an unprecedented pace.’* It is this same progress that presumably 
gives strength to Small and Vorgan’s high-technology brain imaging 
research and makes these studies so persuasive for Johnson and Carr. 

In line with this sense of technological progress, for Small and Vor- 
gan there is something both technologically inferior and romantically 
quaint about predigital technologies. For instance, they lament that 
with the presumed speeding up of our culture, “even the traditional 
party invitation is being replaced by the e-vite,’ assuming perhaps that 
there is something about a paper invitation that makes it better for the 
brain than an electronic one. The “traditional love note” is also a casu- 
alty of the digital age, but here the problem is less the note’s precise 
form and more the potentially public nature of its communications. In 
an age when “love notes” are more likely to appear on someone's Face- 
book page than in his or her mailbox, Small and Vorgan argue that the 
ritualized intimacy of these notes—and thus a particular kind of mental 
connection—is largely lost. However, as I point out in chapter 1, at ear- 
lier points in time love notes were distinctly public—sent to the family 
of one’s lover rather than the lover himself or herself. Was this moment 
more like the digital age as a result? What is precisely the right amount 
of intimacy for the brain or the heart, and how do we know? 

Small and Vorgan’s arguments largely depend on imposing a contem- 
porary notion of the technological sublime on all the various technolo- 
gies they address. “Old media” are never as stimulating as “new media.” 
A “traditional love note,” however ill defined, must have a more natural 
effect on the brain precisely because it is “traditional” By the same token, 
if the computer—a new technology proclaimed to have great powers 
over the brain—stimulates the amygdala, then there must be something 
dangerous, empowering, or, at the very least, important about amygdala 
stimulation. The power of brain imaging derives from the same source. 
For Christian Ruckmick, the only way to match the technological power 
of a motion picture was with motion picture-driven research technol- 
ogy; brain imaging research on digital technologies likewise pits one 
powerful digital technology against another. The fMRI has a magical 
quality that Sir David Brewster would surely have envied. 

Kelly Joyce has explored the mythologies of truth that surround MRI 
equipment within both the medical and science fields and the wider 
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culture. Like Brewster's stereoscope, the MRI derives its authority from the 
assumed power of visualization. If there is a technological truth ascribed to 
photographic images, Joyce reasons, “then MRI as a high-status machine 
that generates an entire series of pictures must produce even more accu- 
rate and certain knowledge.” The great expense of MRI equipment con- 
tributes to this mythological power. Each machine's high cost highlights 
its assumed scientific sophistication even as the need to pay for it creates 
an impetus for putting it to use. Over the past decade, MRI use, like the 
faith in its technological truth, has risen considerably. As a result, in the 
medical field, healthcare costs have increased and doctors have begun to 
spend less time with their patients since they can pass along to the MRI 
many of the diagnoses they once performed directly on the patient. 

Like Joyce, the psychologist William Uttal has argued that because of 
the “recent development of computerized tools” that allow scientists to 
explore the central nervous system, “the brain seems to have plunged 
off the rock of scientific certainty into a lake of unknown with an exu- 
berance typical of a science suddenly provided a powerful new tool— 
or, perhaps, of a child given a new toy’? Whereas Joyce is a sociologist 
concerned with the larger economic and cultural factors contributing to 
the MRI’s mythic status, as a scientist himself, Uttal calls into question 
a number of the scientific assumptions on which psychologically cen- 
tered MRI studies are based. To what extent, he asks, can various psy- 
chological processes be “localized” in the brain, when the psychologi- 
cal processes are themselves often—and necessarily—poorly defined? 
According to Uttal, even so basic a process as “looking at something” — 
obviously an important component of media experience—“is fraught 
with technical and conceptual difficulties of enormous proportions.” 
What about more complex processes, such as deciding to buy some- 
thing (Small and Vorgan’s “shopping instinct”), feeling pleasure about a 
name brand, or reading a Wikipedia page? 

The high-tech status of digital brain imaging makes it all too easy 
to ignore these conceptual problems and contradictions. The desire to 
use MRI equipment to quantify and order the processes of the brain is 
driven by the same “cultural logic of computation” that Carr, in his criti- 
cisms of Google, claims to be against.“ In their faith in brain imaging, 
Carr, Johnson, and Small and Vorgan all advance this logic of computa- 
tion in ways that have important cultural implications. For one, they all 
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seem to buy into the idea that cultures with more developed technolo- 
gies will be smarter or more advanced than those without them, reiterat- 
ing the kind of argument that Keystone View Company and Underwood 
and Underwood attempted to sell alongside their stereoscopes. Indeed, 
if digital technologies actively “rewire” peoples brains, then computer 
users will have brains that are substantially different from those of non- 
computer users. In his celebratory claims that video games and similar 
technologies are making people smarter, Johnson is explicit that digital 
brains have been rewired for the better. People who use digital technolo- 
gies, he argues, have higher IQs and are stronger at “problem solving, 
abstract reasoning, pattern recognition, spatial logic?” 

Carr shares this sense of technological progress, but places its pinnacle 
at a different period in history: with the invention of the book. Here, he 
reiterates a common argument that book literacy offered a special mental 
stimulation that was not possible without it. His notion of the book as 
a technology, however, is itself largely a modern fantasy. Unlike digital 
technologies, he argues, books are not fragmented; they are consumed 
as deep, coherent wholes rather than mere snippets of information. 
Similarly, whereas the Internet is inherently multi-mediated and tied to 
larger networks that distract people with a morass of information, books 
require a singular attention and individual involvement. In the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, however, books were regularly fragmented and 
shared. Readers copied quotes into their “commonplace books” and sent 
along passages, or pages, to others with their letters. Thomas Jefferson 
famously created his own Bible by literally cutting out passages he did not 
believe Jesus said, and reassembling what was left into his own version of 
the gospels. In celebrating “the book,” Carr holds up a narrowly middle- 
class ideal of intellectual and technological attainment—a lone individual 
focusing his or her attention on a singular work—that may or may not 
capture what “reading” has meant for most of its history (and certainly 
reading has very rarely taken place inside an MRI tube).” 

The fact that Carr locates this heightened moment of technological 
civilization in the past does not prevent him from championing a larger 
myth of technological progress, even if he sometimes views this prog- 
ress negatively. For Carr, “newer” technologies that are farther down the 
chain of technological progress are simply “brainier” than others: they 
affect the brain for better (books) and worse (Google) with increasing 
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sophistication and power. As a result, other technologies, and their 
users, seem stuck in some primitive technological wasteland. “When a 
ditch digger trades his shovel for a backhoe,” Carr explains, “his arm 
muscles weaken even as his efficiency increases. A similar trade-off may 
well take place as we automate the mind”* Even from within Carr's 
argument it would seem necessary for the ditch digger’s transition to 
have an impact on his brain—perhaps along the line of what would hap- 
pen if he started driving a cab. That Carr doesn't immediately assume so 
suggests the relatively low-tech status of both the ditch digger and his 
tools on Carr’s scale of technological progress. 

Perhaps even more so than Johnson and Carr, Small and Vorgan offer 
a vision of technological progress that would make Christian Ruckmick 
blush. Small and Vorgan suggest that new technologies play a funda- 
mental role in evolution, which they say “essentially means change from 
a primitive to a more specialized or advanced state? This involves both 
brains and technologies and is an ongoing process: “When your teenage 
daughter learns to upload her new iPod while IM’ing on her laptop, talk- 
ing on her cell phone, and reviewing her science notes, her brain adapts 
to a more advanced state by cranking out neurotransmitters, sprouting 
dendrites, and shaping new synapses:’* Here, the so-called information 
overload of the digital age leads to a more advanced brain state, appar- 
ently placing the modern texting teenager high on the evolutionary scale. 
Given the mythology that surrounds it, the fact that a culture has MRI 
and similar brain-scanning technologies would presumably contribute to 
its advanced evolutionary position as well, providing people with newer 
and better ways of understanding themselves that lower-technology cul- 
tures do not have. In these ways, for those who see new technologies as 
part of an overall “advancing” or “speeding up” of culture, lower-tech- 
nology cultures are inevitably slow—understood variously as relaxed, 
organic, quaint, primitive, non-self-aware, non-evolved, and dim-witted. 

If Small and Vorgan’s arguments provide evidence for the mental 
superiority of people with new technologies, they also offer supposed 
proof of the mental differences between men and women. “Evolution 
has programmed men and women to behave differently,” they write. 
They explain that “men’s brains are hard-wired to focus on small details 
and to grasp visual and spatial concepts more readily”—voicing the sort 
of claim that lead many in the early twentieth century to suggest that 
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men were more technologically savvy than women. Offering a stereo- 
typically gendered notion of emotion as well, Small and Vorgan write 
that women’s brains are “hard-wired” to “experience more empathy,’ 
whereas the male brain “tends to operate with greater emotional detach- 
ment.’* Such claims ignore much of the history of gender and emo- 
tion, such as the periods when men have been encouraged to embrace 
their emotions (as I discuss in chapter 1). In both of the above cases, the 
empirical data of the brain scan—that the brain changes when people 
use different technologies and that differences can be found between 
male and female brains—becomes a scientific truth supporting long- 
standing ideological arguments about civilization and gender. 

Finally, as was the case with much early twentieth-century media 
research, these neurological studies are inevitably administrative in ori- 
entation. Because they seek a direct, causal relationship between media 
and people, these studies ask the questions of most interest to propagan- 
dists, marketers, and others who seek to use media messages for various 
kinds of influence. In the early twentieth century, these links were clear- 
est with those scholars who went to work for the media industry or, like 
Carl Seashore, Smiley Blanton, E. H. Gardner, and E. Ray Skinner, made 
their own commercially available products. Digital research on technol- 
ogy and emotion has created similar connections and applications, as the 
work of Rosalind Picard illustrates. A professor in MIT’s famed Media 
Lab, Picard, in her 1997 book Affective Computing, discussed the possibil- 
ity of creating computers that both represented and understood human 
displays of emotion.“ Among other things, she offered that if people were 
fitted with devices that measured their physiological responses as they 
completed various computer tasks, those computers could adapt to the 
basic emotions of each individual user. Such a computer could monitor 
a persons “cognitive load” to mitigate the assumed stresses of informa- 
tion overload (for instance, by controlling when certain kinds of e-mails 
were delivered). Like Johnson, Carr, and Small and Vorgan, Picard was 
suggesting that computerized emotional sensors could offer a solution for 
the emotional overstimulation of the computer age. 

The marketing implications of this technology were not lost on 
Picard. Since writing the book, she has helped to found Affectiva, a 
company that creates computer technologies intended to help market- 
ers better understand and target consumer emotions.** For instance, the 
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Affectiva Q Sensor is a wearable device that monitors a person’s body 
temperature, movement, and skin conductivity—making it essentially a 
digital version of the psycho-galvanometer used in Ruckmick’s motion 
picture studies. In fact, a video promoting the sensor shows footage of a 
young boy’s physiological responses as he watches a trailer for an Alvin 
and the Chipmunks movie, suggesting the commercial uses of the tech- 
nology within the media industry. Another Affectiva product, Affdex, 
is claimed to allow computers to read people’s emotions by interpreting 
their facial expressions via a webcam. As viewers look at various adver- 
tisements or products on their computers, this technology analyzes 
their emotions in order “to give marketers faster, more accurate insight 
into consumer response to brands and media.’*” Even more explicitly 
than in Ruckmick’s work, the goal of this emotion-measuring equip- 
ment is high-tech empathy on behalf of better marketing. 

None of these observations should suggest that neuroscientific research 
should not be done, or that it should not be done in studies of technology 
or emotion. Looking at the inner workings of the brain gives us important 
information, just as studying other biological processes does. Likewise, 
there is nothing inherently wrong with administrative research. However, 
administrative research on media has generally eschewed questions about 
history, politics, and economics in favor of more limited questions about 
the bodies’ immediate physiology or behavior. In the case of studies of 
emotion, this is all the more pronounced and is tied to early twentieth- 
century anxieties about the emotional life and the status of those social 
sciences that research it. Brain imaging and similar physiological studies 
of mediated emotion are seductive for researchers and the general culture 
for how they frame our relationship with technology through the auras of 
quantification, science, and technology itself. 

What gets left out in the process is not only the larger context of media 
relationships that may be equally or more important, but the larger view 
of emotion and technology as historically contingent concepts within 
our thinking about media itself. Without this historical awareness, media 
analyses—both academic and popular—can too simply reinforce contem- 
porary ideological assumptions about media and emotion without asking 
how those assumptions might be shaping the discussion in the first place. 
How do we separate the technologies used for studying media from 
media as technologies themselves? How do we distinguish the rhetoric of 
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technology that surrounds both from presumably empirical claims about 
their power? How does this thinking and talking about media affect the 
media situation itself, including the experience of the audience? Such 
questions require greater historical and philosophical reflection than 
contemporary media physicalism has tended to undertake. 


A Chicken, a Bat, and a Neuroscientist Named 
Mary Walk into an Internet Café 


In Mind Wide Open, Steven Johnson relates an odd-sounding study 
from the 1990s. According to Johnson, the neurophysiologist Jaak 
Panksepp had used emotion-measuring technologies to demonstrate 
that chickens liked certain kinds of music better than others; they had 
apparently expressed a particular preference for Pink Floyd. Johnson 
was actually conflating two of Panksepp’s studies. He had published 
research showing human reactions to Pink Floyd as well as a study dem- 
onstrating chickens’ general physiological responses to music.® John- 
sons eagerness to endow chickens with specific media emotions makes 
sense in the context of his larger commitments to a physiological per- 
spective on media. If the final truth is in the physiology, then people 
cannot be trusted to tell us their real emotional responses any more 
than chickens can. The real authority, for both person and chicken, is 
the emotion-measuring machine. 

This is just the sort of thinking that Thomas Nagel was addressing in 
his well-known 1974 essay “What Is It Like to Be a Bat?”™ He posed the 
central question of the essay in order to address a wave of physicalism 
he saw becoming dominant in philosophy. As he explained in an earlier 
essay, physicalists subscribed to “the thesis that a person, with all his 
psychological attributes, is nothing over and above his body, with all its 
physical attributes.” In Nagel’s bat essay, among those with whom he 
associates physicalism’s “recent wave of reductionist euphoria” is Dan- 
iel Dennett, whose scientific explanation of consciousness Nagel had 
already called into question.” In his book Content and Consciousness, 
Dennett had argued for a philosophical approach driven by both sci- 
entific brain research and digital computing. “How are commonplace 
observations about thinking, believing, feeling pain to be mapped on 
the discoveries of cybernetics or neurophysiology?” Dennett asks at the 
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book’s opening. Although Dennett suggests that his goal is to maintain 
the links between personal (how a person imagines himself or herself 
to feel) and sub-personal (that persons brain states) levels of experi- 
ence, he ultimately argues that it is the neural state that is the funda- 
mental condition of human consciousness. If we cannot easily map our 
human terms for feelings (love, pain, desire, and so forth) onto particu- 
lar brain states, argues Dennett, it is because our verbal expressions “are 
not the ultimate vehicles of meaning, for they have meaning only in so 
far as they are the ploys of ultimately non-linguistic systems?” If we 
want to understand what is really going on in peoples consciousness, we 
shouldn't ask them. We should explore the deeper truth of their non- 
linguistic systems of neurochemistry. 

In “What Is It Like to Be a Bat?,” Nagel critiques this argument by 
highlighting discrepancies between knowing about brain states and 
knowing about experiences. For consciousness to exist in any creature, 
writes Nagel, there must be “something there is like to be that organ- 
ism’”—something that the organism can feel and experience.” Unless the 
organism has a sense of what it is like to be itself, in whatever form that 
takes, Nagel would argue that it is not truly “conscious.” He calls this 
the “subjective character of experience.” Nagel takes it for granted that 
any number of animals will have this kind of consciousness, but selects 
bats as his primary example. If bats are conscious, then there must be 
something there is like to see as a bat sees—a subjective character to the 
experience of bat vision. Of course, this is not “vision” in any sense that 
human beings know it, since bats “perceive the external world primarily 
by sonar or echolocation, detecting the reflections, from objects within 
range, of their own rapid, subtly modulating, high-frequency shrieks?” 

For Nagel, human beings can never know what it is like to be a bat 
because they can never have the subjective experience of echolocation or 
any of the other components of bat experience. Although we can try to 
imagine what it would be like to navigate the world via sonar, or think 
about what it would feel like to hang upside down in the dark, bats’ sub- 
jective experiences will remain out of reach. “In so far as I can imagine 
this (which is not very far); writes Nagel, “it tells me only what it would 
be like for me to behave as a bat behaves. But that is not the question. I 
want to know what it is like for a bat to be a bat. Yet if I try to imagine this, 
I am restricted to the resources of my own mind, and those resources are 
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inadequate to the task” In considering bat experience in this manner, 
Nagel ultimately highlights the subjective character of human experience 
as well; after all, a bat philosopher would have no better luck imagin- 
ing what it would be like to be a human. The same goes for human and 
bat neuroscientists who would presumably reduce experience to a set of 
“objective” neurological measures. “After all,” asks Nagel, “what would 
be left of what it was like to be a bat if one removed the viewpoint of 
the bat?”*° By calling attention to the subjective character of experience, 
Nagel highlighted the portion of experience that cannot be reduced to 
neurophysiology or brain states—both for bats and people. 

In “Epiphenomenal Qualia,’ another important essay in the philoso- 
phy of mind, Frank Jackson offered a further critique of physicalism’s 
neurological understanding of human experience. Jackson builds his 
argument around several thought experiments. The most notorious 
involves Mary, who has spent her life in a room that is, by some quirk of 
lighting, completely absent of color. Everything she sees, including her- 
self, appears in black and white. Over the course of her secluded life, 
however, Mary becomes an expert in the neuroscience of vision, includ- 
ing the neuroscientific bases of color perception. She learns all of this 
through a black-and-white television set that shows lectures and other 
information on the neuroscience of the brain. One day she is finally able 
to leave her room, after which she sees a red flower for the first time. 
When she does so, asks Jackson, does she learn something new about 
the experience of color? If so, he argues, then physicalism is false. 

Jackson calls this the “knowledge argument; and he claims that 
when Mary emerges from her room, “it seems just obvious that she will 
learn something about the world and our visual experience of it”® His 
argument rests in large part on his commitment to “qualia,” which he 
defines as “certain features of the bodily sensations especially, but also 
of certain perceptual experiences, which no amount of purely physical 
information includes”: 


Tell me everything physical there is to tell about what is going on in a liv- 
ing brain, the kind of states, their functional role, their relation to what 
goes on at other times and in other brains, and so on and so forth, and 
be I as clever as can be in fitting it all together, you won't have told me 
about the hurtfulness of pains, the itchiness of itches, pangs of jealousy, 
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or about the characteristic experience of tasting a lemon, smelling a rose, 
hearing a loud noise or seeing the sky.” 


Although Jackson specifically distinguishes his argument from Nagel’s 
“What is it like . . . ?” argument, the resulting conclusion is largely the 
same. There is an experience of seeing red, a particular set of qualia, 
that Mary cannot know before she has seen red. It is these qualia, like 
the itchiness of itches, for which physicalism cannot account. To put 
it another way, a physiologist might be able to express precisely what 
would happen to someone’ hand if an anvil fell on it, but that doesn’t 
mean that they have full knowledge of the experience (at least hope- 
fully!). It seems obvious that once the anvil hits, they, like Mary, will find 
their neurological knowledge insufficient in some fundamental ways. 

These phenomenological arguments against physicalism have seen 
various sorts of critiques and extensions (and Jackson now includes 
himself among the critics of his own thought experiment). Not sur- 
prisingly, Daniel Dennett has been one of the chief defenders of physi- 
calism against these challenges. In his own thought experiment, Den- 
nett discusses RoboMary, a robot who has black-and-white cameras for 
eyes. In Dennett’s argument, RoboMary is able to know what it is like 
to see red nonetheless—just as Dennett presumes Mary could. After 
analyzing the internal processes of other robots that are equipped with 
color cameras, RoboMary writes an algorithm to transform the images 
she sees into their color equivalent. Presumably Dennett assumes that 
neuroscientists can do just this; in prying open the brain, they can offer 
a picture of the internal algorithms that produce the feeling of redness, 
and thus make it open for reflection. In a response to both Nagel and 
Jackson, Paul Churchland similarly suggests that just as musicians can 
learn to make complex discernments between different musical pitches, 
if Mary is truly an expert in neuroscience, she would have a knowledge 
of herself and the physical world that would allow her to expertly imag- 
ine color. She would “not identify her visual sensations crudely as ‘a 
sensation-of-black.” Rather, she would identify “them more revealingly 
as various spiking frequencies in the nth layer of the occipital cortex? ® 
For both Dennett and Churchland, neuroscience gives people the full 
power of the emotion-sensing machinery on which it depends. No less 
than RoboMary, Churchland’s Mary is a walking MRI. 
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David Chalmers has offered responses to these and other presumed 
refutations of the knowledge argument. As Chalmers explains, Church- 
land’s case depends on an assumption that “various spiking frequencies 
in the nth layer of the occipital cortex” are equivalent to the feeling of 
redness in the same way that water is equivalent to H20. Even if some- 
one does not know that water and H20 are the same, everything he or 
she knows about water holds for H20 as well. Similarly, the physicalist 
argument goes, everything Mary knows about the spikes in her occipital 
cortex is true for the feeling of redness even if she has not yet directly 
connected the two. Chalmers argues, however, that “whenever one 
knows a fact under one mode or presentation [e.g., Superman can fly] 
but not under another [e.g., Clark Kent can fly], there will always be a 
different fact that one lacks knowledge of—a fact that connects the two 
modes of presentation [e.g., that Clark Kent is Superman]. According 
to Chalmers, if Mary has not yet experienced “the feeling of redness,” she 
is missing an essential fact that connects this feeling to the neurological 
processes she can recognize in her brain. For Chalmers, such difficulties 
underscore the hard problem of consciousness, that “there is nothing that 
we know more intimately than conscious experience, but there is noth- 
ing that is harder to explain”® In any case, Nagel, Jackson, and Chalmers 
illustrate that we cannot simply take for granted that neurological infor- 
mation is the equivalent of a particular psychical experience, and both 
“Marys Room” and the “What is it like . . . ?” argument have retained 
prominent—if contested—places in the philosophy of mind. 

These arguments raise significant questions for media physicalism, 
the answers to which have important implications for the debate over 
physicalism more generally. If there are qualia for which neurological 
research cannot account, then what might be left out of MRI studies 
of media use? If there is something there is like to be a person reading a 
book, then to what extent can we say that a scan of that person’s brain 
gives us some—or any—picture of that experience? What is it that is 
being scanned? What is it that is being experienced? What does it mean 
to talk about “information overload” on the level of brain states, and 
how is this similar to or different from talking about a human expe- 
rience of information overload? Even for those, like Christian Ruck- 
mick, who believe that people are not the best judges of their own 
experiences, what does it mean to identify emotional stimulations in a 
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person's physiology if that person does not herself identify or person- 
ally feel those supposed emotions? 

A specifically media take on Jacksons thought experiment helps 
to illustrate the importance of these questions. What if Mary’s room, 
rather than being free from color, is completely without electronic 
media, including television? Rather, she learns about neuroscience and 
physics from papers passed through a hole in her wall. By the time she 
exits her room, she is an expert on the chemical, physical, and biologi- 
cal changes that occur in the brain while watching television, as well 
as on the precise physical properties of television itself. When she sees 
television for the first time, does she learn something new? 

This should presumably be enough to satisfy the thought experi- 
ment; however, anyone who knows a little about television should 
see that the question is not this simple—that “television,” like Carr's 
“books,” is not so coherent an object. What television does she watch? 
If it is 1950s American television, with three commercial networks 
broadcasting mostly live versions of variety shows and situation com- 
edies, she is likely to understand her experience differently than if she 
sees a whole range of channels showing different “reality” television 
programs. The television in still different time periods and different 
countries would likely give her a still greater range of experiences. If by 
some strange quirk of fate, the first television she sees is broadcasting 
lectures on neuroscience, she might think to herself, “Television is an 
educational apparatus for teaching at a distance? While there would be 
some truth to this observation, she would likely change this appraisal 
as she saw more and different television programming. “Television is 
a vast wasteland”; “Television is high culture for the masses”; “Televi- 
sion is a tool of government propaganda’; and “Television is part of the 
fourth estate” are all possible observations she could make, to greater or 
lesser degrees, and to be modified or amplified with further and differ- 
ent kinds of viewing. In essence, she would learn something with each 
new viewing, until she gradually felt more and more confident that her 
knowledge of television approximated that of the people around her— 
though their experience would be changing with Mary’s in relationship 
to ongoing changes in televisions programs and institutions. 

This raises the question of what precisely it means for Mary to expe- 
rience television. If the first thing Mary sees is the chocolate factory 
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episode of I Love Lucy, but she knows nothing about Lucille Ball or situa- 
tion comedies in general, has she experienced television in the same way 
as other American television viewers of her age group? What if Mary 
grows up on a space station with a television set that broadcasts infor- 
mation and homemade entertainment programs, all produced by people 
who have had no contact with Earth, only to land in America, where she 
knows nothing not only about the history of television programming, 
but about the culture, country, and planet more widely? With absolutely 
no context for the programs she sees, including their place in a larger 
history of storytelling that stretches back at least as far as Aristotle, what 
precisely does her television watching entail? What does she learn? To 
return to our original, television-deprived Mary, what if instead of learn- 
ing about the neuroscience of television viewing and the physics of tele- 
vision itself, she learns all about the history of television programming? 
That is, what if her wall hole has been filled with TV Guides and weekly 
and even daily descriptions of contemporary television programs (per- 
haps even whole scripts) for as long as she can remember? When she 
sees television for the first time—now as a virtual insider—how does she 
experience it? Does she learn something new, and if so, what? 

From the standpoint of Nagel and Jackson, all these Marys would 
learn something—experiencing some unique set of qualia—when they 
see television. However, I would argue that the final Mary, the avid 
reader of TV Guide, would in a certain sense learn the least. While she 
would never have seen a television, because she is fully immersed in 
television culture, she would have a rich sense of its stories and dis- 
courses and would in an important way already be “experiencing” 
television viewership. She could converse about television and about 
the many larger cultural concepts on which it touches with a particu- 
lar level of familiarity. Her reaction would likely be limited to some- 
thing to the extent of “Wow, that’s what Lucy looks like?” Space Station 
Mary would likely learn significantly more from her first experiences 
with American television, although the qualia associated with 525 lines 
scanned at 30 frames per second would not be among her lessons (her 
space station has an analog television). Neuroscientist Mary—deprived 
of television, as well as, let’s assume, TV Guide—would learn still more. 
Her knowledge of brain physiology would tell her nothing about the 
specific programs she would see and—if we take Nagel, Jackson, and 
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Chalmers over Dennett and Churchland—little more about her overall 
feelings of experiencing them. Both the culture and qualia of the televi- 
sion she experienced would be new to her. 

If TV Guide Mary indeed learns the least, then her situation sug- 
gests the importance of historical context to the experience of television 
viewing. Television makes sense in a vast web of cultural, linguistic, and 
textual references. On the one hand, television programs constantly 
reference other television programs, borrowing aesthetic and narrative 
conventions, economic structures (e.g., advertising), and so forth. At 
the same time, they draw on extant cultural values, aesthetic conven- 
tions, behaviors, codes of dress, and other general fashions of the time. 
For these reasons, older programs often look odd to later viewers, who 
see the cultural and historical situatedness of these earlier programs 
even as they view their own period’s programs simply as natural rep- 
resentations of the world. If we ignore this historical context—or try to 
control for it, as much media physicalism will—we leave out a substan- 
tial way that everyday people experience television. 

If this can be said of the experience of technology, it can be said of 
the experience of emotion as well. What if Neuroscientist Mary learns all 
about the brain physiology of love, but, being alone in her room, never 
herself experiences it? When she leaves her room and feels love for the 
first time, does she learn something new? As with the television example, 
if the questioning stops there, it misses much of what is most important 
about Mary’s experience. When and with whom does Mary fall in love? 
If this is the eighteenth century, she might well fall in love with some- 
one who writes love letters about her and addresses them to her sister. At 
the beginning of the twenty-first century, the same letter writer will likely 
strike Mary as creepy. What if Mary finds herself feeling love for another 
woman? Does she feel that she was just born that way? Does she feel that 
she's made a choice? Does she feel ashamed? Does she feel that she has 
a psychiatric illness that can be cured? Much of this will depend on the 
moment in which she lives and the messages that surround her—on tele- 
vision and elsewhere—whether within or beyond the walls of her room. 

This historical context is not simply an additional quale (the singular 
of qualia) of technological or emotional experience. It is a larger frame- 
work in which various qualia are felt, interpreted, and made sense of. 
For the idea that our culture is “speeding up” to have any valence in our 
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everyday lives, that experience needs to happen against a background 
in which things are assumed to have been slower in the past. The feel- 
ing of information overload, therefore, is necessarily historical, at least 
for individuals who feel they can remember some previously slower 
moment in their lives. But these feelings have larger contexts as well, 
tied to messages that address the uses, importance, and larger cultural 
effects of various media. What if No-TV Mary’s neuroscience lessons 
teach her the merits of media physicalism, offering her evidence of 
both the sublime power of television and the necessity for physiological 
research, via brain imaging, to understand its impact on people’s emo- 
tions? When she emerges from her room and sees television for the first 
time, will she trust her own experience of it? Or will she assume that 
she needs to get an MRI so she can see just how the television is affect- 
ing her? Whether she thinks she learns something when watching tele- 
vision will be heavily influenced by her previously held beliefs about 
emotion and technology themselves. 

None of this should suggest that there is one, unified cultural expe- 
rience that everyone has when they use a media technology. Indeed, 
groups that are actively excluded in discussions of certain technologies— 
as was the case for women and radio in the 1920s—may find themselves 
struggling against the dominant culture in a whole range of ways. If 
Mary emerged from her room in the 1920s and, knowing nothing about 
the culture of radio at the time, assumed that she could become a radio 
announcer as easily as any man, she would quickly find a number of cul- 
tural blockades and assumptions in her way. Of course, these are just the 
sorts of challenges that media physicalism tends to ignore by focusing 
on the neural pathways drawn by this or that media technology. 

If the qualia of an individual experience cannot be reduced to a set 
of brain states, then certainly this collection of social contexts cannot 
either. Where would the social history of television—episodes of I Love 
Lucy, Aristotelian notions of storytelling, or a general knowledge of 
“reality television’—live in the brain? What about the rhetoric of the 
technological sublime, with its often contradictory understandings of 
the various new technologies of the moment? What about the idea that 
women are not good radio announcers? We do not need to postulate a 
“shopping instinct” to explain how and why people are drawn to new 
technologies. Marketers, academics, and popular writers do fine jobs of 
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explaining each technology’s supposed benefits for the culture at large, 
as the previous chapters have shown. Likewise, various economic con- 
ditions may make certain technologies necessary, regardless of whether 
or not someone feels addicted to them. The more information was pub- 
lished in books, the more important reading became (and the more the 
rhetoric of the book, which Carr so clearly espouses, could begin to 
take shape). These larger contexts are external from the specific brain 
states of people, although their implications may influence, or be visible 
in, various neurological changes. 

Taking these issues seriously should complicate not only the physical- 
ist position, but Nagel and Jackson’s phenomenological response to it. If 
we think of experiences as having a historical component, then we have 
to acknowledge that even “seeing red” takes place in a particular context. 
Assuming her room is in twenty-first-century America, to what extent 
does Mary see red if she has none of the context—stop lights, the Ameri- 
can flag, Valentine's Day, communism, anger, fire trucks—in which the 
color makes sense to the world outside? From this perspective, one of 
Dennett’s objections to the Mary thought experiment seems correct; he 
asks, “Are we really so sure that what it is like to see red or blue can't be 
conveyed to one who has never seen colors in a few million or billion 
words?”® I would argue that a person who had engaged in this level of 
conversation could fairly be said to have knowledge of color, provided— 
and here I argue contrary to Dennett—that this was not simply a pro- 
tracted conversation about brain states and neural activities. Helen Keller, 
who saw color only briefly as a child before she was stricken with blind- 
ness, said that she could still find pleasure in the beauty and colors of 
paintings. “I have at least the satisfaction of seeing them through the eyes 
of my friends, which is a real pleasure,’ she writes in her autobiography.” 
In an important way, Keller saw red as fully, if not more fully, than a Mary 
(neuroscientist or not) who has been deprived of this context. Of course, 
this “vision” would include the cultural baggage that surrounded it. Even 
if someone in the 1920s could not hear a voice on the radio, if he or she 
stayed up on popular or academic writing on the subject, that person 
would likely still know that men sounded better than women. 

In terms of the questions that animate this book, taking this larger 
context into consideration means theorizing media in a way that fore- 
grounds the historical and rhetorical situatedness of our experiences 
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with technology and emotion. Carr, Johnson, and Small and Vorgan— 
like Christian Ruckmick, Carl Seashore, and the Keystone View Com- 
pany before them—are both producers and products of particular rhet- 
orics of technology and emotion. Understanding how their messages fit 
within and frame a set of wider cultural attitudes means taking a rhe- 
torical approach to media and emotion themselves. Doing so should 
offer a more self-conscious understanding of our own discussions and 
illustrate not only how these messages coalesce in the first place, but 
what kinds of practices, experiences, ways of thinking, and groups of 
people are left out in the process. 


Physicalist Problems and Consequences 


It is difficult if not impossible to “prove” a philosophical thought exper- 
iment. The above examples get at fundamental assumptions about the 
nature of mind that are extremely hard to resolve. People committed to 
a media physicalist perspective are likely to find that neuroscience tele- 
vision Mary learns the least from seeing television for the first time, just 
as she could presumably tell us whether a chicken likes Pink Floyd (or 
even a person—it might be that you like Pink Floyd but don't realize it!). 
Although I doubt that I can provide counterevidence that would prove 
this position untenable for those who hold it as dearly as Ruckmick, 
Carr, Johnson, or Dennett likely would, I want to suggest three kinds of 
issues that plague media physicalism and that are demonstrated in vari- 
ous ways in the previous pages of this book. The first set of issues are 
empirical, the second are ethical, and the third disciplinary. 

First, despite media physicalism’s suggestions that physiological 
reactions are somehow the truth of media experience, there is strong 
anecdotal evidence that the cultural aspects of these media experi- 
ences are equal to, if not more important than, the technical ones. In 
his 1962 book The Gutenberg Galaxy, Marshall McLuhan cites a study 
by John Wilson that suggests that “preliterate” Africans are not capable 
of understanding the technical grammar of films.” Wilson had been 
working for the Gold Coast Department of Information when Wil- 
liam Sellers, a health officer and co-head of the British Colonial Film 
Unit, had developed and shown a number of educational documentary 
films in sub-Saharan Africa. In the excerpt that McLuhan cites, Wilson 
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recalled a famous incident involving an African audience watching a 
Sellers film about getting rid of standing water from a house. When 
asked to talk about the film, Wilson explained, the audience focused 
all of their attention on a chicken that had briefly run across the screen. 
From the perspective of Wilson and Sellers, these viewers had only seen 
a small aspect of the entire image they were shown. 

Wilson offered that African viewers’ attention to this minute detail 
had to do with their inability to take in the whole of the picture. As he 
explained in an excerpt quoted by McLuhan, these viewers “hadn't seen 
a whole frame—they had inspected the frame for details?” For McLu- 
han, Wilson’s observations serve as evidence that “literacy gives people 
the power to focus a little way in front of an image so that we take in 
the whole image or picture at a glance.” However, he continues, “non- 
literate people have no such acquired habit and do not look at objects 
in our way. Rather, they scan objects and images as we do the printed 
page, segment by segment. Thus they have no detached point of view. 
They are wholly with the object?” These examples provided McLuhan 
with evidence of the fundamental psychological differences between 
“oral” and “literate” cultures, though he was not alone in offering such 
arguments. This conception of African film viewership had found some 
powerful support in the 1940s and 1950s, as William Sellers created a 
widely followed version of simplified filmmaking that could presum- 
ably be comprehended by these less developed audiences.” 

If it were true that preliterate Africans cannot understand film, that 
inability could provide support for media physicalists’ claims about the 
essentially psycho-physiological dimensions of media use. The African 
brain—unaccustomed to film viewership—would simply be wired in a 
way that prevented it from seeing the multidimensional aspects of a film 
image. By the same token, brains in the West, and in other cultures with 
film, would have already been rewired by film viewership. However, as the 
historian James Burns demonstrates, Sellers’s claims about African reac- 
tions to his films were often not as clearly supported as they appeared, 
and subsequent research—even in Sellers’s own time—did not similarly 
demonstrate Africans’ supposed film illiteracy. Critics of Sellers’s position 
began to suggest that some of these responses—such as audiences’ sup- 
posed concern that the people depicted on screen suffered from the “giant 
mosquitoes” depicted in a close-up—needed to be read ironically, perhaps 
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even as jokes on the Sellers experiment itself. In fact, Burns explains, so 
many people began to criticize the Sellers film style as boring, pandering, 
and oversimplified, that it was eventually dropped completely.” 

Even as Sellers was producing his films, the British anthropologist P. 
Morton-Williams offered a very different analysis of African film recep- 
tion. “It seems quite evident that the physiological aspect of the prob- 
lem can be ignored; that all audiences can see what is projected on to 
the screen, after a very short period? Morton-Williams wrote in a study 
that would help to establish the weaknesses of Sellers’s position.” Later 
research supported Morton- Williams's position much more so than Sell- 
ers’s. A study published in the Journal of Communication in 1988 explored 
how members of the Pokot tribe of Kenya with very limited experience 
of visual media responded to videotaped stories of familiar scenes. One 
group of viewers watched a video in which the camera remained rela- 
tively stationary; the other group watched a video in which “editing 
was used to make shifts in perspective and to enlarge details within the 
scene,” containing “the frequent alteration of close-ups, medium shots, 
long shots, and zooms?” Ultimately, the study found little difference 
between the attention or memory of either group of viewers, suggest- 
ing that these first-time viewers were well equipped to deal with these 
more presumably complex editing techniques. That is, their brains were 
not somehow unable to comprehend the aesthetic conventions of film, 
despite their illiteracy and lack of experience with motion pictures. 

Jenna Burrell’s recent book, Invisible Users: Youth in the Internet 
Cafés of Urban Ghana, provides further evidence that the cultural 
aspects of media use may be more important than the more narrowly 
techno-physiological ones.” Burrell conducted an ethnography of 
nonelite, urban youth who frequented Internet cafés in Ghana's capital 
city, Accra. Her field research convinced her that “mastery over such 
a sociotechnical system for these youth turned out to be more than 
simply a matter of grasping technical features of the Internet and its 
interfaces?” Her book, in fact, suggests a wide range of more broadly 
cultural messages that help to materialize the Internet experiences of 
the young Ghanaians she interviews. Among other things, as these 
youth seek cross-cultural contact with other Internet users, they must 
negotiate the ways that their identities as Africans have already been 
constructed on a global—primarily Western—stage. Some of the youth 
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Burrell interviews were upset when other users ended their chats as 
soon as they revealed themselves as from Ghana, while others used 
these preconceived notions of Africa as a way of building “419 scams” — 
spam e-mail—based attempts to get people to wire them money. 

Burrell found these youths’ Internet use to be culturally circumscribed 
in still other ways as well. As she explains, “the delayed introduction of 
the Internet in Ghana meant that Ghanaian users entered into online 
environments that had, to some extent, already been staked out and 
normalized before their arrival?” These youth often found it difficult to 
understand the particular “social distance” expected by the cross-cultural 
users with whom they interacted, which was not always consonant with 
their own senses of communication. In fact, the specific details of their 
own media use—the fact that they were paying for their connection and 
had a limited amount of time that they could stay online—forced many of 
these youth to enter into relationships that, to the users on the other end 
of the line, seemed rushed. In a like way, Burrell demonstrates, “rumors” 
about the Internet that circulated among users in Ghana also played an 
important role in how they made sense of their own Internet usage. Sto- 
ries of users who got rich through 419 scams had a powerful purchase on 
these youths’ imaginations, even as their own experience did not gener- 
ally bear these rumors out. Such examples offer powerful evidence of the 
role of various cultural forces in lending shape to the Internet experiences 
of the youth Burrell analyzes. Neither primitive minds without an ability 
to use Internet technology, nor twenty-first-century “netizens” who are 
immediately liberated by their computer use, these youth occupy a com- 
plex and contested cultural and physical space. 

If Internet rumors and Western stereotypes about Africa can shape 
someones media experience, then the more purely physiological 
accounts of media physicalism must certainly miss something. Would 
any amount of physiological knowledge allow neuroscientist Mary to 
understand these cultural forces’ influence on Ghanaian youths’ Inter- 
net use? If she were to emerge from her room with full knowledge of the 
Internet, wouldn't she also need to know precisely by whom the Inter- 
net had been built, and with what cultural values? By the same token, 
she would likely need to consider some specific information about 
herself. If she is Ghanaian, she might find her attempts to interact with 
other users quickly aborted. In any case, it’s difficult to imagine how a 
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brain scan, psycho-galvanometer, or other emotion-measuring device 
could tell us precisely how Mary—or any other Internet user—would 
make sense of these larger cultural matters. 

The example of African cinema suggests a central ethical issue with 
media physicalism as well. As technological development becomes con- 
flated with physiological development, media physicalism becomes sup- 
posed evidence for all sorts of arguments about modernity and civiliza- 
tion. As Burns demonstrates, Sellers and the various colonial filmmakers 
who followed his lead were more than willing to assume the technologi- 
cal backwardness of African audiences. This was particularly true for 
white theorists in South Africa, who supported Sellers’s claims long after 
they had been discounted by much of the wider world. In championing 
Sellers’s arguments about Africans’ inability to view films, these theorists 
“were hinting at much more fundamental intellectual limitations inhibit- 
ing Africans from comprehending modern media. From this assertion, it 
was a short step to the conclusion that Africans were incapable of partici- 
pating effectively in a technologically sophisticated, democratic society.” 

As much of the previous examination demonstrates, such claims 
about racial, class, and gender differences are closely entwined with 
media physicalism more generally. The capacity of stereoscopes to culti- 
vate the emotions of their users depended on a parallel rhetoric regard- 
ing the technological and emotional backwardness of people in China, 
India, Ireland, Italy, and elsewhere that stereoscope users could “travel.” 
The supposedly friendly voice of the radio announcer and of the new 
public speaking in general was loaded throughout with assumptions 
about race, class, and gender. The movie excitement that most fright- 
ened Christian Ruckmick was evidenced by especially “exotic” exam- 
ples of apparently foreign others. And such assumptions don’t end with 
the early twentieth century, as the examples of Johnson, Carr, and espe- 
cially Small and Vorgan demonstrate. 

These examples are not somehow “misuses” of media physicalism. 
Rather, they express the cultural logic and larger rhetorical ecology that 
sustain the basic media physicalist premise. Discussing physicalism 
more broadly, the philosopher Naomi Scheman argues that its focus on 
the inner workings of single individuals “is deeply useful in the mainte- 
nance of capitalist and patriarchal society,” which depends in many ways 
on isolating individuals—in theory, if not in practice—from the social 
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structures in which they take place.* Similarly, in her analyses of techno- 
science, Donna Haraway demonstrates that a kind of biological reduc- 
tionism that she calls alternatively corporeal fetishism and gene fetish- 
ism disavows a wide range of institutions and practices that serve to 
continue various sorts of cultural power imbalances.” Approaches that 
reduce people to their physiological properties create universal subjects 
of a particular kind, abstracting them into similar collections of neuro- 
biological impulses. As Michael Warner has demonstrated, this kind of 
“self-abstraction” favors people who most clearly reflect the dominant 
culture.’ While it may be easy for a white, middle-class American male 
to say that peoples race, class, or gender don't matter when they go 
online, a Ghanaian youth's experience might tell him or her otherwise. 
When we ignore these experiences, we ignore some central factors in the 
disenfranchisement of those outside the dominant culture. 

These problematic abstractions of emotional meaning and technology 
are not unique to journalistic discussions like those of Carr and Johnson 
or even to media research itself. Questions about media play an impor- 
tant behind-the-scenes role in the work of Antonio Damasio, a neuro- 
scientist who has written several well-known accounts of the physiology 
of emotion.** To Damasio’s credit, much of his work has sought to chal- 
lenge the view that emotion is somehow opposed to reason by demon- 
strating that it is central to rational decision making. Still, his research 
reflects some of the uncritical abstraction that comes from divorcing 
mediated emotion from culture and history. For one study he discusses 
in his book, Descartes’ Error, Damasio and his colleagues monitored the 
skin conductance of patients with frontal brain damage as they viewed a 
series of photographic images. Their goal was to understand how these 
patients evaluated photographs with “high emotional content? Accord- 
ing to Damasio, “normals” generate strong skin conductance “when we 
view scenes of horror or physical pain, or photographs of such scenes, or 
when we view sexually explicit images.”* Damasio’ patients would see a 
series of “banal” images, “but every now and then, randomly, a slide with 
a disturbing image would appear” depicting “social disaster, mutilation, 
or nudity?” The fact that these patients recognized that the images quali- 
fied as “disturbing”—but showed no concomitant change in physiology— 
Damasio offers as proof that their injuries prevented them from feeling 
the emotions called forth by the images. 
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Like Christian Ruckmick had decades earlier, Damasio assumed that 
he could pick out emotionally “disturbing” images that would create a 
standard set of reactions for all “normals” (Damasios use of the term “we” 
shows that he includes himself and his reader in this generalized cate- 
gory—presumably people with frontal brain damage don't read books, or 
at least not his). But can relative “disturbingness” really adhere so strongly 
in an image itself, transcending culture and time? Even the so-called 
normals of today are unlikely to find disturbing the film images used 
by Ruckmick in his studies of emotional stimulation of movies. Would 
images of social disaster, mutilation, and nudity be read in the same way 
at all times? What particular depictions of nudity are enough to satisfy the 
“high emotional content” that this study presumed to account for? Can 
it really be identified for all “normal” people?* In assuming so, Damasio 
sweeps away the emotional components of culture even as he depends on 
them for his definition of disturbing imagery. The implicit understand- 
ing of a normal emotional response to an image, for both Damasio and 
Ruckmick (who was likewise studying the electrical conductance of skin), 
is the taken-for-granted emotionology of white, middle-class culture.” 

Despite the similarities between Ruckmick and Damasio—both of 
whom, in fact, were faculty at the University of lowa—America’s rhetoric 
of media physicalism has taken these assumptions about technology and 
emotion in some especially problematic directions. Here, the rhetoric of 
the technological sublime and continuing concerns about emotional con- 
trol encompassed in American cool reach a potent nexus. New communi- 
cation technologies—read inevitably as more powerful, stimulating, and 
so forth—are imagined to be writing on the body and brain in especially 
strong ways. In seeing mediated emotion in this way, media physicalism 
has little choice but to posit the evolutionary superiority of “technologi- 
cally advanced” cultures—whose bodies and brains will always be more 
powerfully written-upon than those farther down the technological and 
emotional ladder. In the same way, it has been difficult for media physi- 
calism to shed a variety of gender stereotypes, which themselves depend 
on essentialist claims about the biological differences between men and 
women and the supposedly more emotional nature of women. 

Even as physicalism offers a range of both implicit and explicit claims 
about gender, race, and class, in focusing on the individual, physiologi- 
cal dimensions of mediated emotion, it overwhelmingly places these 
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questions on hold, if not completely off-limits. If scholars claim to study 
the neurological effects of the Internet in isolation from cultural atti- 
tudes, it is because they choose to ignore the essentially white, Western 
cultural values on which it is based—those values that are experienced 
so keenly by the Ghanaian users in Burrell’s study. Only a hypothetical 
Mary can have no race or class or exist in a cultural vacuum without 
any kinds of media rumors. By turning every media user into just such 
a hypothetical case, media physicalism both ignores and perpetuates 
some of the most central features of a culture’s media experiences, as 
well as the inevitable power imbalances that accompany them. 

Finally, the extent to which scholars—and others—choose to hold 
these cultural questions at bay matters in a disciplinary sense as well. As 
the above chapters seek to demonstrate, scholarly ideas about the new 
media of the early twentieth century did not spring objectively from 
thin air. Rather, they themselves were the products of a broader rhetori- 
cal ecology that included concerns about emotional control, a sense that 
the world was speeding up, and the idea that new technologies carried a 
powerful electrical and emotional force. As the rhetorical theorist Ken- 
neth Burke explained, “all laboratory instruments of measurement and 
observation are invented by the symbol-using animal”™ Media physi- 
calism of the type practiced by Seashore, Ruckmick, and others was a 
concrete expression of a set of anxieties impacting the wider culture. 

When the social sciences decided to put their faith in emotion-mea- 
suring machines, they turned a blind eye to a range of forces that were 
shaping their own practices. Taking for granted the power of new tech- 
nologies to stimulate a body’s emotions—themselves imagined primar- 
ily as technical forces—created a range of paradoxes and problems, not 
the least of which were the ethical problems related to race, class, and 
gender explored above. When researchers used technologies to study 
technologies, they created a complex feedback loop that resulted in a 
variety of problems and contradictions for their own capacity to under- 
stand the place of media in their own work, let alone the wider culture. 

Even as thoughtful a media scholar as Marshall McLuhan could fall 
victim to these contradictions. McLuhan had a wide appreciation for the 
cultural aspects of media use, particularly as influenced by his colleague 
Harold Innis, a political economist who considered the broad cultural 
and material conditions of the media he studied.” However, as McLuhans 
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discussion of Africans’ inability to see films demonstrates, elements 
of media physicalism ran through his work as well. McLuhan’s ideas of 
“sense ratios” and “hot and cool” media demonstrate his sometimes sub- 
tle physicalism. Hot media were those that, primarily because of the high- 
fidelity nature of their image, required little participation on the part of 
users. The finely printed pages of post-Gutenberg books filled in much 
mental information that would have been absent at earlier moments in 
time. Cool media had lower-fidelity images that needed to be pieced 
together by users—such as the 525 scanned lines of analog television— 
and thus demanded higher participation.” By framing “participation” in 
terms of the internal mental activities of basic information processing, 
McLuhan laid the groundwork for the kinds of neurological claims made 
by Carr and Johnson, who use his ideas to support their seemingly differ- 
ent arguments about the benefits and drawbacks of technology. 

As McLuhan became increasingly interested in sensory processes, he 
put more and more emphasis on scientific and neurological research. In 
Laws of Media, published in 1988—eight years after McLuhan’s death— 
Marshall and his son and coauthor, Eric McLuhan, connected the media 
effects they noted to the different hemispheres of the brain. Drawing on 
neurological research that characterized the brain's right hemisphere as 
“simultaneous, holistic, and synthetic,’ while associating the left hemi- 
sphere with “linearity and sequentiality, the McLuhans identified the 
right hemisphere as the “acoustic (qualitative)” side of the brain, and 
the left as the “visual (quantitative)” side.” With this theory in hand, the 
effects that McLuhan had identified with oral and literate culture became 
explicitly neurological. By emphasizing visuality and linearity, the print- 
ing press actively engaged the left hemisphere of the brain. Print-era 
people assumed a homogenized scientific perspective that robbed them 
of the synthetic views of oral cultures, the McLuhans’ argument went, 
because their brains had been rewired by their technological use. 

In championing this neurological research even as they critiqued 
the perspective of linear, scientific thinking, the McLuhans fell prey to 
some of the same contradictions at work in the thinking of Ruckmick 
and Carr. This is evident in the McLuhans’ discussion of the Shannon- 
Weaver model of communication, a later version of the transmission 
model that had dominated thought on the media when Ruckmick 
undertook his research.” Associating this model with the limitations of 
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left-hemisphere thinking, the McLuhans write that Shannon-Weaver “is 
a kind of pipeline model of a hardware container for software content. 
It stresses the idea of ‘inside’ and ‘outside’ and assumes that communi- 
cation is a kind of literal matching rather than resonant making?” As I 
demonstrate in the previous chapter, however, there were close connec- 
tions between this kind of linear thinking about communication and the 
appeals to physiology made with such technologies as the psycho-galva- 
nometer. In failing to theorize the brain scan as its own kind of technol- 
ogy—closely tied to the thinking of Shannon-Weaver—the McLuhans 
missed an important way in which their neurological approach sup- 
ported the very linear perspective they claimed to be critiquing. 

Reflecting other ideas discussed in the previous chapters, in his recent 
book Perplexities of Consciousness, Eric Schwitzgebel offers a sustained 
attempt to demonstrate the unreliability of introspection (despite—as 
he admits—the method's defeat in the early twentieth century). As an 
example of people's inability to understand their conscious experience, 
he offers evidence of competing studies about whether people dream 
in color or black and white. At different periods, he clearly illustrates, 
cultural consensuses have changed about which is the case. As a result, 
he argues, “to determine the coloration or non-coloration of the dream- 
world proves surprisingly difficult—pending at least, substantially more 
sophisticated psychological or neuroscientific research”™ In another 
example, Schwitzgebel offers a criticism of introspection quite in line 
with the claims made by Christian Ruckmick, suggesting that people 
cannot understand their inner lives because their emotions get in the 
way of their introspective judgments. “If emotionality is enough con- 
sistently to undermine the reliability of our judgments about emotional 
experience,’ he claims, then introspection is unreliable.” 

The ideas that introspection can be false—especially as compared 
to some neurological “truth”—and that emotions impair peoples judg- 
ments are the very sorts of cultural assumptions that influenced the 
often problematic notions of media physicalism in the early twentieth 
century. In the philosophy of mind, everyday people’s sense of their 
own experience is referred to as “folk psychology”—and it is one of the 
positions against which physicalism positions itself. Physicalism seeks 
to replace a supposedly flawed or incomplete folk psychology of the 
mind with a more scientifically accurate one. Jerome Bruner, an early 
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champion of the cognitive revolution in psychology who would later 
object to its overly scientific emphasis, has been extremely critical of 
this notion of folk psychology. As he writes, “antisentimentalist fury 
about folk psychology simply misses the point. The idea of jettisoning 
it in the interest of getting rid of mental states in our everyday expla- 
nations of human behavior is tantamount to throwing away the very 
phenomena that psychology needs to explain?” Rather than simply 
dismissing folk psychology, Bruner asks psychologists to focus on how 
it is structured by various cultural narratives and the kinds of problems 
and possibilities it creates for people's lives. 

In the terms of my analysis, and similarly to media physicalism, folk 
psychology could be understood as a kind of rhetorical ecology—a 
collection of stories that tell people how to make sense of their own 
and others’ mental lives. As I illustrate, however, media physicalism is 
hardly confined to “everyday people” —if they believe in it at all. Still, its 
particular telling of stories about media and emotion can have a pow- 
erful effect, not the least of which is on scholars and theorists them- 
selves. Without the self-reflection that characterizes much of the rest 
of his book, Schwitzgebel never considers how his own conception of 
emotion—as a kind of bodily contamination—might be influencing 
how he sees his subject (and himself). Likewise, he never asks how cul- 
tural conversations about color in film and television—both of which 
he addresses as variables in his study—might themselves be playing a 
role in people’s perceptions of their dreams, focusing instead on a static 
conception of media and a “true or false” idea of human consciousness. 

If scholars do not reflect upon the cultural questions that surround the 
media they explore, they risk blindly repeating the assumptions at work 
within their culture, or in the more narrow academic circles in which they 
take part—themselves part of the larger culture. If culture matters for any 
of the Marys I discuss above, than it must matter for scholars as well. 


Physicalist Policy 


The rhetorical power of media physicalism comes not only from the 
ways its assumptions are repeated by academics, journalists, clergy, and 
others; it also comes from its concrete realization in a range of practices 
and policies. Radio announcer examinations made it extremely difficult 
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for most people to earn a spot on air. Especially when vocal frequencies 
were taken into account, certain voices would simply fail a basic techni- 
cal test and be deemed unfit for broadcast. 

In a like way, the Telecommunications Act of 1996, the legislation that 
replaced the Communications Act of 1934, repeated much of the earlier 
act’s vocabulary, as well as its assumptions about the form and meaning 
of communication technology. If the 1934 act legislated a transmission 
model of communication, the 1996 act did so even more wholeheart- 
edly, as can be seen in the definition of the act’s principal term: “The term 
‘telecommunications’ means the transmission, between or among points 
specified by the user, of information of the users choosing, without 
change in the form or content of the information as sent and received?” 
This same point-to-point transmission of information is precisely how 
media physicalism imagines the communication process. Like media 
physicalism, by focusing on message transmission at the expense of larger 
social and cultural contexts, the 1996 act ignored and then perpetuated a 
whole range of power imbalances within the contemporary media envi- 
ronment. As Robert McChesney has demonstrated, the deregulatory 
nature of the 1996 act led to an unprecedented corporate concentration of 
communication technologies, ensuring that fewer voices would be heard 
in the broadcast media in particular.” As the 1934 act had also illustrated, 
when communication is seen merely as an act of transmission, it is easy 
to assume that the best role for the government, not to mention the pub- 
lic, is simply to step aside and let the transmissions proceed. 

As close as the 1996 act got to protecting the public was section 5, 
the Communications Decency Act. In explaining and defending the 
act, which set up regulations for certain kinds of obscene and inde- 
cent material online, Jim Exon, one of its original authors, explained 
that “a child can get on the information superhighway and freely ride 
to on-line ‘red light’ districts that contain some of the most perverse 
and depraved pornographic material available.” Although portions of 
the Communications Decency Act were ultimately defeated in court, 
because its concern about children and pornography is the only place 
in the larger act that directly concerns emotion, it defines emotion for 
the Telecommunications Act of 1996 as a whole, and it does so through 
an essentially physicalist perspective. As with Carr, Johnson, Ruckmick, 
and Small and Vorgan, for this act of legislation, the emotional aspects 
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of media use were a matter of direct harm or benefit to an individual's 
psychology (an approach that has seemed to define the early twenty- 
first-century FCC as well, which has shown much more concern for 
“obscenity” than for other questions about the cultural and emotional 
importance of communications messages). This perspective on emo- 
tion no doubt aided the larger power imbalances created by the 1996 act 
more generally, as the legislators never seemed to ask how opening up 
access to the media might itself serve the public’s emotional well-being. 

For all these reasons, the kind of rhetorical approach undertaken 
in this book is not only a way of analyzing talk about communication 
technology and emotion, but also a broader framework for understand- 
ing the cultural experience of both. When people engage with technol- 
ogy or experience an emotion, they take part in a thoroughly rhetori- 
cal process. As Mary’s TV room example should suggest, when people 
watch television they negotiate a range of cultural discourses through 
which the technology and its content make sense. The same thing is 
true for emotions. How people respond to their own bodily sensations, 
the extent to which they express or suppress their emotional responses, 
and the ways they evaluate their emotional life more generally will be 
a complex process of identification between individuals and their cul- 
tures. Whether or not and how Mary experiences love will owe much to 
the historical period in which she lives—and the extent to which that 
love reflects the dominant values of her culture. 

This should not suggest that people are simply cultural dupes buy- 
ing into whatever ideas about technology and emotion circulate in the 
dominant culture. As this and the previous chapters have illustrated, 
these dominant values are often contradictory and incomplete, decry- 
ing certain elements of emotion or technology at the same time as they 
are celebrated. Still, as ideas solidify—even in their contradictions— 
they can form a range of important cultural norms with very strong 
material effects. A variety of activists in the early twenty-first century 
have been working tirelessly, but with fairly little success, to challenge 
the economic and regulatory effects of the Telecommunications Act 
of 1996. Today’s ways of talking are tomorrow’s legislative acts—often 
before the general culture has had a chance to reflect upon the signifi- 
cance of its vocabularies. A rhetorical approach to technology and emo- 
tion should make this reflection a central priority, calling attention to 
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the possibilities and constraints at work in different kinds of discourses, 
including those whom these vocabularies disadvantage or disregard. 

Watching television, surfing the web, reading a book, and vari- 
ous other media interactions are not simply questions of neurological 
chemistry or sensory experience more generally. Rather, they take place 
in dense historical contexts through which the experience makes sense. 
Like Johnson, Carr, and Small and Vorgan themselves, people experi- 
ence media technology within a particular context for understanding 
technology itself. We can never know what it would be like to be a bat 
watching television, not only for the reasons Thomas Nagel suggests, 
but because there is no context for bat viewing that runs parallel to our 
own. Because bats do not have television, they presumably do not have 
ideas about television, let alone a whole history of talking about its cul- 
tural effects. The fact that we do is an integral part of our experience 
that cannot be controlled for or ignored. 


Conclusion 
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In February 2011, IBM unveiled Watson, a computer system capable of 
answering questions posed in natural language, in three television epi- 
sodes of the quiz show Jeopardy! Watson competed against two of the 
programs most successful contestants, Brad Rutter and Ken Jennings. 
As part of the opening broadcast, IBM included a short video about 
Watson's abilities and design. In discussing the computer's “stage pres- 
ence,’ a voice-over explains the ideas behind Watson’s avatar—a black 
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screen depicting Watson's “face” as it answers questions: 


Based on IBM’s smarter planet icon, the threads and thought rays that 
make up the avatar change colors and speed depending on what's hap- 
pening during the game. When Watson feels confident in an answer, the 
rays in the avatar turn green. They turn orange when Watson gets an 
answer wrong. You'll see the avatar speed up and activate when Watson's 
algorithms are working hard to answer a clue. It’s the equivalent of watch- 
ing a computer sweat.’ 


In addressing why Watson might hesitate to answer a question when it 
is not confident in its response, Dr. David Ferrucci, the chief IBM scien- 
tist behind the project, suggested that Watson “doesn’t want to look stu- 
pid”? (although this supposed fear did not stop Watson from answering 
“Toronto” to a question under the category of “U.S. cities”). From the 
standpoint of IBM, Watson was not only a highly developed thinking 
machine; it was a feeling machine. 
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If Watson has emotions, it must have felt happy about the results. It 
won the three-day event, and a million-dollar prize, by answering ques- 
tions that amounted to $77,147, more than triple the scores of Jennings 
($24,000) and Rutter ($21,600). Watson’s success brought a flurry of 
debate about artificial intelligence and the place of computers in peo- 
ple’s everyday lives. The New York Times columnist John Markoff wor- 
ried that the power of the Watson system, and IBM’s expressed desire 
to commercialize it, made it possible “to envision systems that replace 
not only human experts, but hundreds of thousands of well-paying jobs 
throughout the economy and around the globe” In an article for the 
Wall Street Journal, the philosopher John Searle dusted off his classic 
“Chinese room” argument to refute the idea that what Watson did was 
anything like human thinking. According to Searle, Watson was manip- 
ulating symbols rather than engaging meanings. In the end, Searle 
argued, “Watson doesn't know it won on Jeopardy.” 

Watson elicited some enormously celebratory comments as well. 
Among the most frequently cited positive implications of Watson's com- 
puting power was its ability to help humans deal with the excess infor- 
mation of the digital age. In a video segment from the second day of 
Watson's Jeopardy! appearance, the IBM project manager David Shepler 
explained, “There’s so much content out there. Information overload is 
really the problem of our day.’ Jon Iwata, an IBM senior vice president, 
elaborated that Watson’s programming is “about finding the needle in 
the haystack—the key insight that’s useful” Popular commentators cel- 
ebrated Watson's information processing abilities as well, referring to it 
as a “Google-killer”® or describing it as “like Google with a little mind 
reading thrown in?” But for these celebrants, the Watsons of the future 
would be more than simply better search engines. As one New York Post 
writer explained, in the future, people in the medical industry would 
“have sick people spill their problems to the computer, talking exactly 
like they would to a human medical professional”! The computer would 
then comb through the Internet, online journals, and databases, taking 
advantage of a vast pool of medical knowledge to arrive at a presumably 
better diagnosis. For these writers, Watson seemed to offer that elusive 
technological solution to the information overload that had worried 
Walter Lippmann almost a century earlier. Watson would bring real 
insights out of an otherwise overwhelming mass of data. 
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In the context of the previous chapters, these conflicted commen- 
taries on Watson evidence the complex contradictions of the rhetoric 
of media physicalism. The telegraph was empowering and frightening 
for one and the same technological power—its ability to transmit mes- 
sages across vast distances and at great speeds. The same power that 
made stereoscopes, phonograph records, and motion pictures a threat 
to people’s emotions made them the ideal tools for research on the 
media’s emotional effects. With a similar sense of paradox, even as IBM 
and others celebrated Watson's “confidence,” they also championed its 
lack of emotion. As the second-place finisher, Ken Jennings, explained 
in a commentary for Slate, “Watson cannot be intimidated. It never 
gets cocky or discouraged. It plays its game coldly, implacably, always 
offering a perfectly timed buzz when it’s confident about an answer”? 
Presumably the perfect mix of confidence and emotional detachment, 
Watson was the ideal scientist that the psycho-galvanometer-wielding 
Ruckmick and Dysinger had aspired to be. 

Does the fact that this same rhetoric has followed each of these new 
technologies suggest that each is no different from the others? Is Watson 
no more technologically advanced than the telegraph? Is the MRI just a 
fancy psycho-galvanometer? Is there no way to talk about the positive or 
negative aspects of technology without falling into the rhetoric of media 
physicalism? Do different technologies not have different impacts on 
peoples emotions? Isn't it sometimes good to control one’s emotions, as 
Watson does? Arent some kinds of emotional expressions better than 
others? 

It would be silly to pretend that there are no differences between var- 
ious technologies. The fact that I am writing this book on a computer, 
which allows me to edit as I go, “find and replace” words or phrases, 
and “cut and paste” in ways that would be difficult or impossible with a 
typewriter, no doubt has had an effect on the way that I offer my argu- 
ments. The fact that television and radio allow the broadcasting of live 
events is a significant feature of their technological and social impor- 
tance, as is the kind of mobile communication allowed by cellular tele- 
phones. If we lump all technologies together into one category, we miss 
both the unique potential of these different technologies and the differ- 
ent ways that each is received within a given culture or moment in time. 
That said, when we view technologies in isolation, as commentators 
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often do when discussing the new technologies of their moment, we 
tend to uncritically reproduce the rhetoric of media physicalism, turn- 
ing a blind eye to the ongoing history in which we make sense of our 
technological lives. 

This larger history notwithstanding, there are some very good rea- 
sons why people are both hopeful and fearful about new technologies. 
In mechanizing the process of memory, writing allowed for new ways 
of thinking about a people’s history. As Socrates’s comments suggest, 
writing made it possible for the dead to speak to the living in a way that 
was not possible before. The telegraph sped up the process of sending 
these messages, and the computer increased the speed with which peo- 
ple could retrieve messages from a larger pool of assorted information. 
But what does it mean for a culture more generally to be “speeding up,’ 
especially when a nineteenth-century observer of the telegraph, an early 
twentieth-century observer of radio, and an early twenty-first-century 
observer of the Internet can all assume some kind of new climax of 
technological and cultural speed? We need to have a wider scholarly 
and cultural conversation about precisely what we mean when we talk 
about the increasing chaos, speed, or rate of interaction that gets con- 
sistently attributed to our new technologies. How much difference does 
it make if someone can get national news every morning—as was made 
possible by the telegraph—than if they can get it every few hours or 
minutes as now seems possible on cell phones or via the Internet? And 
how is this different from the day-to-day stress of someone without 
electronic media? What do we imagine to have increased, or not, and 
in what ways? Finally, in what ways might this sense of increasing speed 
be connected to other concerns or anxieties at work within our culture? 

Our understandings of emotion need to have a similar sophistica- 
tion. It is not enough to simply celebrate emotional control over emo- 
tional expressiveness, to do the reverse, or even to posit some middle 
ground of emotional balance akin to the friendly professionalism of 
the early twentieth-century radio announcer. We need to ask what 
kinds of emotional expressions are being championed or criticized, 
and for whom, at our own and other periods of time. A recent essay 
by Joshua Gunn demonstrates the emotional control still assumed to 
be a central value in women’s public speech. He notes the journalistic 
and other responses to the grunting of female tennis players, observing 
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that “female public grunting is received as sexual, not necessarily in the 
orgasmic sense, but certainly in the sense that grunting represents an 
uncontrolled, mindless body given over to the libidinal. Involuntary 
speech is threatening, it is unwieldy, it represents an absence of con- 
sciousness, the body on autopilot.’ As was the case with the arguments 
for emotional control during the early twentieth century, this response 
to female grunting masks a number of larger social concerns, espe- 
cially about athletic, muscled, female bodies, particularly in the context 
of deep anxieties about female sexuality. Noting such examples is not 
to say that no emotional speech should be seen as problematic or in 
need of control. Rather, we need to think about when, why, and how we 
deem such control necessary. Emotions can be good or bad, helpful or 
harmful, appropriate or inappropriate. Our beliefs about which is the 
case will often tell us more about ourselves—and our culture—than our 
actual emotional expressions will. 

In the same way, simply because social scientists or their equipment 
may have helped to create some problematic conceptions of media 
and emotion does not mean that science is evil or that scientific anal- 
yses should be disregarded. Science offers an important perspective 
on media and emotion, as it does on a host of other topics. American 
medicine requires that doctors be scientifically informed on the physi- 
ology of the human body, and if I go to the hospital to have surgery on 
my heart, I will most likely be glad that this is the case. However, sci- 
ence is not the only or even the best perspective for every scenario. In 
subscribing to a predominantly scientific view, mainstream American 
medicine has pushed aside a host of other practices—holistic medi- 
cine, herbal therapy, acupuncture, religious healing practices, and so 
forth—that might be equally or even more helpful for certain people.” 
Likewise, if we have a predominantly scientific or technological view of 
emotion, we are likely to miss important aspects of our own and others’ 
emotional lives that would help us think differently about the world in 
which we live. 

In the context of American media studies, what I have referred to 
as “administrative research” likewise need not necessarily denote the 
decontextualized and often politically conservative approaches that I 
have addressed in the previous chapters. There is no inherent reason 
that research funded by the government or private corporations should 
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focus on narrow questions of media effects that tend to turn a blind eye 
to problems of race, class, gender, and other such cultural issues. As I 
discuss in chapter 4, the Payne Fund motion picture research supported 
mutually by a private trust and a series of public universities originally 
contained highly politically charged arguments about the monopoly 
status of the Hollywood film industry. Peter Simonson and Gabriel 
Weimann have similarly demonstrated that media research in Paul 
Lazarsfeld’s administratively oriented program at Columbia University 
could take a more “critical” orientation toward a range of problems.” 
As the previous chapters illustrate, however, in both the early twenti- 
eth century and in our own time, there have been and are strong forces 
pushing American media research toward the narrower and more 
politically and economically safe questions pursued by such thinkers 
as Christian Ruckmick. The Payne Fund ultimately decided against cri- 
tiquing the economics of Hollywood for fear of political reprisal. Schol- 
ars such as Glenn Merry and Smiley Blanton turned to technology- 
focused research as a means of demonstrating the legitimacy of their 
disciplines and research practices to both the academy and the world 
at large. As the rhetoric of the technological sublime has maintained a 
strong place in American culture, notions of scholarly truth and objec- 
tivity have taken a decidedly technological form. Here, establishing the 
legitimacy of a research project or claim increasingly means putting 
forward a set of technologically obtained, quantifiable data. Through- 
out the twentieth century, funding for the sciences grew exponentially 
in comparison to the humanities, where research on the larger cultural 
contexts of various phenomena tends to take place. By 1997, National 
Science Foundation grants were thirty-three times greater than those 
from the National Endowment for the Humanities (up from five 
times greater in 1979). The beginning of the twenty-first century saw 
humanities researchers themselves increasingly embracing technologi- 
cal research and undertaking the kinds of experiments that Carl Sea- 
shore had pursued at the beginning of the previous century.’* Again and 
again, America’s tradition of administrative communication research— 
that research that wins the funding of government agencies and pri- 
vate corporations alike—has focused on using technologies to analyze 
themselves. And because technological research methods inevitably 
raise technological questions about the topics they are used to explore, 
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such approaches too often reduce what should be complicated cultural 
processes to simplistic transmissions of one or another set of electrical 
impulses. 

There are some real dangers to ignoring the larger cultural contexts 
that tend to be bypassed by technology-centered thinking about com- 
munication. Seeing both science and technology as a kind of endless 
process of advancement—whether this is seen as a positive moment 
toward a more enlightened, informed world, or a negative growth of 
information overload—casts those without advanced technologies as 
somehow primitive and backwards. The often troubling statements 
about race, class, and gender that I discuss in the previous chapters 
illustrate what happens when a narrative of technological advancement 
is accepted uncritically. When this narrative is paired with a physi- 
ological account of emotion, the problems become all the more pro- 
nounced—the brains and bodies of people with particular technologies 
can be presented as higher on the evolutionary scale than those without 
them. But does a teenager playing video games and talking on a cell 
phone really “multitask” more so than an auto mechanic, who needs to 
monitor a number of different electrical and mechanical systems in the 
process of working on a car (and did so even before computers were 
introduced into car design)? I can imagine a number of scenarios in 
which a hunter-gatherer would be a faster thinker and better at multi- 
tasking than I would. Narratives of technological advancement tend to 
oversimplify what should be some very complex questions, too often 
succumbing to—and perpetuating—hackneyed claims about gender, 
class, and racial differences. 

The predominant American conceptions of media technology and 
emotion have had other consequences as well. As I discuss in chapter 
1, during the nineteenth century, a number of people successfully sued 
telegraph companies over the emotional distress caused by undeliv- 
ered messages. The courts that found on their behalves saw emotion as 
something highly public, shared, and social, in line with the Victorian 
conception of feelings that still had a prominent—if waning—place in 
American emotionology. Telegraph companies could be held responsi- 
ble for their customers’ emotional distress, because emotion was a broad 
social and public good. As shared emotion came more and more to be 
seen as something dangerous—the whirring of sentiments surrounding 
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Lippmann’s “disenchanted man’—this public idea of emotion was 
replaced by the more private, individual conception that dominates in 
the early twentieth-century case studies I explore in the previous chap- 
ters. Likewise, while nineteenth-century American courts had a broad 
conception of the emotional and more broadly public responsibilities 
of telegraph companies, the American legal system gradually narrowed 
these duties to the technological transmission of information—reflect- 
ing the broader redefinition of technology and emotion that had taken 
place throughout the early twentieth century. 

If the country had turned these nineteenth-century court decisions 
into legislation, the United States might have had a very different com- 
munication system. What if radio broadcasters, television produc- 
ers, or Internet providers were told that they had a responsibility for 
the emotional well-being of the public? Would this change the kinds 
of content available to us? Would the same voices have access to the 
mainstream media, or would companies be forced to expand this as 
well? Instead of this model, the ideas put forward in the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934, and reiterated in the Telecommunications Act of 
1996, would largely support the narrowly physicalist ideas about tech- 
nology and emotion developed in the early twentieth-century United 
States. American broadcasters’ “public responsibilities” focused on how 
well they transmitted messages; when emotions were discussed, they 
primarily involved questions about “decency,” rather than the broader 
issues implied by a more public conception of emotion. Of course, an 
American media system conceived under such a public idea of emo- 
tion would have its own problems as well. Still, if we want to be reflex- 
ive thinkers about media and emotion, their connections to each other 
and to the larger public need to be explicitly addressed, not only within 
media research, but within media messages, and within the media's eco- 
nomic and legal system. 

In narrowing its attention to a technological and physiological con- 
ception of emotion, media physicalism ignores these larger legal, cul- 
tural, historical, and economic contexts. By focusing on, to borrow a 
phrase from Antonio Damasio, “the feeling of what happens” to people 
physiologically when they engage communications media, media physi- 
calism takes a radically present-tense stance that assumes away the his- 
torical contingencies that make particular media interactions possible 
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in the first place. A hypothetical person, living in the now, and free 
from gender, racial, or class markings, can interact with a hypothetical 
medium, which itself has no apparent cultural or historical meanings. 
The previous chapters, however, suggest the importance of studying the 
feeling of what doesn’t happen—tracing how various cultural develop- 
ments close off certain kinds of emotional expressions or ways of think- 
ing about technology or emotion. The fact that contemporary Ameri- 
cans do not typically send love letters to relatives of their love interests 
is at least as interesting as the neurological impulses that happen when 
they read something with “high emotional content? Attending to 
these lost possibilities should challenge us to reconsider the assumed 
normalcy of various emotional expressions, as well as to reflect on the 
extent to which we are happy with what our current stories ask us to 
believe about the possibilities for our emotional connections. 

When we locate emotion exclusively, or even predominantly, in tech- 
nologies or the physiology of the body, we largely abdicate responsibil- 
ity for it. Schools that purchased stereoscopes, presumably buying into 
claims about the emotional and intellectual enlightenment they pro- 
vided, allowed this technology to take the place of other educational 
practices. Today, educators often complain that students simply want 
to be entertained with high-tech gadgets, but schools at virtually every 
level continue to employ a range of devices imagined to make educa- 
tion more efficient, enlightening, or fun. By focusing on how motion 
pictures and other media technologies affected the physiology of spe- 
cific individuals, the Payne Fund, as well as contemporary media phys- 
icalists, have pushed aside a range of larger philosophical and ethical 
questions about the media. If I score well on a psycho-galvanometer 
or MRI, or do not become violent after watching a violent movie, my 
stake in the issue is presumably over. The same perspective that sug- 
gests that media producers are responsible only for maintaining the 
technical qualities of their transmissions, suggests that I am responsible 
only for the physiological condition of my own body (which, Ruckmick 
and Dysinger suggest, I can never really know anyway). The stories told 
within our media and culture, and the ways they help make sense of 
our lives, become the responsibility of no one in particular. “Emotional 
control” becomes simply a euphemistic means of ignoring a host of 
larger social problems implicit in our understandings of emotion. 
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As I have suggested throughout, I believe that our discussions about 
how communication technologies advance our emotional lives have 
much to tell us about how we understand our world and ourselves. They 
also have material effects on our media system, communication poli- 
cies, and larger culture. How we connect to each other and the potential 
problems and possibilities of these connections pose extremely power- 
ful ethical, moral, and political questions. Although they are not always 
couched as such, our discussions about technology and emotion hit on 
some central issues about what we think it means to be human, to treat 
people well, and to live a good life. Ruckmick and Dysinger believed 
that they could use science to get beyond these questions about moral- 
ity, but they were clearly advancing a particular ethic of emotional 
control and ideas about what kinds of movies were best for the pub- 
lic. I believe that our conversations will be more productive, useful, 
and critically reflexive when we make these political and ethical points 
more explicit. For me, this means tying our ideas to the larger climate 
in which they take place, noting who is empowered and disempowered 
by them, and doing our best to reformulate them to help those they 
disadvantage. 

Friedrich Kittler has described a “discourse network” as “the network 
of technologies and institutions that allow a given culture to select, 
store, and process relevant data”™ In introducing this concept, he hoped 
to move away from the sorts of discussions that he believed had domi- 
nated literary studies. Given the complex industrial and technological 
basis of books, he asserted, “what remain to be distinguished . . . are 
not emotional dispositions but systems?” The above chapters suggest 
that as scholars and as a wider culture, we need to be equally concerned 
with the systems of emotional dispositions that surround various com- 
munication technologies. What sorts of emotions are believed to be 
communicated by our various technologies, and what do these beliefs 
tell us about our assumptions about our own and others’ feelings? As 
one of the newest technologies of our time, Watson—and the debates 
that surround it—gives us an important opportunity to reflect on our 
lives with technology and each other. Watson’s performance on Jeop- 
ardy! demonstrated its great skill in answering questions. For us, it is all 
the more important that we ask questions—about our hopes and fears 
about technology, emotion, and ourselves. 
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